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NOON. 


GARDENS. 


« Where does the Wisdom and the Power Divine 
In a more bright and sweet reflection shine ? 
Where do we finer strokes and colours see, 
Of the Creator's real poetry, 

Than when we with attention look 
Upon the third day’s Volume of the Book ? 
If we could open and intend our eye, 

We all, like Moses, should espy, 

Ev'n in a bush, the radiant Deity. 
But we despise these His inferior ways 
(Though no less full of miracle and praise). 

Upon the flowers of heaven we gaze ; 

The stars of earth no wonder in us ratse.” 


Iv one of Coleridge's poems—* To the 
Nightingale”—he gives a beautiful 
description of taking his weeping in- 
fant into an orchard at night ; when 
the child saw the moon shining upon 
the trees, he began to smile : 


*«T deem it wise 
To make him Nature’s playmate.” 


And wise surely it is. “ Nature,” was 
the eloquent saying of Sir Humphry 
Davy, “never deceives us: her rocks, 
her mountains, her shadowy trees, 
and her erystal brooks, always speak 
the same language. The green forest 
may be hidden in snow, and the blue 
streams may be troubled by a thun- 
der-storm, but the snow and the 
tempest will pass away, and the face 
of nature will smile with a lovelier 
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The Garden. 
All her 


Cow Ley : 


sweetness after the cloud. 
aspects have their charm,— 


« © Behold and tremble while thou view’st 
her state, 
Throned on the heights of Skiddaw. 
* * * #* # Hail her march 
Amid the purple crags of Borrowdale.’” 


This love of nature shews itself in 
various ways. Nelson was an angler ; 
and Sir Humphry Davy relates an 
amusing and characteristic anecdote 
of Archdeacon Paley. The Bishop 
of Durham asked him, one day, whena 
book which he was then writing would 
be completed. “ My lord,” said Paley, 
“T shall work steadily at it when the 
fly-fishing season is over.” What a 
delightful object in a garden was the 
conscientious martyr of integrity, 
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Archbishop Sancroft! When Hough 
visited him, he was working in his 
garden. ‘There was no shade of re- 
gret upon his face for the richer gar- 
dens of Lambeth. “ Almost all you 
see,” said Sancroft to Hough, “ is the 
work of my own hands, though I am 
bordering on eighty years “of age. 
My old woman does the weeding, 
and John mows the turf, and digs 
for me ; but all the nicer work —the 
sowing, grafting, budding, transpiant- 
ing, and the like—I trust to no other 
hand but my own; so long, at least, 
as my health will allow me to enjoy 
so pleasing an occupation: and, in 
good sooth, the fruits here taste more 
sweet, and the flowers have a richer 
perfume, than they had at Lambeth.” 
The archbishop’s narrative of his 
garden occupations reads like a para- 
phrase of the lines of Cowper,— 
** No works, indeed, 
That ask robust, tough sinews, bred to 
toil, 
Servile employ ; but such as may amuse, 
Not tire, demanding rather skill than 
force. 
Proud of his well-spread walls, he views 
his trees 
That meet (no barren interval between) 
With pleasure more ev’n than their fruits 
afford, 
Which, save himself who trains them, 
none can feel. 
Hence summer has her riches, autumn 
hence ; 
And heuce ev’n winter fills his wither’d 
hand 
With blushing fruits.” — Task, b. iii. 


The last lines bring the venerable 
Sancroft before our eyes. One great 
charm and attraction in gardening 
arises from the facilities of enjoyment 
which it offers. Cowley told Evelyn, 
in a very famous line, that the first 
garden was the workmanship of God. 
‘The language of flowers and trees can 
be learned by all. 


** The study of trees,” says Mr. Lou- 
don, “ has advantages over several other 
out-of-door studies (such as those of 
herbaceous plants and insects), inasmuch 
as it may be carried on while we are 
walking, on horseback, or in an open 
carriage along the public roads. What 
a fund of enjoyment, for example, is to 
be found in walking or riding in the 
suburbs of London, ‘and noting ‘the trees 


and shrubs which are planted in front of 


the suburban houses! It is curious to 
observe the rare species that are some- 
times to be found in these gardens, and 
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to reflect on the causes which placed 
them there. Most of the houses in the 
neighbourhood of London are built se. 
veral at a time, and their gardens planted 
in like manner, by speculative builders. 
In order to plant the gardens at the 
cheapest rate, advantage is taken of 
nursery sales, of which there have been 
@ great many every autumn during the 
last twenty years, partly from nursery 
grounds being wanted to build on, and 
partly from nurserymen becoming bank. 
rupts. At these sales the rare and va. 
luable articles are mixed with the com- 
mon ones, in order that the former may 
sell the latter; and in this way many 
choice plants have found their way into 
suburban gardens. Hence there is, per- 
haps, no part of the world, with the ex. 
ception of North America (and we doubt 
even if America ought to be excepted), 
where so many sorts of trees and shrubs 
may be seen on the borders of the public 
streets and roads as in the neighbourhood 
of London. The ligneous Flora of the 
street in which we live exhibits a greater 
number of rare trees, than all the sub- 
urban gardens in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh put together (with the ex. 
ception of the nurseries and the Botanic 
Garden) did in 1806. This ought to be 
a great encouragement to a Londoner, 
whether he have a town or a suburban 
residence, to study trees. We scarcely 
know any other study, unless it be that 
of street or suburban architecture (which 
ought to go hand in hand with it), which 
may be entered on so easily by persons 
in the decline of life. For our own part, 
so great is the enjoyment which we de- 
rive from this study, that we think we 
can never sufficiently recommend it. 
Though we have been looking at trees 
all our life, and have known the names 
of all the kinds in general cultivation as 
long as we can remember— having also 
taken a deep interest in viewing them 
and sketching them, not only in plant- 
ations in Britain, but in the native fo- 
rests and gardens of the Continent, from 
Stockholm to Naples,—yet since we be- 
gau to study them more ‘minutely, for the 
purposes of the Arboretum Britannicum, 
we can truly say that our enjoyment bas 
been doubled.” 


Before I glance at trees, however, 
it will not be uninteresting to make 
a few remarks upon gardens, —to 
which Loudon’s observations on trees 
apply with almost equal strength. 

“ Happy they,” said Gray to Whar- 
ton, who had derived much pleasure 
from a northern tour, “that can 
create a rose, or erect a honeysuckle.” 
He was persuaded that the secret 
of temporal and physical happiness 
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resided in always having something 

going forward. Paley has taken up 

the sentiment, and expanded it in his 

Moral Philosophy. Loudon might 

very agreeably have enlivened and 

embellished his observations on the 

gardens and trees of the metropolis, 

by the introduction of a familiar 

passage in the Task. The love of 

rural objects cannot be extinguished ; 

it seems to be a recollection of Para- 

dise,— 

“ The villas with which London stands 
begirt, 

Like a swarth Indian with his belt of 
beads, 

Prove it. A breath of unadult’rate air, 

The glimpse of a green pasture, how 
they cheer 

The citizen, and brace his languid frame ! 

Ev’n in the stifling bosom of the town, 

A garden, in which nothing thrives, has 
charms 

That soothe the rich possessor ; much 
consoled 

That here and there some sprigs of 
mournful mint, 

Or nightshade, or valerian, grace the wall 

Ile cultivates.” 


A history of English gardening 
has been drawn up by Mr. Johnson ; 
but it is dry and imperfect, although 
containing many interesting parti- 
culars concerning English and foreign 
horticulture. ‘The historian sets out 
from the East. When Jacob wished 
to propitiate the ruler of Egypt, he 
sent with Benjamin the best fruits 
of the land, together with nuts and 
almonds.* A well, a fig-tree, and a 
vine, seem to have accompanied every 
dweiling. The Hebrew law protected 
vineyards. In the time of Solomon, 
great improvements are perceptible 
in the embellishment of gardens. 
Sculptured ornaments were intro- 
duced among flowers ; and fountains 
diffused refreshing coolness through 
the place. Ilorticulture advanced 
with civilisation; and we discover 
the influence of wood-scenery and 
gardens in their connexion with the 
popular superstitions. ‘The favourites 
of Olympus were changed into trees 
or flowers. Classic poetry derives 
many of its sweetest decorations from 
this happy fiction. There Beauty 
“ Brought up her dead love’s spirit in a 

flower.’’ + 


* Gen. xliii, 11. 
+ See The Guardian, No, 173, 
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“ The two most celebrated wits in 
the world,” says Pope, “have each of 
them left us a particular picture of a 
garden ; wherein those great masters, 
being wholly unconfined, and paint- 
ing at pleasure, may be thought to 
have given a full idea of what they 
esteemed most excellent in this way. 
These consist entirely of the useful 
— of horticulture, fruit -trees, 
1erbs, water. The pieces I am speak- 
ing of are Virgil's account of the 
garden of the old Corycian, and Ho- 
mer’s of that of Alcinoiis in the 
seventh Odyssey, to which I refer the 
reader. Sir William Temple has re- 
marked that this garden of Homer 
contains all the justest rules and 
provisions which car go towards 
composing the best gardens. Its ex- 
tent was four acres; which, in those 
times of simplicity, was looked upon 
as a large one, even for a prince. It 
was inclosed all round for defence, 
and adjoined the gates of the palace. 
Homer particularly mentions “a per- 
petual succession of fruits.” { In the 
preface to his translation of the J/iad, 
Pope remarks that art can only re- 
duce the beauties of nature to more 
regularity, and into a shape “ which 
the common eye may better take in ;” 
and from which, therefore, it derives 
livelier entertainment. ‘The trees in 
Homer's garden were the pear, the 
pomegranate, the citron, the fig, the 
olive, and the vine.§ In the Roman 
gardens, roses, lilies, and violets, were 
particularly esteemed, and were rear- 
ed in separate parts of the garden. 
In Virgil we meet with rosaria Pesti, 
and bibunt violaria fontem. 

It may not be known to every 
reader, that the quaint embellish- 
ments of English gardens in the se- 
venteenth century, although derived 
from the fashions of France, might 
have been defended by classical au- 
thority. Pliny has given a very 
ample and pleasing history of his 
Tuscan villa ; and, among other par- 
ticulars, he tells us that in the front 
of the portico was a terrace, adorned 
by figures, and bounded by a hedge 
of box ; while an easy slope—orna- 
mented with the representation of 
divers animals in box, answering al- 
ternately to each other—conducted 
the visitor to a lawn sprinkled over 


+ Bishop King. 


§ Historical View of Ancient Gardening, 1783. 
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with the acanthus. In reading of his 
apartment shaded by plane- -trees, with 
a fountain in the midst, and the sun 
rendered dim by foliage, we seem to 
sit with Sir Philip Sidney in his 
chamber — 


“ Deaf to noise, and blind to light.” 


At Laurentinum, Pliny had an em- 
bowered walk of vines, so soft that it 
occasioned no inconvenience to the 
naked feet. But horticulture was 
still ina very rude infancy. ‘The son 
of Cicero writes playfully to Tiro,— 
“ T take pleasure in figuring you to 
myself in the midst of : your country 
employ ments, bringing your tools of 
husbandry, dealing out your orders 
to your bailiff, and carefully trea- 
suring up your fruit-seeds for your 
dessert.” Cicero was an admirer of 
topiary work ; and the words of Pliny 
are abundantly explicit,—* Trahitur 
enim cupressus in picturas opere his- 
toriali, venatus classesve, et imagines 
rerum tenui folio, brevique et virente 
supervestiens.” Some modern writers 
have ventured to express themselves 
not unfavourable to a revival of some 
of these eccentricities in gardening. 
It is not, they say, more unreason- 
able that trees should be cut into 
colonnades, arches, and animals, than 
that exotic plants should be dwarfed 
by being grown in pots, or that fruit- 
trees should be flattened by being 
spread out against walls. This argu- 
ment is certainly not very logical 
‘The French or Dutch garden was, in 
truth, only a Latin garden repro- 
duced. The terraces adjoining the 
house, the sloping lawn, the little 
flower-garden with a fountain in the 
centre, the walks trimmed with box, 
the trees carved into grotesque forms, 
the shady summer-house,—all were 
common to the three. 

In Scotland, many gardens and 
orchards are mentioned in writings 
of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. The abbots, in the words of 
Chalmers, were the first Scottish 
horticulturists. Perhaps the same 
criticism might be applied to Eng- 
land. The monasteries, which pre- 
served among us the embers of ex- 
piring literature, were also the early 
nurses of gardening. Orchards and 
gardens grew up around those se- 
questered abodes of virtue, fanaticism, 
and pride. Walker mentions an 
orchard in the Hebrides, which he 
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supposes to have existed since the 
sixth century. We learn, from the 
examination of the colleges at Cam- 
bridge, how the students ‘of her elder 
day delighted in the “ sweet seques- 
tered orchard plot,” as Coleridge calls 
it. Chaucer gives us, in Zrotlus and 
Creseide, a picture of a garden in his 
time,— 
“ This yerde was large, and railed al the 
aleyes, 
And shadowed wel with blossomy bowis 
grene, 
And brenched newe, and sondid all the 
weyes.” 
Tusser, in the interval that clapsed 
between 1520 and 1580, promoted 
the advance of agriculture, and indi- 
rectly, therefore, of gardening also. 
His curious miscellany of verses had 
never been admitted into any poetical 
collection, until Southey embraced it 
in his own. Yet Tusser’s book of 
husbandry maintained its great po- 
pularity so late as 1723, when Lord 
Molesworth proposed that it should 
form a text-book in agricultural 
schools. Of course, it would be a 
very idle task to look into such a 
work for the hues of fancy or the 
delicate outlines of taste; but we 
cannot refrain from observing the easy 
and flexible language, into which 
‘Tusser weaves his practical instruc- 
tion. His rhymes are sometimes 
elegant, and always fluent ; nor does 
he exhaust his strength in mere di- 
rections for rural labour, or in ar- 
ranging the economy of a farm. 
Domestic manners pass under his 
notice ; and he lets many rays of 
moral wisdom into the interior of his 
cottages. It is impossible not to attri- 
bute, in a great degree, to the popu- 
larity of Tusser, the rapid growth and 
extension of rural pursuits and plea- 
sures in England. The composition 
of songs for the people has been 
thought to furnish the politician 
with a powerful instrument of sub- 
jugation ; but the influence of works, 
like the husbandry of ‘Tusser, would 
be equally strong, and far more sa- 
lutary. W ithout pursuing the sub- 
ject, T cannot refrain from offering 
one quotation from the Chaucer of 
husbandry,— 
*« A Caution to the Farmer in September. 
* Horse, oxen, plough, tumbrell, cart, 
wagon, and wain, 
The lighter and stronger, the greater 
thy gain; 
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The soil and the seed, with the sheaf and 
the purse, 
The lighter in substance, for profit the 
worse. 
In December. 
Go look to thy bees; if the hive be too 
tight, 
Set water and honey, with rosemary 
dight ; 
Which set in a dish full of sticks in the 
hive, 
From danger of famine ye save them 
alive, 
In February. 
Who slacketh his tillage, a carter to be, 
For groat got abroad, at home shall lose 
three ; 
And so by his doing, he brings out of 
heart, 


Both land for the corn, and horse for the 
cart.” 


There is good sense in these lines. 
Can modern versifiers of higher pre- 
tensions shew as much? ‘Tusser has 
anticipated the metre in which Shen- 
stone sang the sorrows of his shep- 
herdesses and their sheep ; and he has 
displayed a good ear for its music. 

Gardening and planting in Eng- 
land would grow and flourish with 
national improvement. Where Peace 
lives, she soon lays out a garden, 
and smooths her lawn, and sprinkles 
flowers in the borders,— 

** Tibi candida Nais, 
Pallentes violas, et summa papavera 
carpens, ; 
Narcissum,.et florem jungit bene olentis 
anethi.’—Vire.: Eel. Il, 


During the desolating quarrels of 
the rival houses of York and Lan- 
caster, instead of beating the sword 
into a pruning-hook, we should ex- 
pect to find the sickle converted into 
a sword; accordingly, there is no 
notice of an English garden till the 
planting of the royal gardens of 
Nonsuch in the reign of Henry VIII.* 
During the life of the same monarch, 
Ifampton Court was laid out by the 
sumptuous Wolsey. And here it may 
incidentally be mentioned that, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the 
fruit of a cherry orchard in Kent 
produced one thousand pounds. It 
would be impossible to give, within 
any moderate limits, even an outline 
of the progress of early English horti- 
culture; but some of the most cele- 


Part II. Noon. 
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brated English gardens may be re- 
membered in this place. Camden, a 
contemporary of Spenser, mentions 
Guy-cliffe, in Warwickshire, with 
animation not common to his sober 
pen. The shady groves, lucid foun- 
tains, cool grottoes, green meadows, 
and streams rippling over stones, 
appear to have given him very live- 
ly gratification. Sir William ‘Temple 
records with admiration the beauty of 
Sir Henry Fanshawe’s flower-garden 
at Ware Park. Sir Ienry gives us a 
reminiscence of this place. He well 
remembered that Fanshawe “ did so 
precisely examine the tinctures and 
seasons of his flowers, that in their 
settings the inwardest of which that 
were to come up at the same time 
should be always a little darker than 
the utmost, and so serve them for a 
kind of gentle shadow.” 

The Rev. John Mitford, from 
whom we might receive an elegant 
history of English gardens, has men- 
tioned a few. Every thing from his 
pen upon such a subject possesses 
value and interest. Llollar, he says, 


“* Engraved Boscobel with its gardens, 
and Lord Arundel’s seat at Albany, in 
Surrey. Holme Lacy, the seat of Lord 
Scudamore (the friend of Buckingham, 
and who stood next to him when he re- 
ceived the fatal blow), was famous for 
the magnificence of its gardens. Sir 
Matthew Decker had most delicious 
pleasure-grounds on Richmond Green, 
where the pine-apple was first brought 
to perfection. Beddington, the old seat 
of the Carews, preserves something of its 
antique character. Lord Bacon’s famous 
and elaborate devices at Gorhambury 
have long since perished ; and all ‘ the 
pleasant walks and topiary works’ have 
given way to modern improvement. 
That romantic and venerable old pile on 
the banks of the Thames, shaded by its 
spreading elms, and where resides in 
venerable antiquity the head of the 
family of the ‘Tollemaches, retains still 
something of the character given of it by 
Evelyn near two centuries since. At 
Ham House, says the friend of that 
sweet poet Cowley, the parterres, flower. 
gardens, orangeries, groves, avenues, 
fountains, aviaries—and all this at the 
banks of the noblest river in the world— 
must needs be admirable. Loudon has 
collected from the diary of Evelyn some 
interesting uotices of gardens flourishing 
in his time. In Jlampton Park he men- 
tions the sweet rows of lime-trees, and 


* Loudon’s History of Gardening, p. 65, 
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the cradle-walk of Hornbeam, which, for 
‘ the perplexed twining of the trees,’ was 
very observable; Sir Josiah Child's 
wonderful walnut-trees and fish-ponds, 
‘many miles in circuit,’ in Epping 
Forest; Beddington, the seat of the 
Carews, in Surrey, where the first 
orange-trees ever seen in England were 
planted; Marsden, in the same county, 
with its beautiful plantations of trees ; 
= Swallowfield, in Berkshire, where 
Lady Clarendon displayed all her taste 
in rearing flowers, and her lord all his 
skill in planting wood.” 


A paper in the Archeologia* pre- 
serves some slight, but interesting 
memorials of celebrated English gar- 
dens. The garden of Evelyn, at 
Deptford, is described as “ fine for 
walks and hedges, especially his holly 
one,” with a little greenhouse. There, 
also, the visitor found large round 
Philareas, “ smooth-clippen, raised on 
a single stalk from the ground,”— 
fashion very prevalent at that time, 
but now superseded by a more na- 
tural taste. Part of the garden was 
very woody and shady for walking. 
To Evelyn Cowley inscribed his 
elegant essay entitled “'The Garden,” 
where he tells him, “ I know no man 
who possesses more happiness than 
you do in your garden; and yet no 
man who makes his happiness more 


public by a free communication of 


the art and knowledge of it to others.” 
Captain Foster's garden, at Lam- 
beth, is noticed for its myrtles cut 
into fanciful shapes ; its framed walk 
of timber, covered with vines from 
which a considerable supply of wine 
was derived; and for its birds and 
glass hive, which was deemed the 
greatest curiosity of all. Oxned 
Hall, in Norfolk, the seat of the 
Pastons, was celebrated for its foun- 
tains, raised flower-beds, and es- 
paliers of fruit-trees. At Nonsuch, 
was a fountain surrounded by lilac 
trees. Raleigh, to whom is due the 
merit of introducing the cherry-tree 
into Ireland, had splendid orchards 
and gardens at Sherborne. In that 
delicious seclusion he indulged his 
pleasing vein of poetic fancy :— 


“* Go, let the diving negro seek 
For gems hid in some forlorn eovek : 


* T. xii. Read July 5 


_—<— 
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We all pearls scorn 
But what the dewy morn 
Congeals upon each little spire of grass, 
Which careless shepherds beat down as 
they pass ; 
And gold ne’er here appears, 
Save what the yellow Ceres wears.”t 


It appears that only one nursery 
was to be found in England during 
the sixteenth century, and that was 
at Twickenham, belonging to Corbet, 
the father of the worthy bishop.} ‘ 
The garden at Haddon Hall, with its 
terraces, balustrades, and yews, re- 
mains to shew the eccentric in- 
genuity of our ancestors; in whose 
pleasure-grounds Art did, indeed, 
live (to change an image of Pope) not 
so much on managing the riches of 
nature, as in spending them :— 

‘‘ The ivy’d balustrade and terrace steep ; 

Walls mellow’d into harmony by time, 

O’er which fantastic creepers used to 
climb.” 


Milton is supposed to have — 
one of the earliest glimpses of ¢ 
purer taste in gardening. ‘The gar- 
den of Eve is full of flowers, 


“ Which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but n-ture 
boon 
Pour’d forth profuse.” § 


And again he speaks of 
“« A happy, rural scene, of various view.” 


But Bacon had anticipated his 
vision. In that wonderful man’s de- 
scription of a garden, we discover the 
charms of ornamental scenery which 
were realised only after the con- 
clusion of a century. Mason has 
commemorated our debt to Lord 
Bacon in some lines of the English 
Garden, which seem to be among the 
most elegant of that lifeless poem :— 


‘* Yes, sagest Verulam, 

*Twas thine to banish from the royal 
groves 

Each childish vanity of crisped knot, 

And sculptured foliage ; to the lawn 
restore 

The ample space, and bid it feast the 
sight 

With verdure pure, unbroken, unabridged. 

So taught the Sage, taught a degenerate 
reign 


, 1794; but written in 1691, 
See Sir Walter Raleigh’ 8 Poems. 

Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum, t. i. 36. 
B. iv. 242, See Harris, Philological Inquiries. 


Works, t. ii, 559, 
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What in Eliza’s golden day was taste ; 

Not but the mode of that romantic age,— 

The age of tourneys, triumphs, and 
quaint masques, 

Glared with fantastic pageantry, which 
dimm’d 

The sober eye of truth, and dazzled 
ev’n 

The sage himself ;—witness his high- 
arch’d hedge, 

In pillar’d state by carpentry upborne 

With colour’d mirrors deck’d, and prison’d 

birds. 

But when one step has paced his proud 
parterres, 

And reached the heath, then Nature 
glads our eye, 

Sporting in all her lovely carelessness. 

‘There smiles in varied tufts the velvet 
rose ; 

There flaunts the gadding woodbine, 
swells the ground 

In gentle bhillocks, and around its sides 

Through blossom’d shades the secret 
pathway steals,” 

English Garden, b. i. p. 435. 


The most popular example of 
trees clipped into fantastic shapes is 
to be found, perhaps, at Bedfont, 
where the branches of two trees are 
annually converted into peacocks. 
This ingenious parody of Ovid is said 
to have been performed for the first 
time in 1708. If Bacon was the 
prophet, and Milton the herald, of 
true taste in gardening, Addison and 
Pope were the champions who con- 
ducted the crusade against the affec- 
tation and false taste of the age ; the 
first in the Spectator,* and the second 
in the Guardian.t Addison intro- 
duced some imperfect sketches of 
landscape gardening, at his seat, 
Bilton, near Rugby, a small rural 
retirement, as it ‘has been called b 
Loudon, who informs us that it still 
remains, having undergone little al- 
teration, except that worked by the 
gradual lapse of years. The essay of 
Pope is written with much liveliness 
and pleasantry. “I know an eminent 
cook,” he says, “ who beautified his 
country-seat with a coronation-dinner 
in greens, where you see the Cham- 
pion flourishing on horseback at one 
end of the table, and the Queen in 
perpetual youth at the other.” He 
concludes with some amusing articles 


* 414, 447. 


+ 
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from the catalogue of a “virtuoso 
gardener,” who had a turn to sculp- 
ture. Three items will be sufiicient : 

St. George in box; his arm scarce 
long enough, but will be in a condi- 
tion to strike the dragon by next 
April. 

A Green Dragon of the same, 
with a tail of ground ivy for the 
present. 

A pair of Giants, stunted, to be 
sold cheap. 

A quick-set Hog, shot up into a 
Poreupine, by being forgot a week in 
rainy weather. 

There was, however, in 1725, at a 
little village in Lancashire, Crisling- 
ton, a garden belonging to the vicar- 
age which represented a field of bat- 
tle, a general’s tent with cannon 
round it, a tower, a mount, a draw- 
bridge, and every thing necessary to 
compose a camp of soldiers.{ One 
thing may certainly be regretted in 
the reform of gardens, and that is the 
old embowered walk. Pope, in his 
ingenious imitation of Cowley, called 
the “ Garden,” describes one of these 
ancient paths :— 


“«There in bright drops the crystal 
fountains play, 

By laurels shaded from the piercing 
day ; 

Where summer’s beauty midst of winter 
strays, 

And winter's coolness spite of summer’s 
rays.” 


This is an amusing satire upon 
topiary work. I know not whether 
Lord Bolingbroke caught fram Pope 
his temporary passion for gardening. 
When the gate of politics was closed, 
he retired to Dawley, near Uxbridge, 
which had formerly belonged to Lord 
Tankerville. ‘The wall was painted 
with the implements of husbandry, 
done in black crayons, so as to re- 
semble the charcoal drawings on 
common farm-houses.¢ “I am in 
my farm,” he wrote to Swift, “ and 
here I shoot strong and tenacious 
roots. I have caught hold of the 
earth, to use a gardener’s phrase, and 
neither my enemies nor my friends 
will find it an easy matter to trans- 
plant me again.” But Bolingbroke 


t 175. 


+ Mr. Gilbert’s Journal, Chester, 1768: a curious little book, published with the 
recommendation of John Wesley. 
§ Memoirs of Bolingbroke by Cooke, t. iii. 
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life in a temper that fitted him for a 
garden. He retreated to his her- 
mitage without religion, and he soon 
grew weary of it. In Cowley we 
find a more interesting spectacle. 
That amiable and accomplished 
writer retired to Chertsey, in the 
hope of realising his poetical dreams 
of rural enjoyment. “I never had 
any other desire so strong,” he wrote 
to his friend Evelyn, “ and so like-to 
covetousness, as that one which 1 
have always had, that I might be 
master at last of a small house and 
large garden, with very moderate 
conveniences joined to them, and 
there dedicate the remainder of my 
life only to the culture of flowers 
and the study of nature.” And in 
another place,* he professed his love, 
not of whole woods cut into walks, 
of vast parks, fountains, or cascade 
gardens, but of herb, and flower, and 
fruit gardens. In such a garden we 
can see him, like the old man of Ve- 
rona, whom he has described after 
Claudian, and who 


“ Found 
For the whole day the dial of his ground ; 
A neighbouring wood born with himself 
he sees, 
And loves his old contemporary trees.” t 


At Chertsey, Cowley did not find 
the Arcadia he sought. He has, 
however, left behind him some pleas- 
ing memorials, lis garden flourishes 
“as delicious as ever, with its grassy 
walk winding by his favourite brook, 
and the little wooden bridge leading 
into the richest meadows.” ‘The 
porch of his house was removed “ for 
the public safety,” but an inscription 
reminds the visitor that 


“Here the last accents flowed from 


Ot Rt ‘ ” 
Cowley’s tongue. 


There is an elm-tree at Chertsey of 
whose age I am ignorant; but, after 
ascending by a flight of stairs, the 
traveller finds a seat and table, and a 
canopy of green boughs for a roof.{ 
The Romans were accustomed to 


* Essay on Greatness, 
+t Howitt’s Rural Life, t. ii, 231. 
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place seats among the branches of 
large trees. Caligula had one in a 
plane-tree, near V elitre.§ “It had 
not only,” says Gilpin, “a hollow 
cave in its trunk, which was capable 
of holding fifteen persons at dinner, 
with a proper suit of the emperor's 
attendants, but, if [ understand Pliny 
rightly, it had stories also (probably 
artificial flooring) in the boughs of 
the tree.|| A chestnut-tree is men- 
tioned, in Gloucestershire, which con- 
tained within its hollow trunk “a 
pretty wainscoted room, enlightened 
with windows, and furnished with 
seats.” 

Many of our eminent poets appear 
with most pleasing features in their 
rural retirements. Milton, in the 
leafy lanes of Horton ; Shenstone, in 
his dark groves and winding walks; 
Thomson, under the sunny wall of 
the garden; Pope, in his twilight 
grotto; and Cowper, beneath the 
chestnut-trees of Weston. It is de- 
lightful to the reader of Pope to live 
with him at Twickenham. Not- 
withstanding the ridicule of modern 
criticism, he loved nature. In a lect- 
ter to Richardson, written at five 
o'clock on a summer morning, he in- 
vites him to pass the day among his 
shades, “ and as much of the night as 
a fine moon now allows.” Ilis 
grotto was a delicious retreat from 
the heat of noon. Through a sloping 
arcade of trees, the sails glittcred as 
they glided up and down the river ; 
and when the doors of the grotto 
were closed, all the changeful scenery 
of the Thames—hills, woods, and 
boats, were reflected on the wall.** 
His terrace was unequalled for gaicty 
and contrast. ‘The Thames “has no- 
where a better reach.” Low Dysart 
and “ umbrageous Ham” are oppo- 
site; and the Petersham Wood makes 
“the finest finish to Richmond.” }} 
Upon the entrance of his grotto he 
had placed an appropriate inscription 
from Horace, to mark “the cool 
sequestered vale” of his life. ti We 
catch a glimpse of his hospitality, 
when he tells a friend,— 








+ Dangers of an Honest Man in Much Company. 
§ Pliny, Nat. Hist. xii. 3, 4, 5. 
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** Sea Letter to Edward Blount, Esq. June 2, 1725. 
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“From yon old walnut-tree a shower 
shall fall ; 

And grapes long lingering on my only 
wall ; 

And figsf:om standard and espalier join.”* 


He had a flower parterre, planted by 
himself; chestnut-trees ; a vineyard ; 
a bowling-green; and an orangery, 
Pope has commemorated the taste of 
Kent with great elegance :— 


* Pleased let me own in Esher's peace- 
ful grove, 

Where Kent and Nature vye for Pel- 
ham’s love.” + 


Kent resided, on his return to Eng- 
land in 1719, in the house of Lord 
Burlington, to whom Pope addressed 
his graceful epistle on landscape-gar- 
dening :— 


* Kent, who felt 
The pencil’s power ; but fired by higher 
forms 
Of beauty than that pencil knew to paint, 
Worked with the living lines that nature 
lent,” 


Kent attributed his taste, in the dis- 
posal of ground, to the careful study 
of Spenser, whose pictorial scenes 
delighted his eye, and lingered in his 
remembrance. Stowe, in Bucking- 
hamshire, where Lord Cobham re- 
sided, received its most interesting 
embellishments from Kent. Pope 
alludes to its beauty, when he con- 
soles Lord Burlington with the hope 
of equalling it. Claremont, the pro- 
duction of Kent's skill, has been ce- 
lebrated by Garth, Warton, Thom- 
son, and Walpole. Esher has also 
received the tribute of poetic praise. 
Whately, in his very elegant observa- 
tions on gardening, remarks, that 
probably from eagerness to display 
the effect, the trees both of Clare- 
mont and Esher were ranged too 
near each other. Walpole dwells 
particularly upon Kent's admirable 
management of artificial water. If 
he found an ancient wood, spreading 
its dark branches far and wide into a 
venerable gloom, he thinned the 
foremost ranks, says Walpole ; and 
while he softened the blackness, he 
mingled a chequered light with the 
lengthened shadows. Walpole en- 
tertained a very lively admiration 
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for Kent; he considexed him to be 
born with a genius capable of creat- 
ing a system out of the twilight of im- 
perfect essays. “ We leapt the fence, 
and saw that all nature was a gar- 
den.” Kent, as we have seen, attri- 
buted his success in landscape-gar- 
dening to the pictures of Spenser. 
But he is supposed to have derived 
assistance from a poet whose genius 
bore no strong resemblance to Spen- 
ser’s. Horace Walpole says, speak- 
ing of Kent,— 

“ Mr. Pope undoubtedly contributed 
to form his taste. The design of the 
Prince of Wales’s garden, at Carlton 
House, was evidently borrowed from the 
poet’s, at ‘I'wickenham. ‘There was a 
little affected modesty in the latter, when 
he said, of all his works, he was most 
proud of his garden. And yet it was a 
singular effort of art and taste to impress 
so much variety and scenery on a spot of 
five acres. ‘The passing through the 
gloom from the grotto to the opening 
day, the retiring and again assembling 
shades, the dusky groves, the larger 
lawn, and the solemnity of the termina- 
tion at the cypresses that lead up to his 
mother’s tomb, are managed with exqui- 
site judgment; and though Lord Peter- 
borough assisted him 
‘ To form his quincunx and to rank his 

vines, 
those were not the most pleasing ingre- 


dieuts of his little perspective.” + 


Walpole intimates his belief that 
the garden of General Dormer, at 
Rousham, which he thinks the most 
engaging of Kent’s works, was plan- 
ned on the model of Pope’s,—at least 
in the “ opening and retiring shades 
of Venus's Vale.” One great feature 
of excellence in Kent was the pro- 
spective view which he took of his 
designs. “The prophetic eye of 
taste,” as Mr. Pitt called it—I borrow 
the language of Gray—“ sees all the 
beauties that a place is susceptible of 
before they are born; and when it 
plants a seedling, already sits under 
the shadow of it, and enjoys the 
effect it will have from every point 
of view that lies in prospect.” 

The grotto of Pope—in which he 
was considered by his friends to have 
displayed the same poetic genius that 
embellished his verses—has become 


* Second Part of Imitations of Horace, b. ii. set. 1. 
t Epilogue to Satires, dial. 2. 
t Lord Orford on Modern Gardening, 
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the prey of modern speculation, and 
of that disregard of all intellectual 
dignity which marks with disgrace 
the forehead of the age we live in. 
That secluded temple of fancy and 
contemplation,— 
“ Where ling’ring drops from min’ral 
roofs distil,” 
the Egerian grotto, where “ nobly 
pensive St. John sat and thought,” 
and where 


“British sighs from dying Windham 
stole, 

And the bright flame was shot through 
Marchmont’s soul,” 


is now abandoned to the hammer of 


the carpenter. 

Thomson, who lived near Pope, 
without possessing his opportunities 
of displaying his taste in gardening, 
equalled, perhaps we might say ex- 
celled him, in a passion for rural ob- 
jects. He would stand by his win- 
dow for an hour and listen to the 
nightingales. He had a quick eye 
for the charms of landscape-garden- 
ing; how the pencil lives along such 
a line as the following,— 

“ Or gleams in lengthened vista through 
the trees.” 


In the Seasons —the journal of a 

poet of nature—his affection for sce- 

nery and flowers displays itself in 

exquisite loveliness. How deliciously 

coloured are the following flowers ; 

every tint glows :-— 

‘ Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every 
grace, 

Throws out the snowdrop and the crocus 
first, 

The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, 

And polyanthus of unnumber'd dyes ; 

The yellow wall-flower stain’d with iron 
brown, 

And lavish stock that scents the garden 
round ; 

From the soft wing of vernal breezes 
shed, 

Anemonies ; auriculas enrich'’d 

With shining meal o'er all their velvet 
leaves, 

And fall ranunculas of glowing red. 

Then comes the tulip race, where Beauty 
plays . 

Her idle freaks ; from family diffused 

To family, as flies the feathery-dust, 

The varied colours run.”—Spring. 


The amiable Shenstone painted 
flowers with the pencil, and recom- 
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mended the amusement as a pleasing 
solace of a summer hour, but he 
could not rival, in his verse at least, 
these exquisite colours of Thomson's 
pen. 

Shenstone possessed a garden, more 
elegantly Giaponed even than Pope's, 
He loved to lie upon a green bank in 
the sun,*— 


‘“ When the old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holyday ;” 


or to wander through the shady 
grove which he had consecrated to 
Virgil. But Nature has no en- 
chantment in her cup, except it be 
blessed by Religion and Content. It 
has no beauty unless Peace wreathe 
it in flowers. “I feed my wild 
ducks,” complained the poet, “I 
water my carnations! happy enough, 
if I eould extinguish my ambition 
quite, or indulge the desire of being 
something more beneficial in my 
sphere.” He sighed because he had 
turned out of the dusty highway, 


into the cool and sheltered paths of 


sequestered life. Horace Walpole 
laughed at Shenstone for being 
miserable, except when his garden 
awoke the admiration of visitors; 
but Walpole confesses that the same 
anxiety for praise excited his own 
feelings during his earlier residence 
at Strawberry Hill. That passion, 
however, for applause presently died 
away; and he then began, as he tells 
us, to shudder at every ring at the 
gate. One anecdote of his petulant 
ill-humour is good enough to be re- 

sated here. He had been worn out 
»y successive parties of visitors; at 
length a wet day set in; the rain 
descended in torrents. ‘To-day, at 
least, exclaimed Horace to himself, I 
shall not be annoyed. Vain hope! 
He had scarcely uttered the words, 
when a violent ringing announced an 
arrival. It was a party desiring to 
view the house and grounds. “ ‘fell 
them,” said Walpole to the servant, 
while the rain dashed against the 
windows, “ that they cannot possibly 
be permitted to see the house, but 
they are quite welcome to walk in the 
garden.” 

Shenstone had a better heart than 
Walpole, and in his pleasing poem 
on Rural Elegance he ~ gracefully 
alluded to his favourite pursuit :— 
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« And sure there seem of human kind 
Some born to shun the solemn strife, 
Some for amusive tasks design'’d 
To certain ills of life ; 
Grace its lone vales with many a budding 
rose, 
New founts of bliss disclose, 
Call for refreshing shades and decorate 
repose.” 

When we remember that Shen- 
stone had no model for many of his 
pleasing designs in landscape-garden- 
ing, we may readily forgive the few 
marks of ill-taste which have been 
noticed at the Leasowes—his zig-zag 
walk, his gilt urn, and what George 
Mason called a few collegiate pecu- 
liarities. One is inclined to smile at 
his half-playful, half-serious com- 
plaint, that his opulent neighbours 
at Hayley anticipated every thing 
which he proposed to do when he 
became rich ;* and there is something 
of a pleasant malignity in his com- 
municating to the same friend} that 
a caterpillar had demolished the 
beauty of all the large oaks at Hay- 
ley, while his own trees were pro- 
tected by their littleness. Horace 
Walpole alludes to the embarrassed 
circumstances of Shenstone. Poor 
man! he had, indeed, some business 
for a collector of rents, when he told 
one of his correspondents that a 
tenant owed him three years and 
a-half’s rent, of which he could not 
obtain any portion. 

The most elegant picture of the 
Leasowes was given by Whately in 
his Observations on Gardening. ‘The 
prospect from the grounds was of 
the richest and most varied descrip- 
tion. Immediately before the eye 
lay the large town of Hales Owen. 
The Wrekin, at the distance of thirty 
miles, was visible in the horizon, and 
the farm of the Leasowes breathed a 
pastoral repose over the landscape. 
A delicious grove overhung a small 
valley, through which flowed a clear 
rivulet. Whately’s description is 
more beautiful than any rural piec- 


ture to be found in the verses of 
Shenstone :— 


“The stream rushes into the dell by 
a very precipitate cascade, which is seen 
through the openings in the trees, glim- 
mering at a distance among the shades 
which overhang it. The current, as it 
proceeds, drops down several falls, but 


* To Graves. September 1747, 
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between them it is placid and smooth ; it 
is every where clear, and sometimes 
dappled by gleams of light, while the 
shadow of every single leaf'is marked on 
the water, and the verdure of the foliage 
above, of the moss, and the grass, and 
the wild plants on the brink, seems 
brightened in the reflection. Various 
pretty clusters of open coppice wood 
are dispersed about the banks ; stately 
forest trees rise in beautiful groups upon 
fine. swelling knolls above them, and 
often one or two, detached from the rest, 
incline down the slopes, or slant across 
the stream. As the valley descends, it 
grows more gloomy ; the rivulet is lost 
in a pool, which is dull, encompassed 
and darkened by large trees, and just be- 
fore the stream enters it, in the midst of 
a plantation of yews, is a bridge of one 
arch, built of a dusky-coloured stone, 
and simple even to rudeness ; but this 
gloom is not a black spot ill united with 
the rest, it is only a deeper cast of shade ; 
no part of the scene is lightsome. A so- 
lemnity prevails over the whole, and it 
receives an additional dignity from an 
inscription on a small obelisk, dedicating 
the grove to the genius of Virgil.”’} 


This is a very charming descrip- 
tion, and the spot seems to have been 
worthy of it. The composition of 
Virgil’s Grove is a frequent theme 
in the eorrespondence of Shenstone. 
It was here that he erected an urn 
to the memory of Thomson, who was 
to have visited the Leasowes in the 
week that the intelligence of his 
death arrived. Ina letter to Graves, 
Shenstone says,—“ I have begun my 
terrace on the high hill I shewed 
you, made some considerable im- 
provements in Virgil’s Grove, and 
finished a walk from it to the house.” 
Sunday evening seems to have been 
the public hour of resort to the 
Leasowes, and in one of the root- 
houses of Virgil's Grove, Shenstone 
placed a very pretty rustic inscrip- 
tion. The place was, indeed, not 
unsuited to the fairy by whom the 
lines were supposed to be written :— 


“ The shade, 
High-roofed, and walks beneath, and 
alleys brown, 
That opened in the midst a woody scene ; 
Nature’s own work it seem'd (Nature 
taught Art), 
And to a superstitious eye the haunt 
Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs.” 
Par. Reg, b. ii. 
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Here Oberon, “in cool grot and 
mossy,” might delight to trip away 
the summer noon. I return to 
Whately. 

Pain’s Hill, near Cobham, Surrey, 
is also described by him, and his de- 
scription derives an additional charm 
from the remembrance that Pain’s 
Iiill still remains in perfect preser- 
vation.* Its proprietor, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, is said to have studied pictures 
with a view to the embellishment of 
the park. Whately calls it a new 
creation. But, passing to Hagley, 
the celebrated seat of Lord Lyttleton, 
which Whately describes, I cannot 
resist the temptation of extracting 
his account of the ‘Tinian lawn :— 


‘It is encompassed with the stateliest 
trees, all fresh and vigorous, and so full 
of leaf that not a stem, not a branch ap- 
pears ; but large masses of foliage only 
describe an undulating outline. The 
effect, however, is not produced by the 
boughs feathering down to the bottom ; 
they, in appearance, shoot out hori- 
zontally a few feet above the ground to a 
surprising distance, and form underneath 
an edging of shade, into which the re- 
treat is immediute at every hour of the 
day. The verdure of the turf is as luxu- 
riant, there as in the open space. The 
ground gently waves in both, over easy 
swells and little dips, just varying, not 
breaking, the surface ; no strong lines are 
drawn, no striking objects are admitted, 
but all is of an even temper, all mild, 
placid, and serene ; in the gayest season 
of the day, not more than cheerful; in 
the stillest watch of night, not gloomy, 
The scene is, indeed, peculiarly adapted 
to the tranquillity of the latter, when the 
moon seems to repose her light on the 
thick foliage of the grove, and steadily 
marks the shade of every bough. It is 
delightful then to saunter here and see 
the grass and the gossamer which en- 
twines it, glistening with dew ; to listen 
and hear nothing stir, except, perhaps, 
a withered leaf dropping gently through 
a tree; and, sheltered from the chill, to 
catch the freshness of the evening air, 
A solitary urn, chosen by Mr. Pope for 
the spot, and now inscribed to his 
memory, when shewn by a gleam of 
moonlight through the trees, fixes that 
thoughtfulness and composure, to which 
the mind is insensibly led by the rest of 
this elegant scene.” 


Alison, I believe, quotes this pass- 
age in his Essay on Taste. It is 
certainly extremely chaste and pleas- 
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ing, and deserves all the praise which 
Alison bestows upon it. That inge- 
nious writer might, however, have 
referred to the following lines of 
Thomson, which Whately seems to 
have remembered when describing 
the silence of the Tinian Grove :— 


“ The pale descending year, yet pleasing 
still, 

A gentler mood inspires; for now the 
leaf 

Tncessant rustles from the mournful grove, 

Oft startling such as, studious, walk below, 

And slowly circles through the waving 
air.’— Autumn, 957. 


Whately, as we learn from Lou- 
don, held a situation in the Treasury, 
and possessed a small picturesque 
place near Chertsey. He died soon 
after the publication of his Observa- 
tions on Gardening, and after his 
death appeared some remarks on the 
characters of Shakspeare. He was 
evidently a person of great accom- 
plishments and of a most graceful 
and refined taste. Alison, in some 
respects a kindred spirit, praises the 
elegance of his style :— 


** Friends, books, a garden, and perhaps 
his pen, 

Delightful industry enjoy’d at home, 

And Nature in her cultivated trim ;’— 


Such scems to have been the fortu- 
nate life of Whately. So graceful a 
writer should have given us a history 
of rural life in England. It might 
have been a companion for the Sea- 
sons of Thomson, in a more modest 
dress. Gray was acquainted with 
Whately’s Observations on Garden- 
ing, but he alludes to him very 
coldly. Describing a summer tour 
through Gloucestershire, Shropshire, 
&c., he tells Dr. Wharton that he 
descended the Wye from Ross to 
Chepstowe, and that he would find 
the beauties of that lovely river “ not 
ill described by Mr. Whately, under 
the name of the New Weir.” Since 
that period, Gilpin, and still more re- 
cently Wordsworth, have made the 
banks of the Wye classic ground. 

It is impossible to linger upon this 
subject, or to paint all our poets in 
their gardens. The poet Mason has 
left at Aston in Derbyshire some 
evidences of his taste in gardening; 
and with what an attractive counte- 
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nance does he look through this beau- 
tiful sonnet :— 


« A plaintive sonnet flow'd from Milton’s 
pen, 

When ‘Time had stolen his three-and- 

twentieth year ; 

Say, shall not I then shed one tuneful 

F tear, 
Robb'd by the thief of threescore years 
and ten ? : 
No! for the foes of all life-lengthened 
men, 

Trouble and toil approach not yet too 

near ; 

Reason, meanwhile, and health, and 

memory dear, 
Hold unimpair’d their weak, yet wonted 
reign. 
Still round my shelter'd lawn I pleased 
can stray, 
Still trace my sylvan blessings to their 
spring : 
Being of Beings! Yes, that silent lay, 

Which musing Gratitude delights to 

sing, 
Still to thy sapphire throne shall Faith 
convey, 

And Hope, the cherub of unwearied 

wing.” 

Mason was not always an amiable 
man, but his intellectual features as- 
sume a pleasing expression when he 
gathers a flower. His poem upon 
gardening is cold and artificial, but 
he possessed a very cultivated taste, 
and very considerable knowledge of 
the subject. Aston commands a 
view of the Peak. 

[t was observed of Linneus, by a 
French writer, that his glowing love 
of flowers induced him to believe 
that he had a worship to establish, of 
which he was the prophet. His dial 
of flowers was, indeed, the work of a 
poct. But Cowper is one of the most 
agreeable culogists of gardens. Le 
had no ample domain, like Shen- 
stone or Pope, to embellish with all 
the graces of taste. He shews us 
what may be done in a little plot of 
ground ; and we always turn to the 
third book of his Task with peculiar 
pleasure. It contains a most de- 
lightful sketch of the Christian gen- 
tleman in the country, living in the 
duties of religion, among his books 
and in his garden. It was said of 
Virgil’s husbandman, that he used a 
pitchfork with elegance ; and we cer- 
tainly are not offended by the spec- 
tacle of the poet of Olney, with a 
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broom in his hand, sweeping away 
the leaves from his little walks.’ 
The following piece of flower-paint- 
ing has remarkable truth and bril- 
lianey :— 


‘The woodbine pale and wan, 

But well compensating her sickly looks 

With never-cloying odours, early and 
late ; 

Hypericum, all bloom, so thick a swarm 

Of flowers, like flies clothing her slender 
rods, 

That scarce a leafappears ; mezerion, too, 

Though leafless, well-attired, and thick 
beset 

With blushing wreaths, investing ev’ry 
spray ; 

Althea with the purple eye ; the broom, 

Yellow and bright, as bullion unalloy’d, 

Her blossoms; and, luxuriant above all, 

The jasmine, throwing wide her elegant 
sweets, 

The deep dark green of whose unvar- 
nish’d leaf 

Makes more conspicuous, and illumines 
more 

The bright profusion of her scatter’d 
stars.”’+ 


This picture may be compared 
with the eee one by Thomson. 
There is less glare in the style of the 


Weston poct, than in that of the 


minstrel of Richmond. Thomson 
often produced a lively effect by his 
Oriental tinting ; but Cowper employs 
only the purest colours. 

We might expect that all violent 
reforms in horticulture and land- 
scape - gardening would excite the 
censure of Cowper, and accordingly 
we find him inveighing against one 
of the most famous professors of that 
day :— 

«« Lo, he comes! 

Th’ omnipotent magician Brown appears ! 

Down falls the venerable pile, th’ abode 

Of our forefathers —a grave whisker’d 
race, 

But tasteless. Springs a palace in its 
stead, 

But in a distant spot; where, more ex- 
posed, 

Tt may enjoy the advantage of the North 

And aguish East till time shall have 
transform’d 

Those naked acres to a sheltering grove. 

He speaks! the lake in front becomes a 
lawn; 

Woods vanish, hills subside, and valleys 
rise ; 

And streams, as if created for his use, 

Pursue the track of his directing wand ; 


ss 


* Task, b. iii. 


+ Task, b, vi. 
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Sinuous or straight, now rapid and now 
slow, 

Now murm’ring soft, now roaring in cas- 
cades— 

Ev'n as he bids,”* 


The poet might have introduced 
a little Tight into this dark picture. 
Brown, with all his perverse in- 
genuity, possessed original genius. 
He completed in a week the lake at 
Blenheim, which is said to be one of the 
finest pieces of artificial water in the 
world. Cowper, who loved the over- 
arching boughs of old trees, resented 
the reckless intemperance of Brown, 
who cut them down without remorse. 
Sir William Chambers complained, 
that if the fashion of destruction con- 
tinued, in a few years it would be im- 
possible to find three trees in a straight 
line from the Land's Endtothe Tweed. 
Brown was, however, sometimes very 
successful in disposing grounds. The 
view he obtained of Cheney’s Church, 
at Lord Cavendish’s seat of Latimer’s, 
displayed his ability to create beauties 
inalandscape. Yet at the same place 
he planted a narrow vale by the side 
of an artificial river, with circular 
clumps of firs alone : fortunately, their 
death restored the scene to its beauty. 
In speaking of Brown, Stowe, ‘Tren- 
tham, Richmond, and Blenheim, 
should also be remembered. The 
pleasure grounds of Harewood House 
were designed by Brown, and sub- 
sequently improved by Repton and 
others. “I have not seen,” is the 
observation of Horace Walpole to 
Mr. Conway, “ the improvements at 
Blenheim; I used to think it one of 
the ugliest places in England; a 
giant's castle, who had laid waste all 
the country round him.” Every one 
now allows the merit of Brown's 
achievements there. When Walpole 
visited Blenheim some years before, 
he expressed his disgust in one of the 
many vivacious letters which he ad- 
dressed to George Montagu :—“ The 
place is as ugly as the house; and 
the bridge, like the beggar at the 
duchess’s gate, begs for a drop of 
water, and is refused.” "Walpole was 
not equally satisfied with the per- 
formances of Brown at More Park, 
where he had undulated the horizon 
into so many artificial molehills, that 
it looked as unnatural “ as if it had 
been drawn with a rule and com- 
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8.” Having spoken incidentally 
of Stowe, I may give Walpole’s very 
amusing and characteristic notice of 
it; merely adding, that a summer 
day would be most agreeably em- 
ployed in visiting that magnificent 
residence. Its attractions are of a 
peculiar description ; not the sanctity 
of age; not the glory of wonderful 
exploits ;—but a series of illustrations 
of the eighteenth century :— 

** Every acre,” as Horace Walpole 
wrote to George Montagu, in the sum- 
mer of 1770, ** brings to one’s mind some 
instance of the parts or pedantry, of the 
taste or want of taste, of the ambition or 
love of fame or greatness, or miscarriages 
of those who have inhabited, planned, 
decorated, or visited the place. Pope, 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, Kent, Gibbs, Lord 
Cobham, Lord Chesterfield, the mob 
of nephews, the Lyttletons, Granvilles, 
Wests, Leonidus Glover, and Wilkes, 
the late Prince of Wales, the King of 
Denmark, Princess Amelia, and the 
proud monuments of Lord Chatham’s 
services, now enshrined there, then ana- 
thematised there, and now again com. 
manding there, with the temple of friend- 
ship, like the temple of Janus, sometimes 
open to war, and sometimes shut up in 
factious cabals—all these images crowd 
upon one’s memory, and add visionary 
personages to the charming scenes that 
are so enriched with fanes and temples, 
that the real prospects are little less than 
visions themselves.” 

The distinguishing feature of 
Brown’s improvement in planting was 
known by the name of the clump. 
This circumstance has occasioned an 
amusing anecdote. When Brown was 
high-sheriff, some person seeing that 
his servants were straggling, called 
out to him, “ Clump your javelin 
men!” A pleasantry not ill deserved 
by the vainest man in England. 
While contemplating one of his own 
canals, Brown is said to have broken 
into an apostrophe, more remarkable 
than that in Russelas :—“ Thames! 
Thames! thou wilt never forgive me!” 
In mentioning Blenheim, I may add 
that Vanbrugh exerted his genius in 
constructing the chimneys at Blen- 
heim, which, although when nearly 
contemplated, appear too ponderous 
even for his building, yet in the distant 
views, as Price observes, where their 
want of congruity is not apparent, 
they produce a rich and grand effect. 
Swift has said that 
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« Van's genius, without thought or lec- 
ture, 
Is hugely turn’d to architecture.” 


But Vanbrugh possessed, undoubt- 
edly, the elements of a bold and 
daring genius. 

Among the places that immediately 
recur to the memory, should be men- 
tioned Cassiobury Park. The gar- 
dens were arranged by Le Notre, the 
disposer of the gardet as of Versailles, 
and the planter of our own parks of 
St. James's and Greenwich. 


“‘ No man,” says Evelyn, ‘‘ has been 
more industrious than this noble lord in 
planting about his seat, adorned with 
walks, ponds, and other rural elegances. 
The gardens are very rare; and cannot 
be otherwise, having so skilful an artist 
to govern them as Cooke, who is, as to 
the mechanical part, not ignorant in 
mathematics, and pretends to astrology. 
There is an excellent collection of the 
choicest fruit.” 


Evelyn adds, with innocent irony, 
“ My jord is not illiterate beyond 
the Tate of most noblemen of his 
age.” Lord Essex entered actively in- 
to horticultural pursuits, assisting to 
prune the trees. Loudon says that 
the buildings and garden-scenery 
harmonise with each other, being 
venerable in age, rich in design, and 
admirable in execution. Onesingular 
feature at Cassiobury should not be 
forgotten—a Chinese garden. It con- 
tains a conserv atory, a sort of low 
pagoda, and other ornamental build- 
ings, full of Chinese porcelain, man- 
darins, figures, paintings, fountains, 
and gold fish. V ery large plants of 
green and black tea aid the illusion. 
We may also, although in a digres- 
sion, notice at the seat of the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury, Hatfield House, 
a beautiful antique flower-garden, 
“with walks arched over with clipped 
lime-trees.” A terrace-walk of turf 
separates it from the mansion. 

The grounds at St. Anne’s Hill 
were laid out under the eye of Fox, 
with great taste and beauty; and by 
the affectionate care of Mrs. Fox, 
they are kept in excellent order, 
and some valuable plants are still to 
be found there. Among the trees 
are some fine cedars ; one was brought 
hy Mrs. Fox, a small plant, in her 
carriage from Lec’s Nursery, about 
five-and- -thirty yearsago. Here, also, 
is one of the very few cone-bearing 
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deciduous cypresses in England. It 
is said to be a most beautiful tree, 
with pendant branches sweeping the 
lawn. ‘The cypresses at Percy Cross, 
Lord Ravensworth’s seat, are between 
seventy and eighty feet high. In 
that garden, also, is the largest Salis- 
buria in Europe. To return to St. 

Anne’s Hill. The kitchen - _ 
is happily arranged, being “ blended 
on two sides with the pleasure- 

ground ; on the opposite two, enclosed 
by beech-hedges, concealed from the 
exterior by evergreens.” The garden 
is intersected by grass walks, which 
give it a very fresh and rural ap- 
pearance. Upon these interesting 
subjects Loudon, in his numerous 
productions upon trees and gardens, 
should, of course, be diligently con- 
sulted. Iam indebted to his pen for 
the following very curious description 
of a rock-garden, belonging to lal 
Broughton :— 

“The length of the flower~garden, 
within the rocky boundary, is sixty yards, 
and the breadth thirty-four yards. The 
baskets, twenty-seven in number, are in 
five straight rows ; and each basket is a 
circle, nine feet five inches in diameter. 
They are made of iron, worked on an iron 
rod ; the rod being placed upon small 
pegs, to keep the basket to the level of 
the grass ; and they are pairited a yellow 
stone colour, to harmonise with the rocks 
and the verandah, They stand eight 
inches above the ground, the grass coming 
close to the iron rod. The design of the 
rock-work was taken from a small model 
representing the mountains of Savoy, 
with the valley of Chamouni. The watis 
and the foundation are built of the red 
sandstone of the country ; and the other 
materials have'been collected from various 
quarters, chiefly from Wales; but it is 
now so generally covered with creeping 
and Alpine plants, that it all mingles to- 
gether in one mass. The outline, how- 
ever, is carefully preserved ; and the 
part of the model that represents La Mer 
de Glace is worked with grey limestone, 
quartz, and spar. It has no cells for 
plants; the spaces are filled up with 
broken fragments of white marble, to 
look like snow, and the spar is intended 
for the glacier.” 


This curious rock-work was formed 
under the direction of Lady Brough- 
ton, who devoted nearly eight years 
to its composition. Rare and beauti- 
ful Alpines delight the eye. There 
is at Red-leaf, near Penshurst, a still 
lovelier specimen of a rock-garden, 
to which Nature has herself contri- 
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buted. Mr. Wells has spent a large 

portion of thirty years in adorning 

this place. A very interesting ac- 

count of Red-leaf—the only one, in- 

deed, which I have seen — appeared 

in the Gardener's Magazine for July 

1839. But however ingenious these 

adaptations or imitations of nature 

may be, we sometimes almost invo- 

luntarily remember the lines of Payne 

Knight :— 

** But let no servile copyist appear, 

To plant his paltry imitations here ; 

To shew how Baalbec dwindled to the 
eye, 

And Pestum's fanes, with columns six 
feet high.” 

It is impossible even to name the 
English gardens or seats which are or 
were remarkable for extent, or beauty, 
or richness of decoration. Cannons 
Park, at Edgware, promised to be 
the superbest place in the country. 
The Duke of Chandos proposed to 
purchase land from Little Stanmore to 
his town-house in Cavendish Square, 
so as to plant an avenue of nine 
miles in length; and it is said that, if 
he had lived, he would have accom- 
plished this magnificent design. ‘The 
garden of the Rev. William Herbert 
at Spofforth contains many exceed- 
ingly beautiful and rare flowers ; and 
some choice bulbs bloom in the bor- 
ders. Mr. Herbert is not only a 
scientific florist, but a very elegant 
poet ; having contributed an epic, on 
the Miltonic principles of rhythm, to 
our own degenerate days. Frognals, 
near Bromley, has obtained a reputa- 
tion for its white figs. 

“The grounds of White Knights,” 
says Mrs. Hofland, “ exhibit every 
specimen of gardening in the most 
extensive sense of the term, with all 
the peculiar characteristics and ap- 
propriate embellishments which be- 
long to each.” They were laid out 
under the direction of the Duke of 
Marlborough, who resided at White 
Knights for many years. But Mr. 
Loudon says, that the grounds con- 
tain little variety of surface, and their 
chief beauty results from the artificial 
display of exotics and thatched hues. 

One great charm of an English 
garden is the extreme freshness of its 
turf. Some of the most delicious 
turf in England may be seen at Cam- 
bridge; there flourish in fragrance 
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and freshness the trim grass-plats of 
Milton. The lawn at King’s is in 
excellent condition; but Neville’s 
Court, in Trinity, has a peculiar 
charm of stillness and repose. ‘The 
meadows behind Trinity and Clare 
are beautifully bright with verdure. 
Here ruminates the shining cow 
under the shadowy boughs ; and here 
wantons the college hackney,— 


‘** His sleek sides bathing in the dewy 
green.” * 


Little cares he for discussions on the 
corn-laws, watched over by the be- 
neficent eye of the Bursar. Happy 
in his seclusion and in his life, no 
ecclesiastical commission disturbs his 
stall. Railways trouble him not, he 
still keeps to the road; and, often in 
the soft hour of a June sunset, may 
his feet be heard leisurely pattering 
along beneath the dim avenue of 
limes. 

Foreign gardens surpass ours in 
odour. ‘The gardens of the Tuileries 
are famous for their walks bordered 
by orange-trees in tubs; but the 
blossoms, being a perquisite of the 
gardener, are always plucked off and 
sold. This is a great pity, and de- 
prives the visitor of one of the most 
delicious charms of which the senses 
are susceptible. Mr. Loudon, who 
visited Paris in 1830, and paid, as 
was to be expected, particular atten- 
tion to its gardens and trees, ex- 
pressed his opinion, that by the judi- 
cious distribution of orange-trees, and 
other odoriferous shrubs and plants, 
or even by the common mignonette 
alone, the air not only of Paris, but of 
any city, might be rendered sweet and 
fragrant as that of a garden. Every 
traveller knows that the country 
round Genoa and Naples is richly 
scented with orange-flowers; and 
Milton’s beautiful description of 
“ Araby the Blest” is often remem- 
bered by the scholar, as he sails along 
these delicious shores. 

There is very little green turf to 
be seen on the Continent, the vivid 
lustre soon dies. There are a few 
exceptions. The garden of the Palais 
Royal is remarkable for the beauty 
of its turf, which is watered every 
night during the summer. No per- 
son who is accustomed to the smooth- 
shaven lawns of English cottages, 
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or to the vivid herbage of English 
meadows, can conceive the dry, starv- 
ing, thirsty appearance of a French 
or Italian grass-plot. That bright 
and healthful green, which Words- 
worth poetically and beautifully calls 
the emerald radiance, is entirely un- 
known. With the single exception 
of the garden at Caserta, I do not 
remember a green grass-plot in Italy. 

With respect to landscape-garden- 
ing, it will be sufficient to remember 
the remark of Knight, that scarcely 
any parts of England are capable 
of representing the compositions of 
Salvator Rosa, Claude, and the Pous- 
sins; a few picturesque portions of 
the island may afford representations 
of the scenes produced by Rysdael, 
Burghem, and Pynaker ; while those 
of Hobbima, Waterloe, and Adrian 
Vandervelvt, can be obtained an 
where. If, exclaimed Lord Orford, 
we have the seeds of a Claude or a 
Jasper amongst us, he must come 
forth. “If wood, water, groves, 

valleys, glades, can inspire a poet or 
painter, this is the country, this is 
the age to produce them. The flocks, 
the herds, that are now admitted into, 
now graze on the borders of our cul- 
tivated plains, are ready before the 
painter’s eyes, and group themselves 
to animate his pictures.” There seems 
to be a slight difference in opinion 
between these accomplished writers 
on landscape-gardening. I think that 
Knight has delivered the soundest 
judgment. We have neither the 
architecture nor the sunshine of 
Claude; we look in vain for the 
savage fertility and the melodramatic 
 wossoeca of Salvator; the classic 
1armony of Poussin must be sought, 
and with no hasty observation ; but the 
rural landscape’ of our own painters 
lies under our eyes. The people who 
possess the Seasons of Thomson may 
be satisfied with the delineations of 
Gainsborough. 

We have hitherto been walking 
in flower-gardens, or among the rich 
scenery of art; perhaps the reader 
may now be pleased with the view 
of a garden consecrated to the palate. 
Let him recreate himself in the very 
ingenious cherry-garden belonging 
to Mr. taicethers. The form, as 
described by Loudon, is nearly 
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parallelogram, about twice as long as 
It is broad; it is surrounded by a 
wire-fence ten feet high, the texture 
being such as will exclude small 
birds ; that is, each mesh is two inches 
high, by one inch broad. The trees 
are standards, planted in the angles 
of squares; and their branches are 
kept in a horizontal position, by being 
tied down to stakes. A gravel-walk 
enters at one end, passes up the middle, 
and goes out at the other end. Per- 
haps a winding walk would have a 
better effect. In the intervals among 
the trees are planted gooseberries, 
currants, raspberries, and strawberries 
of different sorts. ‘The cherries are 
of various kinds, but chiefly May- 
dukes, White-hearts, and the Black 
Circassian. At regular distances all 
through the area of this plot, wooden 
boxes, as sockets for posts, are fixed 
in the ground; and when the fruit 
begins to ripen, a net of the kind 
used in pilchard-fishing, and made at 
Bridport, in Dorsetshire, the meshes 
of two inches, is drawn over the whole 
cherry-garden, fastened to the top of 
the wire-fence by hooks which are 
fixed there, and supported from the 
trees by the props placed in the 
sockets. These props are fourteen 
feet high at the sides, and gradually 
rise to the middle of the garden ; and 
they have blunt heads, in order not 
to injure the netting. The netting 
necessary for covering this square, 
which is 80 feet by 220 feet, is in 
two pieces, each 100 feet by 150 feet. 
During rain or dewy evenings the 
net is tightened, and forms a grand 
vault over the whole cherry-garden ; 
during sunshine, or when the weather 
is dry, it is slackened, and forms a 
festooned vault supported by pots.* 

But we must not linger even in 
this delicious cherry-garden, where 
the woods, already glowing with the 
setting day, invite our footsteps, and 
all nature smiles with the “ coming 
on of grateful evening mild.” In the 
western sky the coloured clouds float ; 
now like the painted folds of Aurora’s 
veil, now in “ large brilliant volumes, 
like native cinnabar; now of a vivid 
red, like the marble of Languedoc ;” 
now like the wings of angels, flushed 
with the rose of Eden. Let us retire 
into the forest. 


* See Gardeners’ Magazine, March 1828. 
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QUEEN ANNE BOLEYN — JOHN KINGSTON — OLIVER CROMWELL — ORLANDO GIBBONS — 
SIR ROGER L’ESTRANGE, DUBBED ‘‘ OLIVER CROMWELL’S FIDDLER ”— JAMES QUIN, 


THE BASS SINGER, 


In the time of Charles I., near the 
Park entrance on the east side of 
St. James’s palace, stood a cluster 
of low-roofed buildings, which were 
then tenanted by the master of the 
choristers of the chapel royal, and 
had been so occupied from the time 
of Henry VIII. On this site, soon 
after the coming to this country of 
King George 1, was erected the 
German chapel. 

In one of these ancient tenements 
resided John Kingston, who had a 
passage between ivy-grown dwarf 
walls which led to Pall Mall. This 
passage had served, a full century 
before, as the private entrance to the 
flower-garden of Queen Anne Boleyn. 

This John Kingston had been a 
disciple of Orlando Gibbons, and sub- 
sequently became organist to Oliver 
Cromwell, who, according to the tes- 
timony of that interesting gossip, 
Anthony Wood, “ had an affection 
for music and musicians.” 

Kingston’s name appears amongst 
the household musical establishment 
of King Charles I. Afterwards, how- 
ever, for an increased salary, he went 
over to Cromwell, and was by him 
retained to instruct his daughters in 
music. Mrs. Claypole, the favourite 
daughter of the Lord-Protector, was 
considered a proficient on the organ. 
She performed also on the lute. 

Cromwell, during the latter part 
of his administration, became melan- 
choly, and sought retirement from 
the cares of state. He used to sit in 
awful silence by the side of this ex- 
cellent lady for hours, until at length 
she would touch the black and white 
keys with such pathos as to melt his 
heart, when, embracing her with pa- 
ternal affection, he would burst into 
an agony of grief and hastily retire. 

Kingston retained in his tenement 
in the Park two boys, whose voices 
were much admired, and whom he 
taught to sing with him in parts; 
for he was an excellent vocal as well 
as instrumental performer. He was 
also a good classic, and taught these 
youths to sing Deering’s Latin songs, 


which Cromwell greatly delighted to 
hear, and was known frequently to 
sit at Kingston’s, attentively listening, 
whilst they practised. 

Musical entertainments (then deno- 
minated “ musical crashes”), the per- 
formers being principally amateurs, 
were often held in Kingston’s apart- 
ments ; and Cromwell's love for music 
led him to be a frequent and uncere- 
monious visitor to these concerts. 
On one occasion, Sir Roger I’Estrange 
happened to be a performer, and the 
knight not departing when Cromwell 
looked in upon them, the Cavaliers 
dubbed him “ Oliver's fiddler.” 

That Sir Roger l’Estrange did not 
very quietly wrap up and slip into 
his lace-bound pocket this reproach- 
ful imputation 1s sufficiently evident, 
for he wrote a pamphlet entitled 
Truth and Loyalty Vindicated ; and it 
was published in 1662, two years 
after the restoration of Charles II., 
wherein he thus fairly clears himself: 
“ Being in St. James’s Park,” says 
Sir Roger, “ I heard an organ skil- 
fully touched in a long low apart- 
ment occupied by one Kingston. On 
entering, I there found a small com- 
pany of musicians practising; and 
being desired to take up a viol and 
bear a part, I did as I was bidden, 
and in a part, too, not much calcu- 
lated to advance the reputation of 
my cunning or prowess on an instru- 
ment of such difficult execution. By 
and by, without the least colour of 
design or expectation, in comes Crom- 
well. He found us playing, and, as I 
remember, so he left us.” 

Kingston was the celebrated Dr. 
Blow’s first master. He (Kingston) 
had a nephew named Peter, who re- 
ceived his musical education under 
the wing of the British Orpheus, 
Henry Purcell. This Peter, who had 
sufficient talent, became organist of 
the old church at Ipswich, and was a 
very eminent teacher there, and pa- 
tronised by all the great families in 
the county. There is a clever por- 
trait of Kingston, the uncle, in the 
collection at the Music School, Oxon, 
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which hangs near to that of old Ge- 
rard Laniére, the favourite composer 
of Charles I. Laniére was also a 
painter of considerable reputation ; 
and this should be inscribed, Jpse 
pincit. 

There are many particulars re- 
lated of that extraordinary personage, 
Cromwell, which prove that he was 
an amateur of music. Indeed, An- 
thony Wood expressly asserts the fact 
on his own knowledge, and recites a 
circumstantial story in proof thereof : 
“T had,” says he, “some intimacy 
with James Quin, one of the senior 
students of Christ Church, and had 
several times heard him sing with 
great admiration, not only in the 
choir there, but also at the inn in 
the city of Oxford, kept a few years 
before by Dame Davenant, the mo- 
ther of the poet, William, the godson 
of Master William Shakspeare, who, 
in his latter days, often sojourned 
there for a short time, on his way up 
and down from Stratford-upon-Avon 
to the Globe, at Bankside, South- 
wark.” 

Quin’s voice was a powerful bass, 
and he had great command of it ; but 
he was deficient in skill, and could 
scarce sing in consort. We had been 
turned out of his student’s place 
through the ignorance or puritanical 
tyranny of the visitors of the time ; 
but happening to be “ hand-in-glove” 
with some few influential men of that 
period that had retained some old 
affection for music, they introduced 
him into the company of Oliver 
Cromwell, then become lord-pro- 


Oliver Cromwell — Henry Purcell — Chiffney. 
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tector, who “ loved a good voice 
and instrumental music well.” He 
heard him sing, with great delight, 
“ Liquor’d him well with sack ;” 
and, in conclusion, said, “ Mr. Quin, 
you have done very well. What 
shall I do for you?” To which 
Quin made answer, with great com- 
pliments, of which he had command, 
and with a becoming grace, “ That 
your highness would be pleased to 
restore to me my student’s former 
place.” Which Cromwell did ac- 
cordingly ; and so Quin kept it to 
his dying day. 

Cromwell was also long before 
fond of the music of the organ, as 
the following will serve to shew. 
In the grand rebellion, when the 
fine instrument at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, amongst others, was taken 
down by the brutal order of the in- 
fatuated Puritans, Cromwell kept his 
eye upon it, and gave peremptory 
orders to his sergeants to see that it 
was carefully taken to pieces, its parts 
correctly numbered, and, on pain of 
his displeasure, safely conveyed to 
Hampton Court palace forthwith. It 
was so done, and set up in Cardinal 
Wolsey’s gallery there; and one of 
his favourite amusements, in his lei- 
sure hours, was to listen to Kingston’s 
able fingers rattling away on its keys. 

It remained at this favourite retreat 
of Cromwell's until the Restoration ; 
when many things that had been long 
sadly out of place found their way 
home again, and, among others, this 
identical magnificent organ of Mag- 
dalen College. 


CuarTer XV. 
HENRY PURCEI L, THE BRITISH ORPHEUS—CHIFFNEY, KING CHARLES I1.’s PAGE—DRYDEN 
THE POET——SIR RICHARD STEELE— JAMES QUIN, THE COMEDIAN——LACEY, THE COMEDIAN 
— TOM pb’ URFEY—DR. TUDWAY-—GOSTLING OF CANTERBURY—KING CHARLES If. AND 
THE DUKE OF YORK IN A STORM AT SEA~THE DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH — MADAME 
RICOURT -- KING CHARLES 1I.'s QUEEN — DR, JOHNSON— SIMON, THE DIE-CASTER— 


NELL GWYNN MISS BYRON, 


An old winding staircase in the 
clock-tower at the corner of the 
Ambassador's Court, forming the 
gate entrance of St. James’s Palace, 
and abutting on the west end of 
Pall Mall, led to a suite of chambers 
which were given to Henry Purcell 
by his royal patron, Charles II. In 
this comfortable retreat he was fre- 
quently visited by his friend Dryden, 
the poet, who being an expensive man, 
and sometimes in dread of his cre- 
ditors, the palace being a privileged 





place, the poet sometimes for days, 
and at others even for weeks, here, 
by the kindness of Purcell, took 
peaceful sanctuary, and the twain 
ate their snug dinner, provided by 
the agency of Chiffney, a hearty good 
fellow, whose influence over the 
king’s esquire, cuésinier, and whose 
persuasive powers tickling the ear 
of the yeoman of the mouth, together 
commanded the key of the royal 
larder, and here they feasted in com- 
fortable tranquillity ; for the one 
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found no rest at home, having been 
united whilst very young to a furious 
and heartless shrew, whilst the other, 
though wedded to an amiable gentle- 
woman, too frequently had no home 
to receive him. 

Every walk in the adjacent park, 
and every garden-seat, as a modern 
wit would say, had been rendered 
sacred from the lawyers, for they 
were tattooed ; so that Dryden, though 
under this ban, could breathe the 
uncontaminated atmosphere by day, 
and seat himself with mirthful con- 
vives at night, and take wine with 
them; for the king’s cellarman, as 
Chiffney said, “ was a trump, and 
subject to no restriction.” 

“ This sort of life, as it may seem,” 
said Dryden, “ may be enviable 
enough to men who receive their 
salaries without toil.” This was ad- 
dressed to Congreve, who made a 
morning visit to Dryden whilst in 
this royal sanctuary, and they were 
sauntering beneath the lime-trees in 
the Mall. But, ejecting a sigh, which 
came from his inmost heart (Dryden 
was constitutionally morbid), the poet 
continued, “ Every park, my worthy 
friend, is bounded by walls, and the 
restless mind of man is ever on its 
outer side,— 

‘* « Every island is a prison 
Closely guarded by the sea!’ 


I suppose,” he rejoined, “the un- 
happy writer of these lines was apt 
to think as idly as myself.” 

Sir Richard Steele, who lodged at 
a perfumer’s in Pall Mall, kept by a 
Frenchwoman, sometimes, as it was 
said by Prior, perambulated St. 
James's Park, with an obsolete tooth- 
pick in his mouth, and hands now 
behind him and now in his breeches’ 
pockets, when his scanty finances 
provokingly forbade him the indul- 
gence of a tavern dinner even for 
one, and that one his miserable self! 

There are many pithy stories re- 
corded of these solitaries, and of their 
gaiety and witty soliloquies under 
such privations; but, as James Quin 
sensibly observed, they are most fit- 
ting to relate after a man of the town 
has enjoyed a good dinner, and is 
seated with his friends in the cheer- 
ing presence of a magnum bonum of 
generous wine. 

To return to poor Purcell, whose 
lamented death was most premature. 
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He had been long engaged to join an 
anniversary meeting in Covent Gar- 
den, at which were present the ma- 
nagers of old Drury Lane theatre, 
and those of Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
the celebrated comedian, Lacey ; and 
many of the élite of those joyous times. 
Tom D'Urfey took the chair; and 
there was much singing and hilarity, 
so that Purcell did not leave the 
convivial party until an hour after 
midnight, and then he had to walk 
to his residence in Tufton Street, 
Westminster, and an old friend ac- 
companied him to within a few 
yards of his home. This friend was 
Dr. Tudway, who declared that Pur- 
cell, being an invalid at the time, 
had taken but little wine, and re- 
turned home perfectly sober. The 
night was stormy, and a sharp wind 
blew in from the Thames, and drove 
the rain in his face. He had his pri- 
vate key of the street door in his 
pocket, but found that it was locked 
by his shrew of a wife, who suffered 
him to knock for more than half-an- 
hour, during which time he coughed 
violently ; but such was the temper 
of the unfeeling virago, she would 
not permit the servant to open the 
door, observing, “ I am determined 
to cure him of his tavern-going 
habits.” Her evil humour having 
at length subsided, the door was 
opened, and he entered, but in so 
exhausted a state that he sank into 
an arm-chair in the parlour, and 
with great difficulty ascended to his 
bed; and, alas! from whence, indeed, 
he was shortly removed, but only to 
be borne to his grave in the neigh- 
bouring repository for the illustrious 
dead, Westminster Abbey ! 

Not long after this Jezebel soli- 
cited subscriptions for the publication 
of a complete collection of her hus- 
band’s musical compositions, sacred 
and secular, and begged the patron- 
age of the benevolent “ towards his 
most loving and very afflicted widow!” 
And the benevolent public, for want 
of knowing her real character, gene- 
rously met the appeal, and the work 
sold to a vast extent. Meanwhile, 
all that this rare genius obtained by 
the bargain was an early grave in the 
cloister of the above-named glorious 
structure, and an epitaph from the 
pen of his friend the poet Dryden! 

Purcell’s loving friend and old 
companion, Dr. Tudway, kindly apo- 
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strophised him :—* I knew him most 
intimately,” said he, “ and can aver 
that I never met with one who had 
so commendable an ambition to excel 
every one of his contemporaries ; and 
he succeeded, there being no one in 
England, or elsewhere, able to come 
into competition with him for musical 
composition of every kind. Towards 
the fatter end of his life he was pre- 
vailed upon by his numerous friends 
and admirers to compose for the 
English stage. There was nothing 
that had ever appeared in England 
comparable to the representations 
which proceeded from his versatile 
genius, whether for pomp or so- 
lemnity, in his grand choruses, all of 
which he effected without seeming 
effort (for every thing appeared as 
the spontaneous effusions of his in- 
spired mind). Such was that ex- 
quisite effort denominated the freez- 
ing piece of music, or the repre- 
sentation of a mad couple of rustic 
swains making love. But these are 
trifles in comparison with the solemn 
and deeply awful pieces which he 
composed for the ae of which 
I will name but one, his Je Deum, &c. 
with instruments,—a composition 
which, for elevated skill and lofty 
feeling, went far, very far indeed, 
beyond every thing that had ever 
been attempted in this country be- 
fore his time.” 

The incomparably fine anthem, 
“They that go down to the sea in 
ships,” taken from the 107th Psalm, 
was composed by Purcell, at the ex- 
press desire of Mr. Gostling, chaplain 
in ordinary of the king’s chapel, St. 
James's Palace, in the time of King 
Charles IT. The following history 
gave rise to the request :— 

The king, who was an expert sailor, 
gave orders to the shipwrights of 
Chatham to build for him a beauti- 
ful yacht. When it was finished it 
was christened “The Fubs,” in honour 
of the Frenchwoman, Madame de 
Querolle, afterwards created Duchess 
of Portsmouth, as she was fair, full- 
bosomed, and of a figure strictly 
embonpoint ; or as saucy Nell Gwynn 
called her, the king’s fat fubsey. 
Charles adopted the designation, and 
used its diminutive, “ Fubs.”* Soon 
after the vessel was launched, the 


Charles II, and the Duke of York in a Storm at Sea. 
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king proposed a select party to go 
on board to have a sail down the 
river and round the Kentish coast ; 
and having equipped the vessel with 
every elegant comfort, viands, con- 
fectionary, wines, &c. to delight the 
company, he requested Mr. Gostling 
to make one of the gay party, that they 
might enjoy his vocal powers. When 
in the midst of their sweet melody, 
old Boreas set up such a sudden 
south-wester, such a squall, that the 
mainsheet was torn to ribands, and 
they were suddenly enwrapt in such 
an awful storm, that the king and his 
brother, the Duke of York, were ne- 
cessitated, in order to assist in saving 
the vessel, to handle the sails and 
buckle-to like common seamen. By 
good providence, however, they es- 
caned to land; but the distress they 
experienced made an impression on 
the sensitive mind of Mr. Gostling 
which never was effaced. Struck 
with an awful sense of the deliver- 
ance, and the horror of the scene 
which he had so recently escaped, 
immediately on his return to London 
he selected from the Psalms those 
passages which so emphatically de- 
clare the wonders and terrors of the 
deep, and gave them to his friend 
Purcell, with a request that he would 
compose an anthem therefrom; which 
he kindly did, adapting it so pecu- 
liarly to the compass of Gostling’s 
wondrous voice, which was aptly 
compared to the diapason of an 
organ, that there was scarcely any 
one then, or has been known since, 
but himself, whose vocal powers 
could compass it. 

The Duchess of Portsmouth, ac- 
cording to Purcell, was exceedingly 
beautiful, and inordinately soul 
She had been his pupil, and he spoke 
in very high terms of her voice, 
which was rich, and of a deeper tone 
than that of any female he had ever 
heard ; and although of a very con- 
tracted scale—for she could not reach 
above E—it was exquisitely sweet 
and feminine. Purcell very grate- 
fully noticed her liberality, as she 
not only paid him a high price for 
each lesson, but presented him occ- 
sionally with a handsome douceur. 
He added that her manners were 
ladylike, and very superior to those 


* The sculptors and painters apply this epithet to children ; and say, for instance, 


of the sculptured boys of Fiamingo, that they are fubby, or well loaded with flesh. 
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of the other misses; for so the beau- 
ties of King Charles’s harem were 
designated, according to the authority 
of John Evelyn. 

This haughty lady, even at the 
pressing instance of his majesty, 
would not sing but in her private 
apartments, which, it appears, were 
superbly furnished. Madame Ricourt, 
the queen’s mantua-maker, noticed 
this splendour, and sent a long ac- 
count of the same to Paris, in which 
she observed that it was the richest 
known in England, and cost the king 
nearly ten thousand pounds of the 
state funds; whilst the poor, chaste, 
innocent queen, who brought to the 
country a vast dowry, was obliged to 
reside under the same royal roof, in 
a plainly furnished apartment, at a 
tenth part of the cost. Charles's 
manners to these personages on 
public occasions was strictly de- 
corous; for he was in all societies 
(particularly in the company of the 
ladies) a most easy, affable, and ac- 
complished private gentleman. Hence 
Dr. Johnson, who was aware of this, 
in speaking to his friends of the Li- 
terary Club a few nights after his in- 
terview with his majesty George ITI. 
in the octagon library, Buckingham 
House, after doing justice to his ma- 
jesty’s literary observations, added, 
“The manners of his majesty are 
graceful, easy, and elegant—such as 
might have done honour to Charles LI. 
or to Louis XIV.” 

The only occasion on which the 
duchess was heard to sing in com- 
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pany, strange as it may appear, was 
on that night the last in which the 
king appeared amongst his friends 
and courtiers. It was in one of the 
salons at the north-east end of the 
yalace of Whitehall, when she united 
oe sweet-toned voice in a three-part 
motet with two beautiful French boys, 
she being seated next his majesty on 
a crimson damask-covered sofa. His 
majesty then appeared to be in health, 
and in cheerful spirits. 

It was whispered at the court that 
the profile of this duchess was to be 
taken by Simon, the celebrated die- 
sinker, as the model from which to 
make a medallion of the national 
bust of Britannia; but Nell Gwynn, 
who really possessed sterling good 
sense, and, notwithstanding her si- 
tuation, was a lover of propriety, as 
far as her voice could be heard, 
pleaded with a patriotic heart against 
it. She threw herself in the king's 
way, and prostrating herself at his 
feet, pathetically admonished the 
thoughtless sovereign thus,—* Be- 
ware, honoured sire! Britannia has 
much to forgive! Do not further 
insult her by placing the head of a 
French harlot upon the shoulders of 
the guardian of the British seas.” * 

The bust of Miss Byron, who was 
a celebrated beauty, and a lady of 
unsuspected virtue, was substituted ; 
and the countenance of this exquisite 
national medallion is admired par ez- 
cellence, amongst all the vast collec- 
tion of our coins and medals. 


Cuarter XVI. 


PRINCE GEORGE—THE EARL OF BUTE— KING GEORGE II. BUBB DODINGTON — GOUPY — 
HANDEL— JAMES QUIN — MR. WEST, P.R-A.—— KING GEORGE III, 


Amongst the royal inhabitants of 
old Carlton House, Prince George, 
who had entered his thirteenth year 
at the period of the unexpected and 
universally lamented death of his 
royal father, Frederick, prince of 
Wales, was placed, by the wish of 
his fond and amiable mother, and by 
the kingly concurrence of his ho- 
noured grandfather, under the direc- 
tion of the Earl of Bute, who pre- 
sided entirely over the system of his 
education, and so well discharged the 
high and important duties of his 


trust, that his moral conduct, long 
known as intimately associated with 
his royal pupil, still is, and will con- 
tinue to be, honoured by the justice 
of posterity. 

There was much envy, much ill 
will, and numerous illiberal specula- 
tions, bruited about touching the po- 
litical education of Prince George: 
but his majesty, George II., who was 
immovable in what as an _ honest 
sovereign he thought right, suffered 
the same system of education to pro- 
ceed ; and discovering no cause for 


* The enemy had recently sailed up the Medway, and burnt some British ships 
opposite Chatham, 
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dissatisfaction, and believing in the 
virtue and integrity of the heir ap- 
parent, he wisely resigned the future 
to the wisdom and protecting care of 
Divine Providence. 

The upright, aged sovereign 
George II. being gathered to his fa- 
thers, the royal successor, at once a 
king in all the grace and ingenuous- 
ness of youth, as it might seem by 
angels’ hands, was placed on the 
British throne, and with pious mo- 
desty proudly declared himself a 
Briton born! 

The infancy and youth of Prince 
George and his royal brothers are 
recorded by many; but the most 
particular account of these person- 
ages is that penned by Mr. Bubb 
Dodington in his Diary; and, judg- 
ing of the talents of this sone pro- 
geny by his narrations, if we are to 
give implicit confidence to this frigid 
chronicler, they would have proved 
themselves deficient in the attributes 
that give a charm to youth. 

He is not sparing in his remarks 
of what he disapproves, and com- 
plains of their amusements, and won- 
ders how those who had the care of 
them could drive them about to visit 
fortune-tellers and conjurors; and is 
minute in telling on what particular 
days and hours the princes and 
princesses took their tea at the houses 
of their old nurses. Of the future 
king, George III., he says, no one 
knew aught about him,—no one 
could even form a guess of what he 
would be. He discloses one fact, 
namely, his royal grandfather mak- 
ing him say that he knew not what 
he was fitted for, unless to read the 
Bible to his mother ! 

Had Mr. Dodington followed the 
family to Cliefden, to Kew, or to 
Leicester House, he would have seen 
them acting the characters in trage- 
dies and comedies, or pursuing those 
elegant or useful studies which were 
to fit them for their sphere in so- 
ciety ; and in that high sphere they 
were all munificent, gracious, conde- 
scending, amiable, and universally 
beloved accordingly. As an united 
family, their example was important, 
—for the union that subsisted be- 
tween the king and his royal bro- 
thers and sisters was universally 
quoted to their honour in every so- 
ciety. The great bond, however, 
which kept together this happy family 


George IT.— Bubb Dodington — Goupy — Handel. 
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compact was the devoted filial affec- 
tion the young king manifested to 
his widowed mother, and the maternal 
affection with which it was met by 
this exemplary but most ill-used and 
unjustly persecuted princess; but 
the wisdom and forbearance of the 
king (whose high and princely spirit 
was well known) bore it in silence, 
and with that magnanimity which 
only subsists in the bosoms of the 
virtuous. His own dignity sup- 
ported that of his mother’s ; and she 
died, as she had lived, honoured and 
beloved by the best of kings and the 
most dutiful of sons. 

Goupy, Chattelain, and other able 
artists of the day, were in constant 
attendance in the drawing department 
of the studies of the young princes 
and the princesses. Mr. Handel was 
occasionally invited to hear the 
princesses’ performance on the harp- 
sichord ; and the best instructors of 
the period were appointed to ex- 
amine their progress in various 
branches of their education. 

Prince George, who was diligent, 
candid, and gentle, was deservedly 
the favourite,—for in this, as in most 
numerous families, many little events 
occurred which caused their royal 
mother uneasiness; but whatever 
might be wrong, if possible, was re- 
medied by the amiable, the generous 
Prince George, whom every officer of 
the extensive household denominated 
the peacemaker. His rectitude, his 
sacred love of truth, from early in- 
fancy, and the honour of his word, 
was a fiat that no one was ever known 
to dispute. His majesty George IL., 
in adverting to an occurrence in 
which the Prince George had said, 
“ T know it to be so,” and some one, 
a man high in office, expressing by a 
look or a shake of the head some 
slight symptom of incredulity, the 
worthy old sovereign, who was hasty, 
turned towards him, and angrily ob- 
served, “On the honour of my grand- 
child’s word, sir! I would stake my 
crown !” 

Goupy indulged his pencil in cari- 
cature, and amused his pupil, Prince 
George, in sometimes sketching gro- 
tesque heads, some of which were 
whimsical, and excited mirth, parti- 
cularly a pack of large, plain message 
cards, which were given to Mr. Jen- 
kinson (afterwards the Earl of Liver- 
pool) by Prince George, whilst in his 
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boyhood. These represented men in 
wigs and women in mob-cabs,—the 
heads on which they were placed be- 
ing those of fish; those designed 
from the cod were most amusingly 
characteristic, and afforded capital 
studies for Bilingsgate fishwives,— 
the jowls composing picturesque cha- 
racteristics of the fat chins of old 
women's faces. Goupy, who was 
very diverting in the company of 
young people, taught the princesses 
10w to design comical groups of 
figures, by introducing chairs, tables, 
and other furniture amongst the 
clubs, spades, hearts, and diamonds, 
on a pack of playing-cards, and con- 
verted these black and red spots into 
characteristic male and tale heads. 
These amusing playthings, after re- 
maining dormant for nearly an hun- 
dred years, have lately been revived ; 
but no one has designed or executed 
them with originality and mastery 
comparable with old Goupy. 

Handel and this painter had been 
old and very intimate friends; but 
Goupy, discovering that the great 
German composer had retired from 
his own dinner-table, at his apart- 
ments in Rathbone Place, by invent- 
ing a frivolous excuse to slip into a 
small third room, or rather closet, to 
take a glass of very curious foreign 
wine, on the s’y, as the angry painter 
expressed himself, he wrote him an 
indignant satirical epistle, and never 
more entered his house. 

Quin told the story purely in his 
own way; Handel complained, “ He 
had always a knife and fork at my 
table; but, from some trifling offence, 
Master Goupy gave me the gut /*— 
meaning, of course, cut. “ No,” said 
Quin, “ the real story is, that Myn- 
heer had, to the mortal offence of his 
old convive, quitted his table to prefer 
his own greedy gut!” 

The offence did not terminate 
here; for Goupy perpetuated the 
matter by a graphic satire, or carica- 
ture, having seated Handel at his 
chamber organ, with the head of a 
huge hog, and on the ornaments on 
the top and sides of which (converted 
into shambles, with butchers’ hooks) 
were hanging turkeys, hams, tongues, 
chickens, sucking-pigs, and hog-pud- 
dings, of which the musician was an 
inveterate amateur. 

Goupy, as his contemporaries were 
used to assert, was a witty, cheerful 
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companion; and James Quin, who 
knew him well, declared he had a 
vein of naiveté in his discourse that 
was purely his own, and quite capti- 
vating. 

Thomson, the poet, who latterly 
became nervous, and rather queru- 
lous, frequently complained to Goupy 
of our climate. “ We have nearly 
run through summer already,” said 
he; “what a miserable season!” 
“‘ My dear friend,” said Goupy, “ you 
are always murmur—murmur. You 
cannot always have summer ; and if it 
be short, Providence is good, and 
makes up for all things. If your 
summer be short, your winter is 
long, to make amends. What would 
you have ?” 

One was complaining to him of the 
want of memory. “If I read a 
book,” said he, “the moment it is 
finished, it is clean forgotten.” “That 
I should think rather a good than an 
evil,” said Goupy ; “ for to such one 
book must be a whole library !” 

Goupy lived toa great age, and had 
been unfortunate in his latter days. 
Accidentally meeting George ILI. in 
Kew Lane, his majesty, desiring his 
postilions to stop, entered into con- 
versation with him with his accus- 
tomed condescension. Goupy, per- 
ceiving his majesty on the move, put 
on a rueful look, and, shrugging his 
shoulders, approached the door of the 
carriage, and in a low tone observed, 
“Your majesty’s servant is poor, old, 
and in dread of a prison. I remem- 
ber many years since, when you were 
prisoner behind a chair, 1 humbly 
solicited your pardon from my 
honoured patron, your royal father ;” 
when a tear, another shrug, and a 
smile was understood. The good 
sovereign returned a look of tender- 
ness, and said, “ I do well remember, 
and I shall never forget.” Within a 
few days, poor Goupy hag to count a 
sputbanabte pension, which he had 
the happiness for the remainder of 
his protracted life to enjoy ! 

Goupy was very excellent in the 
art of painting in gwatch, or body 
water-colours. A small copy of a 
group of banditti from a large com- 
position by Salvator Rosa, beautifully 
executed, was presented by his ma- 
jesty to Mr. West, and was sold 
amongst the effects of the President 
of the Royal Academy in 1834. 

Mr. Goupy, who, on his retirement 
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from his profession, had saved a gen- 
teel competency, which he afterwards 
unfortunately lost through a rela- 
tion, was occasionally for hours to- 
gether in conversation with Mr. 
West, the king’s historical painter, 
whilst that great artist was painting 
the picture of “ Regulus” for his 
majesty. Goupy had known almost 
all the foreign painters of the last 
century. He went to Venice, and 
resided with old Mr. Smith at his 
beautiful villa on terra firma, three 
miles from that once famous city ; 
and assisted Mr. Stuart, the brother 
of the Earl of Bute, in the selection 
of the drawings and books of prints 
that were subsequently taal to 
this country, and placed in Bucking- 
ham House, which formed the nu- 
cleus of the king’s library therein. 
For this service, which was most 
ably and very conscientiously per- 
formed, Lord Bute presented him 
with a munificent sum. 

Goupy, by special favour, was 
— to make a copy in oil co- 
ours from a miniature portrait of 
the immortal General Wolfe, which 
was the invaluable property of the 
sister of the lamented hero; and 
from this only graphic record Mr. 
West designed and painted his admi- 
rable composition, “* The Death of 
General Wolfe.” * 

When it was known that this in- 
telligent painter had proposed to 
paint the subject, he would have 
been worried and pestered beyond 
endurance, had he not been one of 
the most amiable of men; but at the 
same time being endued with a pro- 
- notion of what was due to his 
nowledge of his own art, and with 
this dignified feeling, and knowing 
that he was right, he could not— 
would not, be diverted from the 
steadiness of his purpose. 

His learned friends the dilettanti 


objected to his proposed design of 


representing the battle as it hap- 
pened, with every local circumstance 
of grouping, portraiture, costume, 
&c., and strenuously urged,—nay, en- 
treated him, vivd voce, by private 
letters, and through the public press, 
to represent the scene as the Greeks 
would have handled the subject, 


Mr. West — King George III, 
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namely, by exhibiting the host of 
combatants undraped figures —entire 
nudities! Mr. West listened to the 
objectors with his accustomed suavity, 
modestly assigned his reasons for 
thinking differently, and then, pro- 
perly relying on his own better judg- 
ment, painted the composition as we 
behold it. 

The very splendid line engraving 
of the death of General Wolfe, by 
William Woollett, is held in the 
highest estimation by the cognoscenti 
all over the civilised world; and 
Boydell, Colnaghi, Moltem, and our 
topping print-merchants, have sold 
single fine proofs thereof at the ex- 
traordinary price of from sixty to 
one hundred guineas. 

Haddril, the first copper-plate 
_— of the last century, or per- 
1aps of any other, was commissioned 
by West and Woollett to select the 
finest proof of the engraving that 
had ever been taken, on purpose to 
present it to his majesty ee Ill., 
who received it very graciously, and 
examined it very carefully; when, 
turning with a courteous smile of ap- 
probation to the painter, he observed, 
“T have always expressed a high 
esteem for every man who steadily 
abides by his purpose, when con- 
vinced he is in the right; and your 
self-confidence in pursuing your own 
course in painting this picture has 
proved to all true connoisseurs that 
you were right, and that they were 
wrong!” Mr. West knew, from the 
commencement, that the king’s idea 
of the subject was the same as his 
own, but delicately forbore, however 
distantly even, to advert to the dif- 
ferences of opinion upon the subject. 
The painter, who was a sagacious 
man, was much gratified in hearing 
thus spontaneously the king’s opi- 
nion, which amounted to entire ap- 
probation. 

Mr. Goupy seems to have known 
more intimately the infantine habits 
and amusements of the sons and 
daughters of His Royal Highness 
Frederick, prince of Wales, up to 
the period of his death, than an 
other who had been honoured wit 
the patronage of that splendid-minded 
and most humane prince. He and 


* This portrait by Goupy, after the death of the President of the Royal Academy, 


became the property of the writer of this, who presented it to the late General Sir 


Herbert Taylor, by whom it was highly valued. 
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his royal consort lived in a most 
enviable state of connubial felicity ; 
they were kind and amiably conde- 
scending to their household ; and the 
many ladies and gentlemen who were 
employed as professors in the nu- 
merous departments of the education 
of their offspring delighted in the 
performance of their duties. 

Prince George was steady and 
thoughtful, and after his father’s 
death became pious, though then 
only in his thirteenth year. He was 
solitary, and often seen in tears over 
a Bible which had been given to him 
by his royal father; and it was long 
ere time seemed to have obtained a 
victory over the painful remembrance 
of his fond father. The Earl of 
Bute acquired an ascendancy over 
the moral conduct of his royal pupil, 
Prince George, by taking every 
honourable and conscientious oppor- 
tunity of reminding him what he owed 
to the manes of such an exemplary 
parent; and he could stay him at 
once from any little aberration unbe- 
coming his exalted station, by mildly 
reminding him that the pure spirit of 
his late father would. not approve. 
These gentle admonitions had the 
more force, because the prince knew 
that the earl loved and honoured 
the memory of his royal father. 

The prince, whilst his children 
were young, used to have them with 
him some part of every day, and en- 
tered into their childish amusements ; 
he examined their school exercises, 
and read and explained the juvenile 
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romances and tales to them, and de- 
signated the oe and their royal 
brothers with apposite titles, as they 
appeared in their juvenile books ; 
one, for instance, as Fair-star, another 
as Oberon, Queen Mab; and often 
varied them, as my Lord Carribus, 
Puss in Boots; and the Duke of 
York, who was a most engaging in- 
fant Pickle, he commonly addressed 
as Master Puck. Their evening 
amusements, according to their ages, 
were instructive, and delightfully 
amusing; no family circle could be 
found more innocently happy. 

Prince George, as Goupy reported, 
had a faculty for guessing conun- 
drums, riddles, &c. This amiable 
royal father had a commonplace- 
book, in which were inserted many 
curious, useful, and pious scraps; 
several of them were sufficiently 
quaint, but all of them worthy of 
contemplation. Some of these it is 
known were copied into this book by 
the mother of Prince Frederick, 
Queen Caroline, wife of George IT.; 
and some were inserted for her son’s 
edification. This scrap-book was 
familiar to Prince George, afterwards 
our venerated sovereign, during his 
boyhood. 

Some of them are several centu- 
ries old; but the greater part are of 
the age of James 1. Lord Bute had 
read them with his royal pupil, and 
with particular interest. We propose 
to insert a few selected from these 
scraps in the next number, as literary 
curiosities, 
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OLD ROYAL ACADEMY OF 


MUSIC — KITTY 


CLIVE-—~- TATE WILKINSON — HANDEL — 


BONONCINI--ATTILIO ARIOSTI—-SENFSINO BERENSTADT.—BOSCHI-—MARGARITA DU- 
RASTANTI—THE RIVAL SIRENS, CUZZONI AND FAUSTINA. 


Pall Mall, from the days of good 
Queen Anne, has ever been the bril- 
lant centre of attraction for the 
beau monde; and a main cause of 
this may be traced to the establishing 
of the Italian Opera in this now most 
fashionable street. 

It was not until the beginning of 
the last century that Italian music 
had obtained so high an estimation in 
England as to receive decided encou- 
ragement ; and even then, it was in- 
adequate to the means of providing 
for its support on a scale at all worthy 
of the country; for although its me- 
rits were acknowledged by a few, yet 
the science of music was not at that 


time sufficiently understood or felt 
by the public to ensure its patron- 
age; and after the experiment had 
been made, by erecting the Queen's 
Theatre, and introducing Italian 
singers, at the suggestion and by the 
influence of Sir John Vanbrugh, the 
architect, who zealously employed 
his interest and fortune towards the 
advancement of the opera, it was, 
nevertheless, in a few years found 
necessary to support the already em- 
barrassed project by a large subscrip- 
tion, which eventually received the 
royal patronage, and that of the 
chief nobility. 

The first opera house in England 
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was erected at the east end of Pall 
Mall, by Sir John Vanbrugh, in 
1704, and opened to the public on 
the April of the following year, and 
then called the Queen’ s Theatre. 

Musical pieces in English, with 
the occasional introduction of some 
Italian singers, and the regular drama, 
became the usual entertainments ; 
and in this way, chiefly under the 
management of Sir John, and Con- 
greve, the speculation proceeded hea- 
vily, and with but precarious suc- 
cess: but it was not until the year 
1720, just one hundred and twenty 
years ago, that the opera assumed 
the promise of form and stability ; at 
which time his majesty King Geo. I. 
countenanced the subscription fund 
for the establishment, and added his 
own name for 1000 guineas ; which 
cheering example was followed by 
the court, the nobility, and principal 
gentry of the kingdom. 

As the science of music became 
better understood, it was the more 
admired, and proportionately encou- 
raged ; and as the jealousies and op- 
position made to its success subsided, 
the Italian opera became established 
in England. 

The old Royal Academy of Music 
was established by a party of noble- 
men and gentlemen, 
Italian music, whose first meetings 
were held in the apartments of the 
Opera House, which abutted on the 
north-east end of Pall Mall, and 
commenced in 1720. 

The extraordinary sensation which 
was excited in the public mind by 
the announcement of this scheme, if 
related now, would appear incredi- 
ble; for as soon as the astounding 
fact was made known to the quid- 
nuncs who took their morning whet 
at Ashley’s punch-house, on Lud- 


gate Hill; or their evening glass of 


genuine port drawn from the wood, 
at the Shades, near Old London 
Bridge; and all indeed who tucked 
their knees under the damask at the 
lord-mayor’s, the aldermen’s, or the 
topping councilmen of Portsoken, 
and the many other wards of the 
feasting citizens of our great metro- 
polis, appeared aghast at such a na- 
tional undertaking. These preju- 
diced worthies, priding themselves on 
their anti-Gallican spirit, as they 
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termed it, which then almost uni- 
versally prevailed, sagaciously voted 
these Jtalians hungry, Frenchified in- 
tenet who were invited hither 

by the nobility expressly to starve 
the honest people of England; and 
when it was related at Button’s 
coffee- house that his majesty, the 
first sovereign of the new family of 
the illustrious house of Brunswick, 
had subscribed a thousand guineas 
towards this musical scheme, old 
John Dennis, pale with rage, struck 
his clenched fist with such violence 
upon one of the tables in the bar, 
that he broke several wineglasses ; 
and, looking wildly around him, ex- 
claimed with an oath, “ This comes 
of placing a foreigner on the British 
throne !”. 

These. notions against the Italian 
band prevailed very generally in the 
green-room of the great English thea- 
tres even in the days of Garrick ; for 
Tate Wilkinson, who obtained his 
means by his imitative powers in 
mimicking the most distinguished 
actors and actresses of the last cen- 
tury—to wit, Sparks, Barry, Sheridan, 
Foote, cum multis aliis—got many 
a jobation for his pains. “ Up came 
to me,” said this daring mime, “ that 
saucy Euphrosyne Dame Clive, who 
said aloud, ‘Fie, young man, fie! I can, 
and commonly do, take off as well as 
yourself, you puppy! but then it is 
only the Mignotti,* and a set of squall- 
ing devils who come over to England 
to get our bread from us; and I say, 
curse them all for a parcel of Italian 
b or” 

It was universally understood that 
this prejudice, which was upheld b 
Swift, Pope, and Gay, and almost all 
the celebrated wits of the time, was 
the real cause of the popularity with 
which the songs of the Beggar's 
Opera were sung about the streets 
of the metropolis,—ay, and in the 
drawing-rooms, also; which induced 
Mynheer Handel to observe to Dr. 
Arbuthnot, “ I bity the daste of Mis- 
ter and mine Lady Bull: pote, mine 
worthy tocdor, does not our exberi- 
ence go all the way to prove, that we 
are labouring to no other burbose but 
that of gasting bearls before the 
schwines ?” 

Of Mrs. Kitty Clive, nothing could 
be quoted more fitting than 


? T the Mara of that period. 
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‘Haste thee, nymph, and bring with 
thee 

Jest and youthful jollity ; 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathéd smiles ; 

Sports that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides :” 


for if ever there were a veritable 
comic genius, Mrs. Clive was one. 
She, perhaps, was never equalled in 
her walk (as the stage term is)—cer- 
tainly she was never excelled. She 
was always inimitable when she ap- 
peared in strongly marked characters 
of middle or low life. Her Nell, in 
the Devil to Pay, was nature itself; 
and the spirit, roguery, and speaking 
looks of her chambermaids, accom- 
panied with the most expressive voice 
that ever satisfied the ear of an 
admiring audience, made her loss 
irreparable. 

As strong humour is in general 
the great characteristic mark of an 
English comedy, so was it of this 
laughter-loving, joy-exciting actress. 
To enumerate the different parts in 
which she excelled, would be but 
feebly describing what the audience 
have felt so powerfully. Her ex- 
traordinary dramatic talents could 
even raise a dramatic trifle, provided 
there was nature in it, to a character 
of importance : for instance, the fine 
lady in Lethe, and the yet smaller 
part of Lady Fuz, in the Peep behind 
the Curtain. “ Such sketches in her 
hands,” said a contemporary, “ be- 
came finished pictures.” But that 
this may not be considered a partial 
account of this favourite comedian, 
I will venture to assert, she could 
not reach the higher characters in 
comedy, though she was ever ex- 
cellent in the affectation of them. 

“ To shew the great power of this 
actress,” said a high critical authority, 
“ ] shall give an instance where she 
compelled the whole town to follow 
and applaud her in acharacter which 
she certainly did not perform as the 
author intended it, but which could 
not be resisted, and gave high enter- 
tainment to the critics, who frankly 
acknowledged they were misled by 
the talents of the actress.” 

If, therefore, this theatrical genius 
was able to entertain thus contrary 
to the intention of the author, what 
must be said of her, or what words 
can describe her merits, when she 
appeared in the fulness of her powers, 
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and became the very person she re- 
presented ? 

The Royal Academy of Music con- 
sisted of a governor, deputy-governor, 
and twenty directors. These situa- 
tions were filled by the great leaders 
of fashion, and all men of the first 
importance — namely, the Duke of 
Newcastle and Lord Bingley, as go- 
vernor and deputy-governor ; and the 
Dukes of Portland and Queensbury, 
the Earls of Burlington, Stair, and 
Waldegrave ; Lords Chetwinde and 
Stanhope ; Generals Dormer, Wade, 
and Hunter; Sir John Vanbrugh, 
who built the Opera House ; Colonels 
Braithwaite and O'Hara; with James 
Bruce, Thomas Coke of Norfolk, 
Conyers, D'Arcy, Bryan, Fairfax, 
George Harrison, William Pultney, 
and Francis Whitworth, Esquires, as 
Directors. 

The design of this institution was 
to secure the regular performance 
of Italian operas, which, for want 
of proper encouragement, had fallen 
into neglect ; and indeed, since the 
year 1717, had been entirely sus- 
pended. 

All the people of fine taste and 
highly cultivated minds, and par- 
ticularly the young men of family 
who had made the grand tour of 
the Continent, patronised the music 
of Italy; hence the subscribers to 
this institution soon created a fund 
to commence upon of no less a sum 
than fifty thousand pounds; when 
the Scribes and Pharisees, the croakers 
and other uncouth wights, whose 
bosoms were destitute of souls for the 
reception of heavenly harmony, made 
this stir against it. 

To render this design as perfect as 
it could be made, the three most ac- 
complished musical composers of the 
age—Handel, Bononcini, and Attilio 
Ariosti, were engaged by the com- 
mittee ; and Rolli, a lyric poet, was 
invited to join them ; and it was de- 
termined with apparent satisfaction, 
that the whole scientific community 
was to be now under the sole direc- 
tion of Handel, who was commis- 
sioned to engage the vocalists ; and 
he accordingly procured from Dres- 
den, Senesino Berenstadt, Boschi, and 
Margarita Durastanti, three accom- 
plished singers. 

On the 2d of April, 1720, the first 
opera (Numitor) composed for this 
splendid institution, by Giovanni 
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Porta, was performed under the au- 
spices of the Royal Academy at this 
huntes ; which was shortly succeeded 
by Radamisto, written by Haym, and 
composed by Handel; and Narciso, 
composed by Scarlatti. The singers 
in this last opera were Signor Bal- 
dassari, Mr. Gordon, Signora Duras- 
tanti, Mrs. Anastatia Robinson (af- 
terwards Countess of Peterborough), 
and Mrs. Turner Robinson, daughter 
of Dr. Turner, and wife of Mr. 
Robinson, organist of Westminster 
Abbey. 

The other singers engaged by Han- 
del in the spring did not arrive from 
Dresden until November, when the 
season commenced with Bononcini’s 
Astarto. 

The following year the talents of 
the three composers were, for the 
sake of despatch, united in the com- 
position of Muzio Scevola. Of this 
opera, the first act was assigned to 
Attilio, the second to Bononcini, and 
the third to Handel. But notwith- 
standing the efforts of all these great 
confederates, the success attending 
these representations was by no means 
equal to the expenses of the establish- 
ment, as the directors were compelled 
to make repeated calls on the sub- 
scribers for additional sums in little 
more than the space of one year from 
the commencement of their expensive 
scheme. 

The performances, however, still 
proceeded ; and each season two or 
three new operas were brought for- 
ward. Other eminent singers were 
successively engaged ; and the names 
of Berselli, Borosini, Antinori, Baldi, 
Palmerini, Paccini, Galerati, as male 
performers ; and Sorosini, Costantini, 
Salvai, Anna Dotti, with the two 
celebrated rivals, Cuzzoni and Faus- 
tina, as females, may be added to 
those already mentioned. 

In the course of the very few years 
that the institution still maintained 
itself, repeated dunning applications 
were made to the needy subscribers, 
which were not very promptly at- 
tended to; when the directors were 
roused to the necessity of informing 
the defaulters by a public advertise- 
ment in the newspapers, “That those 
who had neglected to answer the 
repeated calls of the Academy, should 
in future have no vote in the choice 
of a deputy-governor or director.” 
But these hints not appearing suf- 
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ficient to awaken these fashionables 
to a becoming sense of what was due 
to common honesty, stronger mea- 
sures were resorted to, in which notice 
was publicly given, “ That if all 
arrears were not paid by a certain 
day, other subscribers would be taken 
to supply the place of these defaulters, 
and /egal measures would follow to 
compel such shabby shufflers to settle 
their accounts.” 

In the meantime many admired 
operas were produced by the eminent 
composers retained by the Academy ; 
of which, however, those by Handel 
universally bore away the palm of 
victory: for, as the Earl of Bur- 
lington observed to Dr. Arbuthnot, 
“ After the performance or perusal 
of an opera by Bononcini or Attilio, 
the proceeding to one of Handel’s 
may be compared to going from 
Arabia Petrea to Arabia Felix; or 
from barren rocks to spontaneous 
fertility !” 

In the beginning of the year 1727, 
Handel’s admired opera of Admetus 
was performed for the term of nine- 
teen successive nights, with the ex- 
ception of three; one for a benefit, 
the other two on account of the in- 
disposition of Faustina and Cuzzoni. 
This opera attracted greater audiences 
that any that had been so frequently 
performed in succession. 

In the May following, Bononcini 
produced the last opera which he 
composed in England; for after the 
performance of Astyanaxr, his good 
sense induced him to quit the field 
of scientific competition, and leave 
the arena open to the superior talents 
of his competitor. 

In this leecule society, as Swift 
observed to Dr. Sheridan, “ The 
devil-demon, Discord, crept in under 
the petticoats of the rival squallers ; 
and their mischievous imps have un- 
strung the fiddlers’ fiddles, and put 
them clean out of tune.” 

The incessant raging feuds, un- 
mitigated jealousies, and never-ceas- 
ing bickerings of these movers of 
harmony divine, were not the only 
disturbances which engaged the pub- 
lic attention ; for during this season 
the contention between these daugh- 
ters of Peelzebub, as Handel was 
pleased to designate them, had at- 
tained to such a height, that their 
respective partisans in the theatre 
were not restrained from manifesting 
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their mutual hatred and insulting 
displeasure, even whilst the Princess 
Caroline (afterwards the Queen of 
England, as wife to George II.) was 
seated in her royal box. 

At the commencement of this war, 
the gentlemen clapped their hands, 
and cried “ Bravo!” and enjoyed the 
momentary triumph of either of the 
feminine belligerents : bursts of laugh- 
ter alone accompanied the going down 
of the curtain; but as the malice of 
the rivals was sustained by the in- 
dulgence of their wrath, each Fury 
would have pushed their war to the 
very knife. Handel, who too often 
witnessed the implacable spirit which 
agitated their bosoms, stood appalled, 
and exclaimed, “ Sin, thy name is 
woman! I had rather have a legion 
of he-devils at my back, than en- 
counter one woman, and she an 
Italian !” 

In almost every house at the court 
end of the town, some lady or gentle- 
man were, in spite of themselves, 
made a party to one of these pre- 
vailing feuds. ‘The ladies played off 
their spite at each other with all the 
malevolence of which the evil human 
heart is capable; they manifested 
their party-spirit, which was well 
understood by each side by devices 
worn on their foreheads, their cheeks, 
and chins, in the shapes cut out in 
black court- plaster ; and when a 
good hit was made by one of these 
malignant devices, the plaudits were 
so long and loud, that the business 
of the stage was sometimes inter- 
rupted half-a-dozen times during the 
representation of one opera. 

Behind the orchestra Handel could 
be heard cursing the Italian signors, 
the ladies quarrelling and screaming 
with rage; and all the avenues to 
the concert-room being filled with 
bloods and bucks, who dearly en- 
joyed the vow; joined by the footmen, 
and chairmen, and policemen, calling 
the belligerents to order, made Handel 
declare the Opera House to exceed 
in nightly riot the scenes of Pande- 
monium. 

During the raging of this rancorous 
state of the parties, he was wont to 
pace the pavé with his hands clasped, 
and swear a soliloquy in Italian, Ger- 
man, French, and English, and end 
in an exclamation, “ Oh, mine holy 
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Maker ! these temonds shall drive me 
stark-staring mad !” 

At first the partisans of these two 
sirens contented themselves with 
hissing and clapping, according as 
either lady, Cuzzoni or Faustina, ap- 
peared on the boards; but soon the 
nuisance of cat-calls, howlings, hiss- 
ings, and other offensive manifesta- 
tions of the same nature, superseded 
the more peaceful signs of dis- 
approbation, and the evenings con- 
cluded in one general and alarming 
riot. 

Handel, several years afterwards, 
in adverting to these disgraceful riots 
in conversing with his amiable coad- 
jutor, Mr. Smith,* observed, “ There 
was one noise which was preternatu- 
rally hellish, in the infernal chorus 
at. the Opera House; and that was 
made by an itinerant street musician, 
who fastened to his button-hole the 
upper member of a hautboy, which 
uttered through the giantific power 
of his sdendorian lungs a scream com- 
parable with a conglomeration of ten 
thousand dying geese, and twice of 
the same numbers of half-strangled 
beacocks in the agonies of death!” 
Handel, as Garrick used to say, when 
in a playful mood, was very graphic 
in his descriptions ; to wit, when the 
serpent was brought from the Con- 
tinent, and first introduced in the 
orchestra at the Haymarket, he stop- 
ped his ears and exclaimed, “ Bah, 
bah! name it not, it is the old sar- 
bent from Paradise —it is the devil 
himself come into the vor/d again!” 

These disgraceful contests most 
probably contributed to bring the 
operas performed under the direction 
of this aristocratic Academy into dis- 
repute; for in spite of the great ad- 
vantages it was supposed to derive 
from its excellent composers, and the 
high talent of its singers, the institu- 
tion became so desperately involved, 
that in 1728 a new subscription was 
proposed, the original sum of 50,0007. 
together with the large sums pro- 
duced by the sale of tickets, and that 
taken at the door from non-sub- 
scribers, being entirely expended. 

To this fresh demand, after what 
had been already experienced, so 
few—indeed so very few, persons ap- 
peared willing to lend their aid ; for 
the higher orders, in common with 


* Mr. Smith became partner with [andel, and often presided at his concerts. 
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all others, are prone (to use the 
traders’ phrase) to back out from 
a losing concern; so that the go- 
vernors and directors, with all their 
love for the concordance of mellifluous 
sounds, drew their purse-strings close, 
and agreed to relinquish their pro- 
ject ; when, on the Ist of June, 1728, 
the season closed with the opera of 
Tolomeo, the last which was composed 
for this short-lived and very fashion- 
able institution : on which lamented 
occasion the whole vast band of 
vocalists were dispersed, the Opera 
House was shut up, and a placard 
was exposed accordingly, This 
House to be Let !” 

For the information of the curious 
who may take an interest in such 
inquiries as relate to the science, 
120 years ago, the following list is 
hereby given of the operas performed 
during the existence of the Royal 
Academy of Music :— 


1720. Numitor, composed by Giovanni 
Porta. 

Radimisto, by Handel. 

Narciso, by Domenico Scarlatti and 
Thomas Rosingrave. 

Astarto, by Bononcini. 

1721. Arsace, a pasticcio. 


Tom D'Urfey. 
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Musio Scevola, by Attilio Ariosti, Bo- 
noncini, and Handel. 

Ciro o 'O dio ed Amore, by Attilio 
Ariosti. 

Floridante, by Handel. 

1722. Crispo, by Bononcini. 

Griselde, by Bononcini. 

1723. Ollone, or Ortho, by Handel. 

Caius Marcius Cdriolanus, by Attilio 
Ariosti. 

Ermina, by Bononcini. 

Flavius, by Handel, 

Farnace, by Bononcini. 

1724. Vespasiano, by Attilio Ariosti. 

Julius Cesar, by Handel. 

Calphurnia, by Bononcini. 

Aquiliv, a pasticcio. 

Tamerlane, by Handel. 

Artaserse, by Attilio Ariosti. 

1725. Rodelinda, queen of Lombardy, 
by Handel. 

Dario, by Attilio Ariosti. 

Elridia, by the illustrious Leonardo 
da Vinci, the painter. 

Elisa. 

Scipio, by Handel. 

Alesandro, by Handel. 

1727. Lucius Verus, by Attilio Ariosti. 

Admetus, by Handel. 

Astyanax, by Bononcini. 

Ricardo, primo Ke d'Inghittera, by 
Handel. 

1728. Siroe, by Handel. 

Tolemeo, Re d’ Egitto, by Handel. 


¥ r r 
Cuarpter XVIII. 
TOM p'U RFEY — HANDEL — DEAN SWIFT — MARGARITA DURASTANTI — MR, SMITH — 
DR. ARBUTHNOT. 


No sooner was it publicly known 
that this aristocratic light, which had 
long been glimmering in the socket, 
had at length disappeared under this 
last extinguisher, than a meeting of 
the Spiller’s Head Club, in Clare 
Market, composed 
artists and players, was convened, 


when they swilled several gallons of 


punch out of Rubens’s large silver 
loving cup, and drank with joyous 
huzzas, “ Hasty dispersion, and a 
stormy ocean to the ragamuffin crew 
bound from old England to their 
native shores of Italy.” 

At this noisy meeting, Christopher 
Bullock, the dramatist and player, 
presided; and Lamp, the composer 
of Midas, acted as his vice. 

The national spir it, or the veritable 
John Bullism of the people, loudly 
exulted in this overthrow, and few 
could be named who would even 
vouchsafe a mouldy crust to one of 
these threadbare Italians. 

All the wit and talent of the town 
united in the unaccountable humour 


principally of 


which was begotten by this memorable 
persecution. “fom D'U rfey, the lyrist, 
the far-famed author of Pills to Purge 
Melancholy, then rapidly declining 
into his dotage, was thrust into the 
Anacreontic chair, at a rump-and- 
dozen dinner, subscribed for to cele- 
brate this memorable event, at the 
Rose Tavern, in front of old Drury 
Lane playhouse; where, becoming 
maudlin drunk at midnight, he 
volunteered a mock cantata in ridicule 
of this bankrupt institution; and 
falling fast asleep in the midst of his 
last feeble attempt to make a figure 
in sing-song, he unwittingly from his 
elbow-chair, united in nasal chorus 
with his boisterous convives. 

The next day (for even yet he 
was spared a few snatches of his 
former gaiety, and a small remnant 
of his wit) A stumbled out of the 
tavern into the arms of Mynheer 
Handel; and, with a vacant stare, 
hiccupped, “ Hilloa, my friend Or- 
yheus! why, your well-lined paunch 
ca no more volume now, than a 
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CranbourneAlley sempstress’sthread- 
paper !” 

Poor old Tom D'Urfey, once the 
gayest of the gay, who had often 
been joined in a merry catch, a glee, 
or a duet, by the mirth-loving King 
Charles IL, with the sovereign’s arm 
resting kindly on his shoulder! 

Tom's pen was most prolific ; for 
he wrote full as many songs (and 
almost as well) as ourinspired socialist, 
the other ‘Thomaso—our lively con- 
temporary, Tom Dibdin. 

But as Dean Swiftobserved, “These 
rascal Italians! even yet I am half- 
inclined to feel some small compunc- 
tion for their reverses, for God knows 
that I have been a bitter scourge to 
their sol fa-ing! My pen has accom- 
plished its work; and now every ass 
with iron-shod heels has a fling at 
them !” 

Amongst other wits and wags who 

ave loose to their satirical vein, even 
Arbuthnot, though himself an 


advocate for the superior style of 


Italian composition, strangely enough 


could not resist the ev of 


putting in a word; which was un- 
called for, and certainly very un- 
gallant towards a lady that volun- 
tarily withdrew herself from this 
country, and left England with be- 
coming spirit, and with a grace 
that was highly creditable to her 
feelings. 

This was Signora Margarita Du- 
rastanti, who was engaged to visit 
England professionally, at the same 
time that Handel invited hither 
Signor Senesino, and they arrived 
here by the same vessel. 

This very accomplished singer was 
a favourite performer in the operas 
composed by Handel, Bononcini, and 
Attilio, until the year 1723. Her 
quitting England was caused, as sup- 
posed, by the partiality evinced by a 
fashionable party who were deter- 
mined, right or wrong, to support 
her rival, Cuzzoni: but poor Duras- 
tanti was excited to this state of envy 
because the gentlemen amateurs ad- 
mired the superior beauty of this 


signora, which was singularly rare ; 


and this was an offence that the 
bosom of female rivalry has always 
been extremely slow to forgive. 


However, the distressed fair made 
a handsome retreat, and took a formal 
leave of the English nation by sing- 
ing on the Opera stage a song written 
in haste by the poet, Pope, and at 
the earnest request of her ardent ad- 
mirer, the Earl of Peterborough ; 
which, together with a travestie or 
burlesque of the same by the pen of 
Dr. Arbuthnot, were sent to the 
public papers, and immediately print- 
ed. These feminine squabbles were 
still further perpetrated by the press, 
and may yet be seen by the curious 
who may choose to refer to the printed 
scraps in the Harleian Miscellany :— 
** Generous, gay, and gallant nation, 

Bold in arm, and bright in arts ; 
Land secure from all invasion, 

All but Cupid’s gentle darts ! 
From your charms, oh! who would run? 
Who would leave you for the sun? 


Happy soil, adieu — adieu ! 
Let old charmers yield to new; 
In arms, in arts, be still more shining; 
All your joys be still increasing, 
All your tastes be still refining, 
All your jars for ever ceasing, 
But let old charmers yield to new : 
Happy soil, adie u—adieu '” 


Dr. Arbuthnot’s 
same :— 


version of the 


** Puppies, who I now am leaving, 
Merry sometimes, always mad ; 

Who lavish most when debts are craving, 
On fool, and farce, and masquerade ! 

Who would not from such bubbles run, 

And quit such blessings for the sun? 


Happy soil and senseless crew ! 

Let old sharpers yield to new ; 

All your tastes be still refining, 

All your nonsense still more shining ; : 
Blest in some Berenstadt or Boschi, 
That more awkward, this more husky ; 
And never want when these are lost t’ us, 
Another Heidegger* and Faustus, 
Happy soil, and senseless crew ! 

Let old sharpers yie eld to new : 
Bubbles all, adieu — adieu !” 

It is worthy of observation that 
the taste for Italian music which 
prevailed amongst the patrician fa- 
milies in England from the period 
of Queen Anne, originated with our 
own native composer, Henry Purcell, 
who was honoured by Dryden with 
the title of the British Orpheus. 


* The first George was a great patron of onmiel. and Count Heidegger was 


appointed by lis majesty to preside over these entertainments. 


amateur of hot suppers. 


This king was an 
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FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF THE ORDINARY. 


Cuarrer X. 
RECEIVERS OF STOLEN GOODS. 


Wuarever truth there may be in 
aphorism, “ That the receiver is 
as bad as the thief,” the law has ge- 
nerally awarded a less portion of 
yinishment for the former offence. 
he difficulty, indeed, in a vast ma- 
jority of cases, of distinguishing be- 
tween an innocent and a guilty hold- 
ing of property, has ever been feund 
so great, that the punishment of 
death, had the law awarded it for 
the offence, could never have met 
with the acquiescence of the public 
at large, though a portion of the 
hody of traders would have given it 
their sanction. ‘There is pe rhaps no 
crime, excepting murder, th vat traders 
in general are so strongly inclined to 
see visited with heavy penalties. “If 
there were no receivers,” they say, 
‘there would be no thieves.” True : 
and, rice versa, if there were no 
thieves, there would be no receivers. 
In every state, it is of paramount 
importance, not only that every de- 
gree, but every shade of guilt, should 
clearly detined ; yet in cases of 
receivers ship the shades of moral tur- 
pitude are almost infinite, notwith- 
standing all the offenders are pu- 
nished with a like sentence, and 
visited with similar odium, even 
greater than that of the thief. 
When the burglar or highwayman 
goes out to rob, he must, from the 
nature of the crime he contemplates, 
prepare and expect to be compelled 


to use violence against the person of 


his fellow-man; but the receiver 
does not render himself liable to 
commit any offence of that nature, 
and must therefore be deemed a less 
dangerous character in society than 
the actual robber. 

Receivers may be considered as the 
accomplices of thieves after the fact ; 
the punishment for which is fourteen 
years’ transportation,—a penalty that 
lias rarely been thought by prose- 
a a sufficiently severe enough. 

nder the administration of Sir Ro- 
. rt Peel, a law was enacted that 
rendered persons found in possession 
of stolen goods liable to be indicted 
as the thie f, unless an innocent hold- 
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ing was proved. This new law gave 
great satisfaction in the City; and 
immediately a great desire was mani- 
fested by the authorities in every 
case to convict the receiver as the 
thief. In many cases this manifesta- 
tion was made apparent by the escape 
of real offenders, and the capital con- 
viction of comparatively innocent 
parties. In short, it was carried to 
such an extent as to defeat its own 
purpose. 

Lawyers hold it as a maxim, that 
the law ought not to be warped 
but for the purposes of ag ; that 
it should at all times be liberally 
construed ; and that it should never 
be strained to compass the conviction 
of an offender, however obnoxious to 
society. 

Whenever the law (if we may be 
allowed to use the expression) gets 
into a passion, and those who admi- 
nister it allow themselves to be be- 
trayed into a feeling of super-anxiety 
to effect a conviction, it generally 
happens that the law and the autho- 
rities are both brought into contempt. 
When the law is driven beyond its 
natural limits, its effects are always 
weakened. Like the blustering of an 
individual raging with ire, every 
thing said or done in such a condi- 
tion requires recantation or revision. 

We = e a striking illustration of 
this in the case of an offender of no- 
toriety, namely, Zkey Solomons, whose 
character as a receiver of stolen goods 
was well known to the authorities, 
notwithstanding he had a long career 
in his criminal calling without de- 
tection. When, therefore, he was at 
length committed to Newgate, on a 
charge of felony, there was a general 
outcry for vengeance. Every one 
who had been robbed in and about 
the metropolis for the last ten years 
imagined that their property had 
gone through the hands of the noto- 
rious [key Solomons. Such is the 
ctlect of a bad name. It is, however, 
probable that no one individual ever 
before or since his time carried on 
such an extensive dealing in stolen 
property as Solomons, Ile was espe- 
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cially known as a purchaser of stolen 
Bank-of-England notes, or, indeed, 
any bankers’ notes so obtained. Male- 
factors that have been executed at 
the Old Bailey, in their confessions 
have described Solomons as being in 
the habit of giving three-fourths of 
the value for bank-notes, although 
their numbers were known, and had 
been stopped, as it is termed, at the 
Bank of England. 

It is known that on one occasion 
he gave 1500/. cash down for two 
1000/7. notes, both of which had been 
stopped at the Bank of England 
eighteen months previously. ‘These 
notes had originally been secreted by 
a fraudulent bankrupt from his cre- 
ditors, who had traced them to his 
possession ; and as they were not 
forthcoming under the estate, the 
assignees gave notice to the Bank of 
their abstraction. ‘The bankrupt, 
being apprised of this measure, re- 
tained them in his possession till he 
died, when they were sold, as pre- 
viously stated, to Solomons. In a 
few weeks subsequently both the 
notes were presented at the Bank of 
England for payment, through the 
hands of a respectable merchant in 
the City. Asa matter of course, an 
inquiry was immediately instituted. 
‘The merchant stated that he had re- 
ceived the notes from a mercantile 
house in Holland in payment for 
goods shipped there. On which a 
messenger was sent over to follow 
up the inquiry. 

The agent so employed returned 
with a written statement as follows : 
“ We, Messrs. ——, are dealers in a 
general way, and every year attend 
Ieipsic fair, where we have large 
transactions with foreign merchants. 
At the last fair we sold goods to a 
considerable amount to a Spaniard, 
who paid us in English het <mates 
for the same. We consider ourselves 
competent judges of a genuine Eng- 
lish Bank-of-England note ; and hay- 
ing implicit confidence in their being 
paid, never refuse them when goods 
are to be sold at a profit. This is the 
whole of the statement we have to 
make, handing you the name of our 
attorney in London, who will attend 
to our interest, and, if necessary, 
institute proceedings against the di- 
rectors of the Bank for the recovery 
of the amount of the notes in ques- 
tion.” 
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After this statement, the directors 
had no alternative but to pay the 
notes, as it cut short all further 
inquiry. 

Several years previously to the 
end of Solomons’ race he had aban- 
doned petty business, rejecting any 
offer to purchase goods but in a 
wholesale way, saying to those who 
brought him goods, “ If you cannot 
clear out a warehouse at once, you 
are of no use to me.” Ilis advice to 
thieves, latterly, was to strike at high 
quarry, saying that it was as easy to 
do business in a sweeping manner as 
in a petty way. One or two jobs in 
a year, he used to tell the robbers, 
were sufficient for their support, if 
well planned and properly executed, 
while paltry thefts kept them always 
in hot water, and increased their risk 
of detection. 

Solomons’ house was generally fill- 
ed with goods ; but he never allowed 
any purchases to be taken into stock 
till every mark was deleted, telling 
those with whom he had dealing 
that if they could not retain the 
swag long enough for the obliteration 
of marks, the job could scarcely he 
said to have been completed. 

One case may suftice to shew how 
expeditiously these obliterations were 
effected. A shoemaker, who resided 
in Princes Street, Leicester Square, 
was in the habit of locking up his 
house on a Sunday evening, and 
taking all his family to Orange Street 
Chapel. On one of these occasions, 
during his absence, the whole of his 
stock of goods, valued at upwards of 
400/., was removed from his premises 
The number of one hackney coach, 
out of several that had been standing 
in the street, was the only clue that 
remained for tracing the property. 
The officers, however, made such 
efficient use of this information, that 
by noon the following morning they 
found the whole of the shoemaker's 
goods on the pre mises of ikey Solo- 
mons. There remained not a shadow 
of doubt as to the goods being the 
same as those stolen from the shop 
in Princes Street, as the boots and 
shoes were all of one make, and had 
been manufactured to the measure of 
the customers who had ordered them. 
The shoemaker, in an ecstasy of de- 
light at the thought of having reco- 
vered his property, exclaimed, as he 
saw the goods, “ You will find them 
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all marked ; I always write my name 
and a number, when I cut them out, 
on the inside of the leather.” 

“Do you?” replied Solomons, 
coolly: “ then depend on it that 
these boots and shoes are none of 
them yours, for | never buy marked 
goods —that’s not my way of doing 
business.” 

On examination, it was found that 
every mark had been effaced by che- 
mical agency, excepting in a few in- 
stances where the ink had penetrated 
the leather deeper, and to these the 
knife had been used to shave off the 
writing. Ultimately, Solomons, af- 
fecting to commiserate the loss the 
shoemaker had sustained, allowed 
him to purchase his own property at 
a price he (Solomons) said he had 
given for them. ‘This course was 
adopted under the advice of the 
Bow Street officers, who gave their 
opinion that a prosecution could not 
be sustained for want of evidence. 

In the case that brought Solomons 
immediately under the surveillance 
of the Newgate authorities, a differ- 
ent course was taken. A warehouse 
of goods having been cleared out in 
one night, and the whole traced till 
found in Solomons’ possession, he 
was at once taken into custody, 
although, as in the former case, the 
marks had been removed. Iis com- 
mittal for trial soon followed, to the 
surprise of his legal adviser and 
fraternity. 

Solomons up to this period had 
run a long career in crime. Success 
in any walk of life not only begets 
confidence, but has a positive ten- 
dency, however nefarious may be the 
means by which we secure it, to pre- 
pare the mind for a justification of 
the most enormous wrongs: “ ‘They 
know,” said Solomons, as he entered 
Newgate, “that Iam a better trades- 
man than the whole of them, and 
can undersell them all; whence 
their jealousy and spite against me. 

“ Now you shall see,” continued he, 
as he paced the yard, “ these honest 
citizens will send for their recorder, 
and with him in private plan my de- 
struction. * You must find means to 
convict him,’ they will say to their 
tool. ‘Strain a point for once. Re- 
member he is a Jew; and we want 
him sent off in some way!” ‘Then 
suddenly stopping, he exclaimed 
aloud, “ Is it not a scandal to justice 
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that these London money-spinners 
should be allowed a judge of their 
own, to do any dirty work they ask 
of him? One of their own election 
—whom they pay, and hold in a state 
of dependence! I shall be tried over 
a tureen of turtle-soup, and be sen- 
tenced to death as the last bottle of 
champagne is drank. Yes! they will 
settle it all over a dinner. No man 
is safe that is obnoxious to them, 
while they have that Old Bailey 
judge at their command. Prompted 
by malevolence, reporters or editors 
of papers will be invited to their 
feast, and their ears be stuffed with 
extravagant statements of my doings, 
—related, too, with every bitter ex- 
pression they are masters of,—in- 
tending that they shall find their 
way into the public journals, and 
prejudice my case, even before they 
drag me into court already secretly 
condemned.” 

Solomons’ impression was, that so 
long as he could evade the proofs of 
the law as to criminal purchases, he 
was as respectable a tradesman as 
any other man within or without the 
city of London. 

Perfectly aware of the fame he had 
achieved as a receiver of stolen pro- 
perty, he had no right to expect any 
mercy ; he therefore, early after his 
commitial to Newgate, planned a 
mode of escape. Ilis cupidity, how- 
ever, for some time made him hesi- 
tate as to carrying it into effect. 
The officers that apprehended him 
took from his person upwards of 
6002. in cash, besides other valuables. 
One so fond of money was cut to the 
soul at the thought of losing such a 
sum. One hour he made sure that 
no jury could convict him on the 
evidence which had occasioned his 
committal, when the prospect of ob- 
taining the money from the officers 
induced him to resolve on standing a 
trial ; the next his heart misgave him, 
and he thought of nothing but an 
escape. At length the opinion of his 
attorney, who informed him that pre- 
judice ran so strong against him that 
he could not expect a fair trial, de- 
cided his course,—that is, to attempt 
an escape. 

In England every crime is bail- 
able at the discretion of the magis- 
trates ; and if they refuse, an appli- 
cation may be made to the judges for 
that purpose. Solomons caused such 
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an application to be made, and a writ 
of habeas corpus to be lodged with 
the governor.of Newgate to take him 
before the court at Westminster, for 
a hearing why he should not be ad- 
mitted to bail on the charge against 
him. 

On the morning of the day fixed 
for the hearing, [key left Newgate in 
the charge of two officers, who pro- 
posed having a coach, which the pri- 
soner declined; but on reaching 
Bridge Street, at the foot of Ludgate 
Hill, he altered his mind, and entered 
the first coach on the stand. ‘This, 
as it afterwards appeared, was placed 
there for his use, with a confederate 
for a driver. When the party ar- 
rived at Westminster Hall, they went 
into a room at a coffechouse, where 
there were assembled a number of 
Jews, together with Mrs. Solomons. 
Brandy and water, with other re- 
freshments, were there handed about 
in great profusion, of which both the 
officers partook. 

Bail for the prisoner's liberation, 
as a matter of course in such a case, 
vas refused ; indeed, it was never ex- 
pected, or even desired, the object 
being an escape without involving 
others in a pecuniary responsibility 
for his appearance. 

As the coach was about to move 
off on its return to Newgate, it was 
stopped to take up Mrs. Solomons, 
who had been suddenly taken unwell. 
After some delay she was brought to 
the coach-door, where she was ob- 
served to lean her head on one side 
on her hand, as if from pain ; but it 
was a signal to inform the coachman 
that one of the officers was already 
asleep in the coach. ‘The potations 
which had been given both the men 
had been strongly drugged ; but still, 
much to Solomons’ disappointment, 
one retained, if not his full active 
powers, sense sufficient to know that 
he had a duty to perform. 

emales, it is said, are always the 
most ready with an expedient in 
emergencies. The coach moved on, 
and Mrs. Solomons felt that she had 
a part to perform. It was not long 
before she was in a fit, and in her 
convulsions seized the waking officer, 
fastening her arms round him ; who, 
becoming alarmed at the feigned at- 
tack, proposed instantly putting her 
down at an apothecary’s shop. “ Oh, 
no!” exclaimed Solomons; { there is 
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but one doctor who understands her 
complaint; he resides in the next 
street ; put her down there ;” at the 
same time speaking to the coachman 
trom the front window. One object 
was gained. ‘The coach immediately 
turned out of the main streets, the 
officer knew not where, being fast 
locked in Mrs. Solomons’ arms; and 
his colleague as insensible and un- 
conscious of the past or present as if 
he had been laid in Lethe’s stream 
fora month. Every instant, fearing 
that his prisoner might jump out of 
the coach, he called to the coachman 
to stop. ‘The answer was, “ We are 
just there,” and on the coach went; 
while Mrs. Solomons went off into 
another and more violent paroxysm 
of convulsions. As to her husband, 
he had no intention of yet making 
his eseape ; his time had not yet ar- 
rived. Conscious that the officer had 
drunk out of the narcotic glass of 
liquor, he was every instant expect- 
ing the recov ery of his wife, by sec- 
ing the man fall into a state of insen- 
sibility as she held him in her arms. 
He, however, continued to hold up, 
and so did Mrs. Solomons to hold on. 

“ What is to be done ?” exclaimed 
the real sufferer, in apparent con- 
sternation : “ your wife is in the 
agonies of death. ler grasp is un- 
natural, superhuman ; it is really 
awful, and very painful too. I think 
she will strangle me, if she don’t re- 
cover soon,” at the same time making 
a vain attempt to disengage himself 
from her grasp. 

“Put her down at my house,” 
replied Solomons’; “ it won't make 
five minutes’ difference in time. And 
who is to know how long we were 
kept at Westminster ?” 

“ Prive on fast,” he continued, 
addressing the coachman : “ we have 
a dying woman in the coach.” 

This order was a work of super- 
erogation. ‘The driver knew his bu- 
siness without further instruction ; 
and had already made such use of 
the time as enabled him in another 
instant to actually pull his horses up 
at Solomons’ own house, where there 
vas a crowd of Jews waiting the 
arrival of the coach. 

* What is the matter ?” said one, 
opening the door of the vehicle. 

“ My wife is dying!” exclaimed 
Solomons, as he alighted with one 
spring on the pavement, an ayenue 
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being immediately made for him to 
pass, and instantly again closed in 
pretended anxicty to approach the 
coach, 

The officer was now embarrassed 
in a double dilemma. He could not 
move without dragging, as he thought, 
a dying woman after him, or violent- 
ly striking her from him. Nor could 
he have left the coach if he had been 
free, both doors being thronged and 
barricadoed with Hebrews, calling 
out, “ Don't move her! don’t move 
her!” Others exclaiming for the 
doctor : “ Run, Barney for. a doctor ! 
Run, Isaac! Run, run, Ikey !” 
were the last words that reached the 
officer's ears, amidst a general shout 
of laughter and exultation. 

[key had indeed run, first into his 
own house, from thence out at the 
back into another, and another; and 
lastly, into a lone cottage near High- 
gate, where an old female relation 
was prepared to receive him. 

As soon as Solomons was known 
to be safe from the custody of the 
officer, his wife relaxed her hold; 
and, as if waking from a stupor or 
a dream, wildly inquired where she 
was, and what he had done with her 
husband. 

Tell me where he is ?” 
claimed. “ Where is he ?” 

“ Where is he, indeed ?” reiterated 
the man, as Mrs. Solomons bounded 
from the coach out of his sight, and 
all the Jews simultancously retired 
from the street. 

The officer was'so much taken by 
surprise, that before he recovered 


she ex- 


himself, his insensible companion and 
fellow-officer was laid on the pave- 
ment, and the coach had driven off. 
Ile found himself standing alone, all 
around him being as still as if it had 


been the dead of the night. Where 
was the mob? Where the coach ? 
Had he not heard a number of voices, 
a loud laugh, and other 
merriment ? “ Yes,” 
himself: “ but 


gone ? 


he replied to 
where are they all 
All has passed away like a 
scene in a play!” Then looking at 
his brot] who laid like a 
Ls } 
him on the ground, he 
nvuttered to himself, “ Dead or alive, 
this man’s condition must be my 
justification.” Solitary as this man 
thought himself, there was no want 
of observers as to his movements; 
wide mouths, large whiskers l 
ic mouths, arge WhISKers, anc 


her-ofhicer, 


corpse before 
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sparkling black cyes, had he looked 
for them, might have been seen 
through every sash-frame peering 
out from behind the curtains all full 
of expression and delight at having 
witnessed a clever performance. 
Presently a well-dressed Jew ap- 
proached and inquired what accident 
had occurred, and whether the in- 


jured person had not better be con- 


veyed to the hospital without delay? 

“Can you,” inquired the officer, 
“inform me where | am—what part 
of the town I am in ?” 

“In the neighbourhood of White- 
chapel,” was the reply. “ You will 
find a coach-stand at the bottom of 
this thoroughfare. I will order one 
for you, if you wish it, as I pass.” 

The officer accepted the offer, and 
thus the Jews removed from their 
doors the witnesses of their day's 
exploit. The man at once proceeded 
to the office at Newgate, there to 
relate the adventures of a journey to 
Westminster Hall. 

Solomons remained a month at the 
cottage at Highgate; while his wife 
and family being aware that they 
should be watched, daily continued 
to make peregrinations into the sub- 
urbs of the metropolis in every 
other direction. 

Guilt and misery of mind are ever 
associates ; it is only in moments of 
reckless inebriety that villains can 
escape the lashings of their fears of 
detection ; but Solomons was without 
even this miserable resource of relief. 
He was no drunkard, he never re- 
lapsed into a state of forgetfulness 
from drink, his offences were all the 
result of reflection and sober calcula- 
tion. 

As soon as his escape was made 
known, the hue and cry was up for 
his recapture, the faith of his con- 
federates was doubted, and the dread 
of a betrayal increased in proportion 
as he consulted his own hes art, and 
weighed in the balance of his own 
disposition to betray an accomplice 
for the purpose of gain. 

At no period of my life,” he said, 
when subsequently under sentence 
of death in Newgate, “ did 1 suffer 
so much as during my hiding at 
Ilighgate. T fell two stone in flesh ; 
an officer was ever present to my 
imagination; waking or sleeping, | 
ever felt his touch; till at length | 
became so neryous, as to doubt the 
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fidelity of my own family. My re- 
apprehension, voyage as a prisoner 
to England, arraignment at the bar 
of the Old Bailey, condemnation, en- 
trance into the cells, and the eternal 
talk in that gloomy place of death, 
together with the scenes of despair 
in some malefactors, the 
others, and the swearing desperation 
of the more stolid, did not cost me 
half the pangs of agony that a month’s 
fear in suspense did at Highgate.” 

If Solomons had been guided 
wholly by his own judgment, he 
would from the first have preferred 
standing the issue of a trial. Even 
while at the cottage, he more than 
once thought of surrendering for that 
purpose; but he was a vain man, 
his escape had made a noise in the 


world, and he had become a sort of 


hero, a character which vanity whis- 
pered he must sustain to the end. 
When under sentence of death he 
one day said, “ lL know the reason 
they strive so hard to hang me.” 
Being asked why, he replied, “ Be- 
cause they know there’s no place in 
the world where they can hold me 
for a long time together.” 

Ultimately this offender secured a 
passage out from this country to 
Denmark, from whence he sailed 
for America, and immediately com- 
menced a traflic in watches, little 
dreaming that he was then laying 
the foundation-stone for his own 
destruction, as well as that of his 
family; but we all know that great 
effects arise from apparently small 
causes. We may dwell on this part 
of his history, as it is intimately con- 
nected with the manner in which 
judicial affairs are sometimes con- 
ducted at the Old Bailey. 

The kind of watch ‘that found a 
ready sale in Solomons’ newly opened 
market, was of a peculiar common 
description, made at Birmingham. 
Wanting a supply of these, he wrote 
to his wife to procure them; and he 


seems to have had a presentiment of 


danger, for in his letter was the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 


‘“* Depend on it, my dear, that the 
muddle-headed aldermen and others in 
the City will never forgive you for the 
part you took in my escape; therefore 
vive over all kind of dealings whatsoever, 
x orno ».* The very first transaction 
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may be a plant; you cannot know your 
enemies from your friends; and you 
know that the "people about the Bailey 
will stick at nothing for revenge. The 
watches I have ordered will all come 
from the makers quite new. Don’t pack 
any thing with them. B may look 
them over before you pay for them, and 
see that they are all right. Mind what 
I have written; for they would glory 
in trausporting you, right or wrong.” 


Herein Solomons proved himself 
a sort of prophet. B , the per- 
son referred to in the letter, was a 
near relation of Solomons’ wife, but 
was at the time confined in Newgate 
ona charge of felony. Notwithstand- 
ing this circumstance, she deemed it 
prudent to consult him on the proper 
mode of executing the order. 

We are now trenching on very 
tender ground; but as we do but 
relate facts, which must speak for 
themselves, we shall proceed. Very 
shortly after Solomons’ wife had con- 
ferred with her relation in Newgate 
on the subject of her husband's 
order, the prosecution against him 
was dropped and he set at liberty. 
Solomons, when subsequently in 
Newgate, hesitated not to charge 
the City authorities, mentioning the 
names of some individuals, with 
having procured the man’s liberation 
for the express purpose and on con- 
ditions that he should get up a false 
charge of felony against his wife. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that 
the individual in question (Mrs. So- 
mons’ relation) was liberated from 
custody at the precise juncture that 
the order was made up, and that he 
was charged with a crime which ren- 
dered him liable to be sentenced for 
transportation. It is also certain 
that he packed up the watches for 
Mrs. Solomons in her own house; 
and that immediately after so doing, 
the officers arrived, and, breaking 
open the package, found therein a 
second-hand watch, which proved to 
have been stolen. Guilty possession 
was thus fixed on the wife of Solo- 
mons, and the judge and the jury on 
the evidence had no alternative but 
to convict. 

If, as Solomons and his wife state, 
this prosecution was got up for the 
purpose of revenge against the fe- 
male, it is no credit to the parties, 
though the ends of justice through 


* Stolen property ; or otherwi ise. 
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it, as we shall see, were carried out 
against sien himself. Those 
who planned the prosecution against 
the wife little thought at the time 
that they were constructing a trap 
to catch the guilty fugitive. 

Neither refinement of the intellect, 
nor what is called moral honesty or 
probity of principle, are any security 
that a man shall make a good hus- 
band; nor does it appear, if we seek 
for the proofs in real life, that the 
absence of these qualities dispossesses 
aman of the capabilities of proving 
himself an affectionately attached 
husband, and a fond and anxiously 
kind father. A felon is still a human 
heing ; and if we are ever to solve 
the problem of the cause of crime, 
or understand the idiosyncracies of 
the mind of criminals, they must not 
be described by the prejudiced pen, 
but faithfully, as they have been 
studied by those who have seen most 
of them. 

To become a felon, it is not neces- 
sary that we should part with our 
natural essences; mankind, when 
invested by circumstances of pecu- 
liarity, are much more under the 
influence of the impuises than is 
generally considered. Wisdom and 
folly are both independent of cor- 
poreality, whence arises the difficulty 
of providing for social justice, which, 
to be legitimate, should have respect 
to moral justice, taking into consider- 
ation the imperfection of our means 
of knowledge and action. 

Vhen Solomons was apprised that 
a sentence of fourteen years had been 
passed on his wife, and that she was 
on her passage to Van Dieman’s 
Land, he was plunged into unmea- 
sured grief, looking on her as having 
been sacrificed for his own safety ; 
he at once lost every consideration 
for self, and instantly resolved on 


repairing to that place in the hope of 


alleviating the misery of her condition. 

Arriving there he established a 
store, and shortly afterwards opened 
a public-house adjoining to it. It 
never occurred to his mind, in the 
anxiety he had to be with his wife, 
that the colony being one under 
British control, he was as liable to 
he apprehended there as in England. 
‘The governor, however, did not think 
of molesting him till a positive order 
arrived from the authorities at home 
to take him into custody, and send 


him back to London for trial. 
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When taken into custody he was 
made sensible of his error, and in- 
stantly transferred all the property 
he possessed to his son, who was with 
his mother. 

It may not be generally known 
that the governor of Newgate enters 
into a bond with the sheriffs for the 
due performance of his duty, and 
under it is liable to a very heavy 
pecuniary penalty for every prisoner 
that escapes from his custody. 

About the time Solomons was ex- 
pected to arrive, the governor gave 
orders that when he was brought 
back he should be called. It was 
midnight when the prisoner was re- 
conducted to the place of confinement 
from which he had formerly escaped. 
‘The governor was in bed, but rose ; 
and seeing Solomons, exclaimed, 
*“ So you are once more safe in my 
custody! You sce the strong arm 
of justice has been able to re ach you, 
even at the antipodes. What have 
you to say as to your conduct to- 
wards me ?” 

“ Towards you!” replied the pri- 
soner; “I am not aware that any 
part of my conduct concerns you 
personally.” 

“ Tlave you not,” 
vernor, elevating his voice, “ done 
all you could to ruin me and my 

family, by escz uping from my custody ? 

“ What!” cried the prisoner, “ do 
you imagine that people will stay in 
this prison, when they can get out 
of it, for the benefit of you and your 
family ?” 

“ Well, well!” replied the go- 
vernor, “ you will run no more, de- 
pend on that. You area bad fellow, 
and have a long account to settle: 
prepare yourself for the worst !” 

“ Whatever my sins may be,” re- 
torted Solomans, “ I never conspired 
to transport an innocent woman to 
spite myself against her husband. 
We have all sins to answer for: let 
me advise you to look to your own, 
before you reproach me. In the eye 
of the law, although I am suspected, 
I am here an innocent man, there- 
fore reserve your exultations for my 
conviction: I may yet walk London 
streets as free a man as you are. 
Give me fair play, and I neither fear 
you nor your masters, though I know 
the length of their consciences. | 
need not tell you that they do not 
boggle et trifies.” 

“You are an impudent fellow,” 


rejoined the go- 
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replied the governor, as he ordered 
the prisoner into the interior. 

Solomons was wont to be very 
facetious in describing this colloquy, 
relating the particulars of it to every 
new charge of prisoners during his 
long stay in Newgate; every time 
embellishing the story with fresh 
matter, till it became a kind of frag- 
mental scene from a play, in which 
the prisoners were represented as 
carrying on their calling, and so- 
journing in Newgate for the benefit 
of the governor and his family. 

Hlad Solomons been put on’ his 
trial when taken into custody in the 
first instance, he could only under 
the then existing law have been in- 
dicted as a receiver of stolen goods. 
During the interval of his escape and 
return, the law however was altered, 
making the receiver the thief, unless, 
as previously remarked, an innocent 
possession was proved—a very un- 
likely proof for Solomons to adduce. 

In this case it was an ex post facto 
law; and it is still the opinion of 
able lawyers, that it ought not to 
have been made to bear against the 
criminal, 

At the period of which we write, 
nothing, however, was deemed more 
desirable than effecting the execution 
of such a notorious fence; and in 
consequence, eight indictments for 
housebreaking and robbery were laid 
against him; the foundations of 
which were, stolen property that had 
been found on his premises. He was 
acquitted on several of the first 
indictments, but found guilty on a 
subsequent one, and sentenced to 
suffer death. A point of law was, 
however, reserved for the opinion of 
the judges, as to whether an offender 
could be tried on an ex post facto law. 

As the condemned man was led to 
the cells he exclaimed, “ In their 
spite they have overshot their mark. 
They knew that they could not try 
me as a receiver, as no thief had been 
found ; so they have endeavoured to 
make me a burglar, although they 
know as well as I do, that I never 
committed a robbery in my life. I, 
however, dare them to carry out 
their own malicious measures!” 

it proved in the end that there 
was some truth in this last remark. 
[t is, indeed, a question of much im- 
portance for the future consideration, 
whether there is ever any advantage 
gained in our endeayours to suppress 
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crime in diverging from the straight- 
forward path pointed out by the law. 

The policy of having a public 
prosecutor has often been propounded 
to the government. Had such a 
functionary been appointed at the 
time of which we write, there is little 
doubt but he would have exercised 
a better judgment than the citizens 
of London did in this case. When- 
ever the law exposes its own weak- 
ness, Or appears to be unjust in its 
operation, it matters not what atrocity 
has been committed or however bad 
an offender may be, evil is sure to be 
wrought in more ways than one. 

As the culprit entered the cell- 
ward, he met the eye of another con- 
demned malefactor with whom he 
had formerly had dealings. 

“ What !” exclaimed the male- 
factor, as he saw him enter, “ a fence 
—a Jew fence—caught in Ketch’s 
noose! Qh, if I could but have my 
trial over again, and have the clever 
lawyer that caught you to defend 
me, wouldn’t I make sure of being 
turned up instead of gracing this 
place. Who the d—1 could it be 
that was downy enough to cell you? 
Grip him hard, Cheshire, now you 
have him; he’s griped many a poor 
fellow, in making a hard bargain !” 

The convict was continuing in this 
strain when Solomons turned on his 
heel, and demanded by what author- 
ity he was brought to the cells, 
saying, “I am not yet a perfectly 
convicted man; I have no doubt the 
reserved point of law will set me 
free; it is all wrong throughout ; 
safe custody is all that is necessary 
for the present. Ihave no right to 
be here, but it is all of a piece with 
their malice at my escape.” 

In a few days subsequently one 
of the sheriffs, deeming his remon- 
strances founded on reason, ordered 
him to be removed to the north side, 
where he remained upwards of twelve 
months awaiting the opinion of the 
judges on his case ;—an opinion that 
probably never would have been 
given, had not the prisoner caused 
a letter to be written, urging them 
to come to a decision and relieve him 
from suspense. 

Contrary to the expectation of 
most lawyers, the judges decided 
against him; at the same time the 
prerogative, as it were, annulled the 
whole proceedings as regarded the 
charge of robbery, by reducing the 
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convict's punishment to fourteen 
years’ transportation—a sentence that 
would haye been passed on him on 
the charge which was originally pre- 
ferred against him—namely, receiving 
stolen goods, an offence he never de- 
nied, contenting himself with saying, 
“ Have they ever proved it ?” 

Notwithstanding the turn in his 
favour, Solomons still continued to 
bitterly complain of his treatment, 
using an argument that is applicable, 
and in its way equally forcible in a 
yast number of cases which have 
passed almost unnoticed by public 
writers. Yet it is one that seems, on 
the strict principles of public justice, 
to demand some explanation. We 
may illustrate our meaning by re- 
{erring to a more striking case than 
that of Solomons,— 

May, who was sentenced with 
Bishop and Williams for the atro- 
cious murder of the Italian boy. 
This man caused a representation to 
be made to the Secretary of State, 
alleging his entire innocence of the 
charge. ‘The appeal met with atten- 
tion, and his life was spared, but or- 
dered to be transported for life. 

“Why am I to be transported ?” 
exclaimed this man in a perfect pa- 
roxysm of rage, when he was in- 
formed of his fate. “ Either I did 
or L did not have a hand in the mur- 
der of the boy; if i did, why not 
hang me with the others, whom all 
must acknowledge deserve it? If I 


did not, why inflict a punishment of 


transportation on an innocent man ?” 

Thus reasoned Solomons: “ If I 
committed the burglary, why not 
hang me? IfI did not, “have I been 
tried for any other offence? Ter- 
haps they may say that it is an act 
of mercy on a doubtful case; but 
what says the spirit of English law ? 
That the prisoner shall always be 
allowed the benefit of a doubt. A 
pretty sort of a benefit they in their 
mercy have given me! Let it be 
granted that I am a bad man, and 
have offended against the law, ought 
not the law to prove it before it pre- 
sume to punish me? Does the law 
know any thing of report? Yet am 
I sentenced on no better evidence, 
for they have abandoned the capital 
charge altogether, as being founded 
on falschood from the beginning to 
the end.” 

In a moral point of view, there 
heyer was a doubt as to Solomons 
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having been a notorious offendet, and 
against such it is always desirable 
that the law should be brought to 
bear ; at the same time, it is of vastly 
more importance that the law, and 
those who are appointed to adminis- 
trate it, should maintain the dignity 
of both the one and the other, there- 
by insuring that respect from the 
great body of the people which alone 
can give it efficacy. 

Cases almost multitudinous might 
be cited to prove the impolicy of 
punishing any one charged with 
offences in opposition to what may 
be termed legal justice. Goth in 
civil and political cases, the public 
are much more alive to the divyer- 
gency of the law than is ordinarily 
considered ; and when such cases be- 
come a theme of public discussion, 
they seldom fail not only to lessen 
the odium against the accused, but 
against the crime with which they 
are charged. 

The effect of all public punish- 
ments is also weakened when the 
pe are led to believe thi ut the 
law has been wrested to bear un- 
justly on individuals. Proofs of the 
sensitiveness of the mass of the peo- 
ple on this head are to be found in 
their readiness to petition the crown 
for the liberation of prisoners whom 
they conceive have been harshly 
treated by the law. 

If the administrators of the cri- 
minal law did always preserve an 
undeviating course, and avoid com- 
mitting so many solecisms when ad- 
dressing prisoners for sentence, the 
people would be ashamed of arraying 
themselves on the side of criminals, 
and rather lend their ready aid to 
carry out the purposes of the law, 
and assist the authorities in effecting 
the salutary operation of punish- 
iment. 

While Solomons was awaiting his 
removal from Newgate, he petitioned 
for two favours,—one was, to be al- 
lowed to go where his wife was, in 
Van Dieman’s Land,—the other, 
that he might be allowed to go on 
shore immediately the ship arrived, 
and not be detained for examination 
and appropriation, as is usual at the 
penal colonies. His first request was 
complied with. Being asked his mo- 
tives for the second, he replied, 
“ When I was taken into custody at 
Hobart Town, I made over ail my 
property there to my son; and if he 
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hears of my conviction, I shall never 
recover a shilling back from him; 
but if I can go on shore before he is 
made acquainted with my position, [ 
may obtain something for my wife 
and myself.” 

Being reminded that he would not 
be allowed to possess property while 
a convict, he answered, “I want 
something to lodge in the hands of 
the governor for our support another 
day.” 

The sheriff, who informed him that 
he must submit, with the other con- 
victs, to undergo the usual forms of 
the colony, procured for him 15/. out 
of the sheriffs’ fund, to provide him- 
self with some articles of comfort for 
the voyage. ‘This sum was advanced 
in consideration of the money that 
had been taken from him when he 
was first apprehended in London. 

Shortly after Solomons’ arrival in 
the penal colony, he was made over- 
seer to a chain-rood gang of convict 
labourers, which situation he was 
known to be employed in not long 
since, 

Whether Solomons’ son did or 
did not betray the trust reposed in 
him by his father we have no means 
of ascertaining; but the convict’s 
fears, thus publicly expressed, con- 
veys a moral in itself most striking 
as connected with criminal pursuits. 

Let us contrast this case of the 
professional receiver with one that 
may be designated the friendly re- 
ceiver, and direct the attention of the 
reader to the different operations of 
the law in these two cases. By com- 
paring the two characters, and the 
result of their convictions, the extent 
to which the administrators of the 
law are at times disposed to carry 
it, even when possessed of a moral 
knowledge of its inapplicability to 
particular cases, will be strikingly 
exemplified. 

Two young men who had filled 
situations as warehousemen, having 
plunged into extravagancies beyond 
their means, planned a robbery, and 
succeeded in carrying off a quantity 
of woollen goods from a warehouse 
undiscovered. As they were both 
known to the person robbed, and 
their previous habits had been a sub- 
ject of discussion, suspicion at once 
fell on the guilty parties. In conse- 
quence, the movements of the sus- 
pected young men were watched ; 
but, as they were apprised of their 
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danger, they forbore for a period of 
three months any attempt to convert 
the plunder into cash. In their pur- 
suit after what they deemed pleasure, 
they had made the acquaintance of a 
young man, the son of a highly re- 
spectable tradesman, of whom they 
had borrowed several sums of money, 
and, requiring a further supply, in- 
duced him to take some of their 
goods as a security for the payment 
of the whole. In an evil hour the 
young man supplied their wants, and 
received piece after piece of goods, 
which were placed in his own room, 
in his father’s house. As the two 
robbers had no means of redeeming 
their pledges, their acquaintance ul- 
timately became the purchaser of all 
the goods that had been placed in his 
possession. 

Whether the final purchase was 
made out of pure friendship to serve 
the young men, or to secure thie 
money he had lent, or from a desire 
of gain, is uncertain; it is probable 
that he was actuated by all these 
motives. ‘The purchaser himself so- 
lemnly averred to the last hour of 
his life, that his sole motive was to 
serve his two friends. Be this as it 
may, up to the period ofthis transac- 
tion his character for honesty was 
unimpeached; nor were his circum- 
stances such as to hold out any in- 
ducement to have recourse to dis- 
honest practices for a supply of 
money. 

He had just reached his majority 
when he became involved in this 
atiair, and his whole course of life 
was satisfactorily proved to the court 
to have been entirely free from sus- 
picion of haying participated at any 
time in crime. 

The first person to whom this 
young man offered the goods for sale 
recognised their marks, and caused 
his apprehension. It is proper to 
state that, in secking to reimburse 
himself by the sale of the goods, he 
took no indirect course or covert 
means of disposing of them, but went 
to a regular house of business, and 
offered them in the bulk. He was 
represented by his family as being of 
a peculiarly heroic or romantic turn 
of mind, possessing very arbitrary 
notions on questions of points of 
honour. 

When placed at the bar before the 
magistrate—all his family being pre- 
sent, consisting of his father, twe sis- 
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ters, and a brother,—and being asked 
to account for the possession of the 
goods, he replied, “* I bought them 
with my own proper money: I am 
no robber; let those who think [ am 
prove it.” In vain did the magis- 
trate expound the law, and explain 
that, however innocent he might be, 
if he did not name the parties from 
whom he had the goods he must in- 
evitably be found guilty of the rob- 
bery. 

A more distressing scene cannot 
be conceived than was witnessed at 
this examination. The sisters of the 
prisoner, both young, possessed of 
more than ordinary beauty, and of 
extremely interesting appearance, 
fainted, and sunk on the floor of the 
court before assistance could be offered 
them. ‘The father stood motionless 
and pale, as if he had been struck 
with a thunderbolt. Nothing, how- 
ever, could move the firmness of the 
accused. “ I know but little of the 
distinctions of law,” said he, in an- 
swer to a question from the magis- 
trate; “ I tell you that [ bought the 
goods in a fair and honest manner: I 
knew nothing about their having 
been stolen; nor do I see why | 
should be called on, like a runner, to 
implicate others, who, for aught | 
know, may be as innocent as my- 
self.” 

A second and third hearing was 
allowed him; but he still remained 
firm in his purpose of concealing the 
names of the young men from whom 
he had purchased the goods, con- 
ceiving himself to be safe as an 
honest purchaser, while he thought 
his firmness might give his friends, 
if they were guilty, time to effect 
their escape. At length he was com- 
mitted for trial. Shortly afterwards, 
the two actually guilty parties were 
apprehended, and proof of the rob- 
bery brought home to them on the 
clearest evidence. Not to be out- 
done in heroic generosity, their first 
act on arriving at Newgate was to 
declare their own guilt, and draw up 
a written statement, to the truth of 
which they offered to make oath, of 
the entire innocence of their quondam 
friend. The latter, however, appears 
to have worked himself up into a 
frenzy of heroism, desiring them to 
defend themselves, and leave him to 
his fate. Grief at his own peril was 
absorbed in the interest he took to 
serve, as he thought, others. 
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“ Grief seldom joined with blooming 
youth is seen ; 

Can sorrow be where knowledge scarce 
has been?” 


The young receiver certainly had 
no knowledge of the danger he was 
in, or he would have adopted another 
line of conduct. Even with his own 
friends, who got up his defence, he 
was chary of making communica- 
tions, lest he should injure his fellow- 
prisoners. On the other hand, the 
two robbers had made up their minds 
to plead guilty, and make a speech at 
the bar explanatory of the other pri- 
soner’s innocence ; but when brought 
there, and the plea had been given, 
they were peremptorily cut short in 
what they had to say, and sent to the 
cells. The trial of the receiver then 
went on, he being indicted for the 
robbery. A verdict was recorded 
against him, when he was sent to 
join the other two in the place where 
misery and woe then held a perpetual 
court. 

If the law could be made occa- 
sionally to stop in its course, and 
take a view of the right and wrong 
sides of its mode of operation, man- 
kind might be spared much misery. 
It is probable that in Solomons’ 
case, whose life was spared, there was 
no one who felt any interest for him 
that was free from a participation in 
crime, nor were there any persons 
who could come forward to utter a 
word in his favour. In the case of 
the young receiver, even if we sup- 
pose him to have been guilty of being 
privy to the robbery, it was known 
to the court that he was too young 
for one in his station of life to have 
often offended; the evidence set 
that question at rest. ‘The respecta- 
bility of his connexions was known, 
and that his conviction and execu- 
tion would, in a lesser or greater 
degree, occasion a shock throughout a 
large circle of innocent persons. 

If the law did pause, and could 
reason, would it, while punishing an 
offender, inflict a heavier penalty on 
twenty others uncharged with crime ? 
Certainly not; yet such is its ope- 
ration when offenders are put to 
death. 

The life ofthe young man of whom 
we write was of comparatively a 
minor consideration. Whether guilty 
or innocent, he had been imprudent, 
and had conducted himself with an 
obstinacy of conduct that could only 
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find an apology in ignorance. Ie 


also was enabled to support himself 


throughout his troubles by his en- 
thusiastic turn of mind; and when 
the law was executed, his troubles as 
regards this world were terminated. 
Not so with others; one of his 
sisters, a wife, who was enciente, at 
the time, fell a sacrifice to the shock 
the thoughts of her brother's exe- 
cution gave her nerves. The other 
was on the eve of matrimony, and 
had the whole current of her pro- 
spects turned aside. ‘The father, an 
elderly gentleman, soon after the 
event, died,— a catastrophe hastened, 
it is said, by the public execution of 
his son, As the appearances of evil 
omen thickened round the head of 
the receiver, the more anxious his 
guilty associates became to snatch 
him from danger. Even before their 
cases were laid before the council, 
they sent into the secretary's office a 
detailed account of the whole trans- 
action, in which they necessarily incul- 
pated themselves, but exculpated the 
receiver from all guilty knowledge. 
Who but those well acquainted 
with the anomalous cases that have 
occurred in the cells of Newgate 
would have thought that the young 
man who had possessed the goods 
would have been the only convict 
out of a large batch of condemned 
criminals, many of whom were old 
offenders, selected to suffer the pu- 
nishment of death? He alone was 
taken, and the two avowed actual 
robbers left behind. When the de- 
cision of the council was made known, 
and the respited convicts were, as is 
usual on these occasions, ordered to 
be removed to another part of the 
prison, a scene took place rarely wit- 
nessed in the walks of crime. The 
sheriffs and other functionaries being 
present, and the respited criminals 
having been drawn up in a line pre- 
viously to their removal, the two 
associates of the only doomed man 
stepped out into the front, and si- 
multaneously, in a most emphatic 
manner, exclaimed, “ You are about 
to commit a murder; why don’t you 
take us? we are the guilty persons. 
We will not quit the place, and leave 
an innocent person to suffer for our 
offence. We both swear, before 
God,” they continued, bending on 
one knee, with their faces upwards, 
“that he is innocent—entirely inno- 
cent, from the beginning to the end 
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of the affair!” Their more unfor- 
tunate friend, who was standing on 
the opposite side, then addressed 
them, saying, “ Never regard ine; | 
have the satisfaction to know that I 
have in no way accelerated your 
fate.—no!” striking his breast, he 
exclaimed, “ I trust I know how to 
remain firm in the cause of a friend. 
In your desire to save me, you have 
committed yourselyes enough al- 
ready. Say no more about it; go 
quietly, and enjoy, as well as the si- 
tuation you are in will enable you, 
the lives they have restored to you. 
1 thought they would have han; ged 
us all three; matters are not so bad 
here after all.” This was evidently 
an effort to be even with the others 
in magnanimity ; for as he concluded 
with “ Farewell!” he broke down, 
and shed a copious flood of tears. 
His two friends seeing him in that 
state, became quite roused, and ad- 
dressed the sheriffs again, declaring 
their readiness to die on the spot, 
and their resolution not to leave the 


place till he was liberated. The 
scene altogether was affecting. ‘The 


two young men were evidently in 


earnest; there was no acting about 
them. Energy in the cause of truth 


spoke out so broadly, that for a few 
minutes the gentlemen present were 
paralysed. ‘The governor, however, 
ordered the other respites to be re- 
moved, as unnecessary witnesses to 
this extraordinary scene. The devo- 
tion of the two criminals in the cause 
of their friend foratime procured them 
a respect that suspended orders for 
coercion to remove them from the 
cell-yard. Recourse at length, from 
necessity, was had to these measures, 
—the turnkey forcing them through 
the gate, as they continued to ex- 
claim “A murder —a murder will 
be committed !” 

Every possible effort was made, by 
numerous persons, to obtain a miti- 
gation of the prisoner's sentence, 
without effect. The fifth day after 
this scene in the cell-yard he was 
led out, and handed over to the exe- 
cutioner. , 

Any further comment on these 
two cases, namely, that of Solomons 
and the young receiver, would be a 
waste of time. We therefore con- 


clude with reminding the reader, that 
they were both convicted under the 


same law that made the receiver the 
thief. 
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A mercantice house in the City 
Ilas a vacancy now for a pie 
And it really would be a great pity 
To keep such a thing in the dark, 
So many are out of employ — 
Clever fellows, no doubt, in their way, 
Who'd be glad such a berth to enjoy, 
And jump at such capital pay ! 


The duties of this situation 
Are light, and the salary ’s great ; 
So it’s useless to make application 
If your talents are not quite first-rate. 
A gentleman now is required 
Of very distinguished address, 
Whose manners are always admired, 
And experience he must possess. 


French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 

Iie must write with correctness and ease ; 
Have a knowledge of Russian and Danish, 
Modern Greek, Ashantee, and Chinese. 

An acquaintance with produce and stocks 
Will be quite indispensable, too ; 

And the business at. Lloyd’s and the Docks, 
With the Customs, he also must do. 


The hours of attendance are easy— 
He can come in the morning at eight, 
And at night, when they’re not very busy, 


After nine he but seldoni need wait ; 
Excepting on foreign-post-nights, 

When he'll get out to tea about seven, 
And if quickly his letters he writes, 

He'll get through his work by eleven. 


At accounts he must equal young Bidder, 
His hand must be rapid and fine, 
*Tis expected that he would consider 
‘Ten minutes sufficient to dine ; 
When business is pressing, of course, 
Iie wouldn't require even, that, 
But provide for himself the resource 
Of a sandwich or two in his hat. 


The books he will have to post daily— 
Double-entry, of course, is the plan ; 
And this little task without fail he 
Must perform before five—if he can ; 
If not, he must finish at night 
What he cannot get through in the day, 
And the firm will provide him a light, 
For which they won't ask him to pay! 


sut there's only the ledger and journal,— 
A waste-book, another for cash,— 
A book for engagements diurnal 
(All these are knocked off with a dash). 
There’s a book for consignments in d 9ek,-— 
Books for invoices, letters, and bills,— 
One for profit and loss, one for stock ; 
Petty-cash too much idle time fills. 
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Some ten or twelve others there may be 
Which it is not worth while to recite ; 
So it’s evident that a mere baby 
Could post up the books ev'ry night. 
But ennui is a terrible thing, 
And to save him from fits of the vapours, 
Every day its amusement will bring 
In making out sundry odd papers. 


There are contracts to make out for buyers,— 
For sellers, of course, account sales,— 
Dock-orders for logwood to dyers, 
To spinners for cotton in bales ; 
To others wine, sugar, and deals,— 
Raw tallow, pig's bristles, and hides,— 
Barilla, wool, oil, skins of seals,— 
And many small matters besides. 


Price-currents of all the home markets 

Must be copied for each foreign friend,— 
For to all who in commerce embark it’s 

Most important to this to attend. 
Attention must also be paid 

To accounts-current when they're required ; 
And a monthly report must be made 
Of th’ affairs of the house —if desired. 


There is one thing, moreover, essential — 
Good security —that must be found, 
As the office is quite confidential, 
For not less than 30007. 
The salary now we'll declare,— 
Sixty Pounps! for the first year or two ; 
Which we think is exceedingly fair, 
As there’s really so little to do. 


But that isn’t all. If he’s clever, 
Every third year his pay is increased 
By ten shillings more ; so he never 
Can complain,—if he do, he’s a beast ! 
Besides, when he’s worn out with age, 
Grown stupid, decrepit, and blind, 
All his sorrows they'll kindly assuage 
In the workhouse, that stands just behind. 






















Address F. A. G., to the care of 
Mr. Tuumuscrew, the binder, Paul’s-chain. 
But anonymous letters beware of ; 
And state these particulars plain,— 
If you e’er had a dad or a mother, 
And whether you're single or wed ; 
If your nose is a pug, or what other ; 
If your hair is black, auburn, or red. 


MORAL, 





Oh! ye merchants of wealth and condition, 
Whose charities o’er the earth roam, 
Why subscribe for slave-trade abolition, 
And keep such poor niggers at home ? 
Oh! rather than I'd be a clerk 
To a citizen-merchant or broker, 
I'd follow the steps of poor Park, 
On board the Soudan as a stoker ! 
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WITH A NOTE TO SIR ROBERT PEEL FROM OLIVER YORKE, Esq. 


Tue issues foreseen and predicted by 
the most intelligent of the Seottish 
clergy, and by the ablest organs of 
public sentiment, are now in progress 
of full evolution. A schism is on 
the eve of outbreak. The extreme. 
men, actuated by principles which 
appear to themselves sacred and fixed, 
have carried things to that extent of 
lordship over the heritage of God, 
that their opponents—if we may not 
call them rather their victims—have 
made an appeal to the legislature of 
their country to declare—not which is 
the Church of Christ, for no civil tri- 
bunal can do so, but which of the two 
parties into which the Kirk is split 
constitutes the just exponent of the 
Church as by law established. Had 
the majority pursued milder measures 
toward their ecclesiastically erring 
brethren of Strathbogie,—manifested 
a spirit of conciliation, or shewn any 
tendency to cease to ride rough-shod 
over all that opposed their ultra 


views, an adjustment might have been 


possible. But now every day adds 
to the impossibility of adjustment, 
and to the certainty of aschism. We 
deeply regret it. But before next 
General Assembly, an eleventh hour 
intervenes. Let the majority lay 
aside such wild and unreasonable 
spirits as Messrs. Candlish and Cun- 
ninghame, who embroil and entangle 
the already intricate elements, and 
take as representatives Drs. Gordon 
and Macfarlane, men of high prin- 
ciple and holy purpose, however 
overborne at present, and look fairly 
in the face their position and pro- 
spects. Let the other side have re- 
course to Dr. Cook, Dr. Hill, Prin- 
cipal Macfarlane, Dr. M‘Leod, Dr. 
Brunton, and, above all, Dr. Muir, 
whose enlightened position, taken up 
at the beginning of the controversy, 
stands forth now in most attractive 
relief; and let these meet and solemnly 
ask themselves, Is not an establish- 
ment without the Veto infinitely 
preferable to the harassing and 
miserable provision of the Voluntary 
system? Are they warranted in de- 
nuding the establishment of some 
of its holiest clergy, for the sake of a 


wild whim? ‘They owe it to their 
successors not to injure that venerable 
Church which was given them as a 
trust. They owe it to their Master 
not to mar an engine of incalculable 
good. ‘They entered that Church 
when there was no Non-intrusion 
dispute; and if conscience allowed 
them to enter, surely, unless con- 
science be very much changed, it 
must allow them to continue in it. 
But they say, they entered it with 
the hope of gaining their principle 
in time; and may they not remain 
in it with the same hope? It is as 
easy to wrench it from the state as 
from the Moderates. 

We suggest these things in a spirit 
of unfeigned friendship, from an 
ardent desire not to see * the Philis- 
tines rejoice, and the uncircumcised 
triumph.” 

We must say the dominant party 
display a most unhappy spirit. The 
language of their leaders is unchrist- 
ian; much of it, apparently, trans- 
ferred from the speeches of O’Con- 
nell. 

Nothing, we are convinced, will 
more satisfy Sir Robert Peel of the 
utter impolicy and impropriety of 
conceding their sweeping demands, 
than the language of the most pro- 
minent speakers at the late “ com- 
mission,” and at the last meeting 
in the West Church, Edinburgh. 
We proceed to give a few classified 
extracts from the speeches of the 
several leaders ; and after our readers 
have perused them, we will solemnly 
ask, Are these men fit rulers of a 
church? are they in a state to be 
trusted with greater power ? 


CHARITY TOWARD BRETHREN. 


** Now, we know what they are want. 
ing ; and even if they draw back and 
have recourse to silence, and other arts, 
we have got the warning which is not to 
be forgot, and which is to us a warrant 
to go and raise the country on the sub. 


ject, and it will be our fault if we do not 


take the hint. (Greatcheering.) And 
should they propose to remain tranquil 
now, we may remain tranquil so far as 
proceedings against them are concerned ; 
but we would be foolish and traitors to 
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our cause if we remain tranquil so far as 
the people in this country is cone erned, 
Let the struggle be prolonged as it may, 
we are forewarned ; we know the tender 

mercies of these men towards us, and 
towards the people of Marnoch ; and it 
will be our own faults if we do not make 
the country ring, and ask the country, 

Is it your pleasure that you should be 
kept subject to the tender mercies of 
these men ?” 

CHRISTIAN MEEKNESS. 

“* Sir, we refuse to go out of the Church, 
unless we are driven out, and for another 
reason beside those lL have stated, because 
the minority would remain behind us. 
It would be some alleviation of the evil 
if they came out along with us. Why 
doI say so? Out of malice? No, but 
because I hold an Erastian Establishment 
to be worse than none at all, (Cheers.) 
It is our bounden duty to use every effort 
that, if we be driven out, they shall be 
driven out too. It is our bounden duty 
to bear this testimony, that the Church 
ought to be established on the principles 
which we are contending for, or that 
there should be no establishment in the 
land at all. We are bound to testify to 
this in the ears of the rulers of this nation, 
and to give them fair warning, that if 
they compel us to take up a position out 
of the Church, by making it so Erastian 
that we cannot remain in it, they will 
rouse up a number of new enemies in 
the ranks of those who are seeking the 
downfal of religious establishments. If 
establishments are not based on sound 
principles, they had better not exist at 
all. It is a fearful result for any calm 
statesman to contemplate, — to drive us 
into a position, which, however much we 
would dislike, we could not possibly 
avoid taking,—it is a fearful contempla- 
tion that we should be driven to take up 
a position in opposition to the religious 
establishments of the land. A statesman 
will pause before he commits so great au 
error as this—to send out of the Esta. 
blishment those men who will, in such 
an event, be called on to bear themselves 
contrary to the interests of the Establish. 
ment they are forced to leave behind.” 


1 CORINTHIANS, XIII, 


“When this is considered, perhaps it 
will be seen that it is not loyalty, after 
all, that is the moving spring in their 
present opposition, —that it is another 
pansipe, namely, the love of power, 
which used to signalise the party now 
struggling so hard to gain the ascendancy. 
It is the power of perpetuating Marnoch 
settlements that our friends seek to ac- 
quire, by establishing this principle of 
theirs as a principle of the Church of 
Scotland. It is the power to put into 
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the Church their own friends, the sons 
and nephews of ministers that have in. 
fluence, the sons of factors of the aris- 
tocracy and the patrons of the land, whe- 
ther qualified or not for the sacred func- 
tions; it is the power of working the 
Church in the good old easy plan, never 
minding the number of sermons that a 
minister preaches, nor his visiting the 
sick, nor the number of catechisings that 
he holds, but attending more to the 
number of acres on his glebe, and the 
number of chalders in his stipend. (Great 
applause.) This love of power is the 
principle that will explain.” 


MAJORITY CEASE TO BE TORIES, AND 
BECOME WHIGS. 


“ What the Reform-bill did then 
amongst the Voluntaries, the Tory majo- 
rity is doing now amongst the Moderates. 
(Cheering ‘and laughter), It has thrown 
the Moderates off their guard, and 
raised their hopes so high that they have 
come out with all that is in their heart, 
and we know the worst of it, by the 
blessing of Providence, to take effectual 
measures to defeat them.” 


NEW LIGHT TO THE MODERATES, 


‘ This, then, is the doctrine of our 
Moderate friends,—that the civil courts 
have rule over the highest and most 
spiritual things. They have declared 
the preaching of the “gospel to affect 
temporal rights. Some of the Moderates 
searcely shrink from maintaining that 
the government of the Church in its own 
matters affects temporal rights in another 
way. In the barony parish of Glasgow, 
which contains one hundred and “fifty 
thousands of souls, they would have 
them all handed over to the care of Dr. 
Black, and insist on him visiting them 
all, aud insist that all of them havea right 
to visit him, and all on the ground that 
to make any alteration in such a state of 
things would affect temporal rights. 
This doctrine of theirs proceeds on the 
supposition that it is lawful for the 
Church to make the decisions of civil 
courts the rule of her conduct in exercis- 
ing her discipline and government, and 
this is what our friends the Moderates 
are calling on us to admit. When the 
Auchterarder case was decided in the 
House of Lords, what motion did they 
submit? Was it that the Veto-law is 
contrary to the will of God, and there- 
fore the Church, in obedience to Christ 
its head, was bound to repeal that law ! 
No; but they said, there bas been u de- 
cision in the House of Lords, by two 
learned lawvers (they did not say they 
were great divine 's), therefore we call on 
you—to find whether you are convinced 
that this law is contrary to this decision 
or no. The point that they take up is, 
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that it is contrary to the decision of the 
civil court. ‘The ratio decidendi that they 
give is, that it is inconsistent with the 
decision in the House of Lords; and on 
that ground we call on you to reverse 
your steps, and make the decisions of the 
civil courts the rule of the Church’s 
procedure in her own discipline and 
conduct.” 


These are but short specimens of 
the tone so unhappily greeted at these 
meetings with what is calied “ en- 
thusiastic applause.” There were 
reiterated menaces, intended to con- 
vince Sir Robert Peel that if he ac- 
quiesce not in demands which must 
deteriorate the Church, and infringe 
the statute laws of the realm—de- 
mands dormant for a century, and 
resuscitated only in 1834—blown 
into prominence by violent agitation, 
aud overwhelming by their froth all 
solemn and sober proposals—they 
will virtually join cause with the 
anti-British party in Ireland, the 
Radical party in Scotland, and the 
political Dissenters of England. Such 
atemper is unworthy of a Christian 
clergy. It must pain to the very heart 
all piousand peaceable men ; and never 
can sober and sensible parishioners 
listen on the Sabbath with any profit 
to preachers whose judgments are so 
warped by party, and whose hearts 
are so engrossed with a sort of fe- 
rocious crusade. We do not think 
that this unmeasured language is the 
real expression of the sober senti- 
ments of any of that party. They 
are breathing a orl atmosphere, 
—their brains are whirled round in 
a continuous vortex; and if our 
heads are clear enough thus to dis- 
criminate, let our hearts be charitable 
enough to make every just allowance. 
The fruits of such violence appear 
daily; multitudes are seceding from 
the establishment of Scotland, among 
whom is one of the presbytery of 
Edinburgh, and joining the Episcopal 
communion; thousands are becom- 
ing Dissenters; and we fear Popery 
and Infidelity rejoice at a spectacle 
which thins the professors of the 
truth, and swells their own ranks. 

What rendered the scene at the 
last meeting ,of the commission pecu- 
liarly sad was the apparent fact that 
the few opponents of these violent 
measures were either silenced or 
overwhelmed with storms of hissing. 
The only speech which was listened 
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to was Dr. Brunton’s, which was 
made at the commencement of the 
meeting ; a speech fraught with piety, 
good sense, and a moderation worthy 
ofthe man. It ought to have been 
the key-note to all that followed. 
Bui it nad few dispassionate hearers, 
and, like the voice of St. Paul in the 
theatre of Ephesus, it was drowned 
amid the uproar of the shout “ Great 
is the Veto of the Non-intrusionists !” 


“If the ministers of Strathbogie had 
obeyed the commands of the Church, 
throwing the responsibility of their con- 
duct upon the Church, I am convinced 
the Church would have exerted herself 
to the uttermost to save them from per- 
sonal harm, and the legislature would 
have seen the necessity of finding a cure 
for the evil, and for preventing a British 
subject from ever again being placed in 
that position. But though | feel it my 
duty to obey the Church, it does not fol- 
low that [am to concur in all her pro- 
ceedings. I have felt it my duty and 
my privilege to enter my dissent against 
the sentence upon the Strathbogie minis- 
ters. I thought the Church was more 
wrong in that case than were the minis 
ters of Strathbogie,—wrong in the cruel 
and merciless sentence they passed ; and 
still farther wrong in enacting that 
source of all their troubles, the Veto act, 
By passing that act, and by afterwards 
vehemently maintaining it, it appears to 
me that they have given rise to all their 
present difficulties. ‘he Church main- 
tains at present two separate positions, 
that of a Church of Christ and an esta- 
blished Church. Our fathers, guided by 
the great Head of the Church, framed 
its doctrines in accordance with the re- 
vealed will of God ; they had framed the 
government and discipline of the Church 
in accordance with the mind of Christ ; 
but then they were also an established 
Church. The government of the country, 
in performing a momentous duty to its 
subjects, looked round upon the various 
sections of the Christian Church, and 
chose our church for the spiritual im- 
provement of the people, and bestowed 
upon us the privileges and immunities 
of an established Church. But we did 
not then cease to be a Christian Church. 
(Hear.) God forbid! our spiritual func- 
tions and privileges were still preserved 
entire. Though our doctrines and our 
mode of government are recorded in acts 
of parliament, they did not originate 
there ; they were recorded there merely 
as a description of the doctrines and go- 
vernment of the party to whom the state 
agreed at first to grant immunities, and 
to whom they were to be continued as 
long as that description remained appli- 

ay 
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cable. The Church may revise her doc- 
trines, and if she find that she has been 
wrong, she not only may but she must, 
is in duty bound, to correct it. But in 
that case it is necessary to go to the go- 
ve rnisent and say that ‘such changes hav e 
been made. It is possible that govern- 
ment may concur in such changes, and 
then all will be peaceful and smooth. 
But it is also possible that government 
may not concur in these changes, judging 
of them not in relation to their intrinsic 
merits, but in relation to the circum- 
stances of the people of Scotland, and 
government may intimate an iIntentron to 
withdraw the endowments, If the ques- 
tion be considered a vital and essential 
one, nothing remains but a separation of 
the Church from the State, that the 
Church may exercise her spiritual func- 
tions apart, according to the will of 
her Master. But if the question be 
not vital and essential, there is room 
for negotiation, for obtaining such a 
modification in the matter as all may 
acquiesce in; not the best possible set- 
tlement, but the best practical one. It 
appears to me that we have come to such 
a point now ; and that an appeal must 
be made to government in regard to the 
competency “of the Church to pass the 
veto. We should either frame such a 
broad and ample case as may receive the 
judgment of a court of the last resort, 
or, what would be far better, we should 
ask for a parliamentary or royal commis- 
sion, to have the whole question laid be- 
fore it, who should view it in all its 
bearings, and then pronounce a clear and 
definite opinion upon its merits. But let 
me beseech you to do this as a Church; 
not as two parties in a Church violently 
clamouring for a settlement against each 
other. Let us go as a united Church 
asking for such a commission ; for, be- 
sides the unchristian and unseemly con- 
duct that would be implied in an opposite 
course, it would defeat the success of our 
petition to go in a divided and distracted 
state. I would press some such resolu- 
tion as this—I care not for the form — 
under the painful and heart-depressing 
conviction that, without it, the downfal 
of the esfé iblished Church is certain and 
near. ‘True, the government may do 
what some seem to ant icipate —it may 
declare that one or the other party in- 
herit the original qualifications ; but it 
will mend the matter little if, after all 
that have already left us, there should be 
another great secession, embittered with 
all the hostile feelings which are now 
engendered amongst us. ‘bere are many 
already watching ‘for our halting ; there 
are many ready to rush in upon them ; 

and, in the midst of all these, I fear that 
neither of the separated bodies would be 
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able to stand their ground. The down- 
fal of the Church of Scotland !— these 
are solemn words, lightly used often ia 
bravado or in malice ; but which could 
not be spoken by any honest Christian 
man without feeling the deepest anguish 
of heart. Consider what is implied in 
the downfal of the established Church ! 
The loss of the endowments may be un. 
dervalued in moments of excitement ; 
but it is a calamity which no Christian 
husband and no Christian father is en. 
titled to bring upon those whose earthly 
happiness is committed to his keeping, 
tll he has made every sacrifice to avert 
it short of the clear undisputed calls of 
duty. But look at the matter in a wider 
view—look at its effects in those dis- 
tricts of the land where the population 
was too scattered or too poor to provide 
for the means of religious instruction, or 
to secure the benefits which flowed from 
the residence of a pious, affectionate, and 
faithful minister of the Gospel. Whiat 
would be the effect on such people but 
to deliver them over to practical hea. 
thenism? Look at the effects which 
would be produced on the glorious 
schemes of usefulness in which the 
Church has embarked — those bright 
spots in her horizon on which the eye 
that loved her delighted to dwell, regard. 
ing them as tokens for good, and 
pledges of the protection of Him who 
can rebuke the tempest and scatter the 
gloom. ‘These schemes, so rich in blos- 
som, must perish with the downfal of the 
Church; and those sainted and highly 
gifted men who have gone forth as the 
instruments of carrying the Gospel to the 
heathen, and have given themselves up 
to the service of their Lord and Master, 
will be consigned to beggary, and, what 
they will feel worse, will be robbed of 
those glorious hopes which sustained 
their hearts amidst the swellings of 
Jordan. Surtély, if the question be 
looked at in this aspect, you will join 
with me in thinking that, to avert this 
calamity, no effort will be too great 
which Christian duty will permit. If this 
were gone about in the spirit of kindness 
and of charity, I am far from thinking the 
matter hopeless.” 


Why were not these wholesome 
truths listened to? We cannot but 
fear that if the leading spirits would 
search their own hearts they would 
find a latent fear lest the Volunta- 
ries should triumph—lest the Mode- 
rates should still appear, as_ they 
always have shewn themselves, the 
ablest church rulers, if not the best 
preachers. Let the majority rise 

above these petty fears, resume the 
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position of 1834, and then constitu- 
tionally, if they choose, seek the re- 
peal of existing laws that affect them, 
and the enactment of new laws when- 
ever such may be required. 

The present demands of the high 
party in the Chureh cannot be con- 
ceded. ‘Lhis is a fixed point. Sir 
Robert Peel’s duty to the Church of 
England, his deference to the almost 
unanimous voice of the landed gentry 
of Scotland, the weight he attaches 
to the decisions and judgments of 
the Court of Session of which so 
much unchristian language is used, 
the precedent he would set by con- 
cession of tampering with vested 
rights, with property held or de- 
clared to be such by the leading por- 
tion of the present majority when 
members of the Antipatronage So- 
ciety, all render it utterly hopeless 
for the Vetoists to anticipate the 
coneession of their present ¢claims 
from Sir Robert Peel. They must 
retrace their steps, and from the po- 
sition oceupied In 1834 soberly, but 
firmly, petition for sueh practicable 
measures as can be given them. If 
they refuse to do so—and duty sum- 
mon them to do so—then those who 
have most publicly committed them- 
selves must leave the Church. Only 
a few will do so. There are not a 
hundred ministers in the whole 
Chureh of Seotland who will desert 
their livings, their flocks, and their 
high and holy posts of usefulness, 
for the sake of following a Quixotic 
whim. A few must secede. They 
could not leok society in the faee if 
they did not, after the protestations 
they have made. What we lament 
is, to see those few trying to stir up 
the many to do of choice what they 
must do of necessity. But the fox 
that lost his tail did not prevail on 
the rest of the fraternity to part with 
} their appendages. 

Lect those who must secede retire 
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with dignity, with Christian feeling, 
as becomes true piety, which we know 
they possess at heart; and if the na- 
tion cannot applaud their judgments, 
they will admire their consistency. 
It is awful language that of Mr. 
Candlish, that if he and his friends 
are driven out, they will pull the 
rest after them. ‘This is not the spi- 
rit of the Gospel. It is not happy. 
Mr. Candlish is too good a man not 
to regret it im his sober moments. 
‘Lwo thousand once seceded from the 
Church of England; and yet that 
mighty chureh rose and flourishes. 
The existing Seceders of Scotland 
left the church of that country ; 
and yet, till the outbreak of the 
present agitation, no church was 
more beautiful, or more prosperous, 
or more effective. And though the 
retirement of some of her most 
healthy clergy, with not a few of 
her feverish ones, will depress her 
for a season, yet the same God that 
preserved her from the violence of 
the Covenanters on the one hand, 
and the despotism of the court and 
Charles on the other, will still be- 
friend her and bless her. 

Let the presbyteries of that church 
do their duty by presentee, and patron, 
and people, and there will not even 
be a desire for uneonstitutional mea- 
sures. ‘The Moderate side of the 
church has been deeply to blame. 
‘They have been far too lax, far too 
negleetful of the Christian people, 
amt far too obsequious to peers and 
patrons. ‘They are now punished for 
it. They must, as presbyteries, listen 
to every objection urged by the pa- 
rishioners against a presentee —they 
must, in the spirit of impartiality 
and tenderness, weigh it— and do 
every thing consistent with Scripture 
and church law to conciliate the 
people. A veto by the people on the 
solemn judgment of an ecclesiastical 
court they never can tolerate. 


A WORD TO SIR ROBERT PEEL ON THE ABOVE KIRK-QUARREL, BY O. Y. 


On reading the above sensible re- 
flections, we bethought ourselves of 
4 promise to give you, Sir Robert, 
the benefit of our ever-welcome coun- 
p sel. It is necessary you should know, 
above all things, the tactics of those 
who are now fostering the Non-in- 
trusion agitation in the North, and 
of these who are labouring to extend 
it into the “ sweet South "— for the 


blue bonnets are come over the bor- 
deralso. It isthe drift of their whole 
policy to frighten and precipitate you 
into their unconstitutional measures. 
They talk among themselves in this 
style,—* Sir Robert was threatened 
by the Trish agitators into acquiescence 
with their claims on the subject of 
Roman Catholic emancipation ; and 
what has been may be.” He may 
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therefore be threatened and fright- 
ened by Presbyterian phantoms, till, 
to retain place and power, he feel 
forced to legalise the veto; which 
veto they now cannily smother with 
a new sauce, nicknamed Non-intru- 
sion. Thus you would be driven, 
they hope, to condemn whom they 
denounce, and by an ex post fucto act 
sanction the unjust and ungenerous 
measures of the dominant party. 

They accordingly vow to destroy 
the Kirk if they must cease to be its 
rulers—to become Whigs if they 
cannot remain Churchmen—and to 
side with the Voluntary opponents 
of the Church if they are forced to 
lose their livings. ‘The reasons and 
Christianity, obviously aliens to such 
oracular announcements, we do not 
attempt to discuss. It is certainly a 
very curious fact in the diagnostics 
of non-intrusion, that a living makes 
one a Tory, and the loss of it makes 
one a Whig. The Dissenters always 
said the living is the difference. 
Churchmen indignantly disclaimed 
it. ‘The Non-intrusionists triumph- 
antly in their own case prove it. 

Be not frightened. It is all “ lea- 
ther and prunella.” ‘The Conservative 
body in Scotland is utterly opposed 
to the wild views of the Non-intru- 
sionists. The nobility and gentry, 
Scotch clergymen whose influence is 
most powerful and extensive among 
the higher and educated classes, the 
Scotch Episcopal Church, and, in fact, 
nine-tenths of the county electors, 
abhor the present agitation. Mr. 
Colquhoun, a man of singular worth 
and weight, to our certain knowledge 
lost his election by his identifying 
himself with the Non-intrusion side. 
Not one Conservative seat was gained 
by an alliance with it. In a political 
sense, the agitation is perfectly in- 
nocuous. In a spiritual sense, it is 
poisonous. If we turn to England, 
their influence is, of course, the 
merest bagatelle. Not a few of the 
Scotch Presbyterian ministers resident 
in England are, we have good reason 
for believing, opposed to them. But 
of this we are convinced, that all the 
Non-intrusionists in England cannot 
touch or turn a single election. ‘They 
wrote circulars, tried to get pledges, 
and mustered all their might, at the 
late City election, and were laughed 
at. They are quite harmless. All 
that the Christian and Conservative 
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body asks at your hands, is firmness, 
The existing laws in state and kirk 
are good. Let them operate. Let 
those wild men who cannot find room 
in the ecclesiastical frame-work into 
which they originally entered with 
their eyes open, ‘walk out as their 
seceding fathers did a century ago; 
and should those who remain desire 
to have any modification in any one 
act of parliament, let them, like all 
loyal subjects, petition. If reason- 
able, they are likely enough to get 
it. Concession will originate con- 
cession, till there be nothing left to 
concede. The satisfaction, also, of the 
claims of the present dominants in the 
Church of Scotland, would raise simi- 
lar demands among kindred parties 
in the Church of England ; and there- 
by a downward course would begin, 
which would terminate in disaster 
and revolution. 

These few facts we press on your 
notice ; they are the fruits of circum- 
spection and sober review ; they are 
the basis, we know, of the policy you 
have hitherto pursued on this ques- 
tion, and we earnestly and respect- 
fully trust and hope they will con- 
tinue to be so. 

The Non-intrusion agitators are 
losing daily the countenance and co- 
operation of many who at first cheer- 
fully took their part. Sensible men 
begin to distinguish between Utopian 
dreams and Scripture principles ; be- 
tween the solemn asseveration of a 
sacred truth and the undignified 
denunciations that are now spread 
through Scotland, thick as “ leaves 
in Vallambrosa.” The mist begins 
to clear away, and the outlines of so- 
ber truth, as well as the issues of fe- 
rocious excitement, already make 
their appearance. Dr. Cooke, of 
Belfast, who at first took the part of 
the extreme men, and thereby threw 
into their side the weight of the 
Irish Presbyterian Dissenters, has 
wisely shrunk from the ferment, and 
has been commented on at Perth the 
other day by Mr. Candlish, in the 
usual Non-intrusion style; and after 
a fashion Mr. Candlish would not 
dare to speak where Dr. Cooke could 
reply. The Record, who went with 
them to a great extent, a few weeks 
ago advised the leaders to moderate 
their expectations, and be satisfied 
with things possible and practicable. 
Therefore the Witness has fallen on 
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the Record most mercilessly, advising 
the Non-intrusionists to have no- 
thing to do with it. 

We assert, also, what Mr. Cand- 
lish has concealed. The Wesleyans, 
as a body, are utterly opposed to the 
present demands and position of the 
Non -intrusionists. They neither 
suffer a veto in their own appoint- 
ments, nor do they approve of it in 
the Scotch Church. It is well known 
that the present able President of the 
Wesleyan Conference, Mr. Dixon, 
has expressed himself as perfectly 
amazed at the demands of Mr. Cand- 
lish and his followers, and in every 
respect opposed to the lodgment of a 
veto in the people. Your firm 
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hand, Sir Robert, begins to be felt, 
and the result will be what we al- 
ways anticipated from you—a mea- 
sure satisfactory to such men as Dr. 
Muir, Dr. M‘Leod, Dr. Brunton, Dr. 
Hill, and others of the Scottish 
Church. Of course Mr. Candlish 
need not be afraid that his hours of 
agitation will be terminated, and 
“ Othello’s occupation gone.” He 
will enjoy unrestricted license in this 
matter, only without the Church in- 
stead of within it as heretofore. 

Be firm, and fear not ; and we re- 
main your right faithful, right firm 
admirer and defendant, ..¥. 

Regent Street, 
St. Andrew’s Day, 1841. 


OUR TRUE BRITISH QUEEN. 


BY ROBERT STORY. 


Ir ever in one British heart there was known 
A doubt, or its shade, to exist, 
Of the pure-minded Being that graces our throne, 
Be it now—and for ever —dismiss'd. 
As the fair star of eve, when the clouds have pass’d o’er it, 
Shines out in its beauty serene, 
So—the shadows of faction no longer before it— 
Beams the soul of our true British Queen! 


They dared to defame her—they said she belong’d 
‘To a party, and not to us all; 

But we knew that her sense and her goodness they wrong'd, 
And the truth is made clear by their fall. 

Respecting the choice of her people, and taking 
High care for their weal, she is seen ; 

If attachments there were, those attachments forsaking, 
And reigning —a true British Queen! 


For urr—should a menace of battle be heard — 
How rapid our gathering would be 

On the Land of our love, on the waters that gird 
The magnificent Land of the Free! 

New Netsons would rise, and again on the ocean 
Be all that the former have been ; 

And new WE.LiiNeTons guard, with heroic devotion, 
The throne of our true British Queen! 







































































































































































































































































Sim Watrtpr Scort, in the course of 
his Diary, relates an amusing and 
characteristic instance of the imper- 
turbable personal dignity of John 
Kemble—that last of all the Romans! 
—wliich exhibited itself during the 
tragedian’s excursion with the Great 
Unknown to the Vale of Ettrick, 
when an unexpected impediment pre- 
sented itself, in the shape of a rivu- 
let, which recent rains had swelled 
into a temporary river, and which 
the travellers were pressingly insti- 
gated to ford by the rapid approach 
of a furious bull. Mr. Kemble’s de- 
liberate haste to remove himself 
from the threatened danger,— his 
slow alacrity and stately step,—the 
constitutional measure of the Kem- 
ble locomotion,—resembled, in cause 
and effect, a similar dilemma in 
which his nephew, Mr. Henry Sid- 
dons, was involved some years ago. 

Mathews and Siddons were friends, 
and at one period neighbours,—the 
former living opposite to the British 
Museum, and the latter in Museum 
Strect, Bloomsbury. Mathews was 
much attached to Harry, and out of 
pure regard would condemn himself 
to. his friend’s pace, which was almost 
painful to the comedian’s natural 
speed (not then being a lame man), 
on their daily return to their respect- 
ive homes after a morning's rehearsal 
at Drury Lane Theatre, to which 
they both belonged. 

One very warm day, at nearly the 
close of the season, these companions 
in arms were proceeding, side by 
side, leisurely up Drury Lane,—Sid- 
dons in his wonted position, namely, 
his left elbow resting upon his hip, 
his right arm stretched forward, the 
hand meeting that on the left with 
an action which might have led a 
stranger to believe him strenuous- 
ly endeavouring to crack a refrac- 
tory nut between his palms,— his 
striking and regular features being at 
the same time distorted by a nervous 
habit which he had acquired when 
not speaking, of drawing his mouth 
on one side, and making a clicking 
metallic noise in his cheek. 

The friends had just crossed over 
into Museum Street, when suddenly 
a cry was raised that a mad dog was 
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in the rear; which intimation caused 
the mercurial Mathews to look 
back, when, seeing a poor hunted 
spanicl running at full speed, and 
rapidly approaching, he promptly 
made his unconscious friend aware of 
the peril, and urged the necessity of 
immediate flight, at the same time 
setting an example of personal ac- 
tivity, by running a few yards for- 
ward, and nimbly ascending the steps 
ofan open shop. In the next mo- 
ment he was in security, and anxions 
for his friend, whom he beheld nearly 
on the same spot upon which he had 
left him, obviously in a state of great 
alarm, and executing a more energetic 
pressure of his hands, while the ac- 
tion of his cheek had become vi- 
sibly more emphatic, his previously 
serene brow was anxiously contracted, 
and it was altogether apparent that 
the whole of his frame was in a state 
of excessive trepidation, and equally 
clear that he was under the impres- 
sion that he was practising great mus- 
cular exertion toreach the goal ofsafe- 
ty,—such was his air of serious haste. 
At length, however, his efforts, slow 
and laborious as they were, brought 
him to the foot ofthe steps, when, by 
a deliberate ascent, he reached the 
top just in time, by good luck, to 
avoid the foaming animal, which im- 
mediately passed, followed by the 
hootings and peltings of the pitiless 
mob, whose brutal pursuit had pro- 
bably first terrified, and then exaspe- 
rated, the poor creature into madness. 

Mr. Siddons looked excessively 
pale. With his lips quivering, and his 
whole frame in agitation, he stood in 
his usual attitude, but without the 
power to give due force to the ac- 
companying click in his check. As 
the rabid animal ran wildly on, all 
present were thankful for their 
escape; and Mr. Siddons could not 
refuse an honest tribute to his own 
imaginary powers of locomotion. 
Turning to his friend with an air 
expressive of his belief that he owed 
his safety to his own great celerity 
of limb, and with self- gratulation 
on his prompt exertions, in tones 
measured as his steps, he observed 
with naiveté to the amused Mathews, 
* Gad, sir! it was time to run!” 
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Claremont and John Kemble. 


CLAREMONT AND JOHN KEMBLE. 


Who ever heard of Claremont ?— 
“Clary” (and not to have known 
him, playgoers, would argue your- 
selves unknown)— whoever eed 
of him, without at the same time 
hearing of his Narcissus-like devo- 
tion to unmatched perfection; for, 
like Narcissus, “none but himself 
could be his parallel ;’—and eke his 
convinced mind, that no earthly wo- 
man could look upon him without 
admiration, or man without envy! 
Hail to thee, Claremont, of happy 
memory! renowned “ emperor of the 
Cockonians!” (before the immortal 
amateur Coates strutted and crowed 
his hour upon the stage) and, time 
out of mind, the stock-nonentity of 
Covent Garden Theatre! Clary! 
where have we seen thy fellow? 
Who is like unto thee, thou most in- 
offensive and amiable of coxcombs ? 
Who ever adjusted his own neck- 
cloth, cither on or off the stage, with 
so perfect a conviction that it was 
not “ a failure ?” Who ever glanced 
at his own curves in the green-room 
glass of fashion with so positive a 
consciousness that it reflected the 
“ mould of form ;” and, above all, who 
ever heard of his disgracing himself 
or his calling by an ungentlemanlike 
or unworthy action ; or, in truth, do- 
ing any thing in this wicked world 
worse than the Marquis Almanza, in 
the Child of Nature,—a misdemeanor 
for which he was condemned by the 
simultaneous voices of his judges upon 
the spot, on the night of the first ap- 
pearance of the present Countess of 
Harrington (then Miss Foote)? —A 
great injustice to the play-going pub- 
lic; for no after-representative of that 
mature lover ever gave so much 
genuine entertainment to his audience. 
But to resume. 

Who, we boldly demand, ever wit- 
nessed Claremont’s Guildenstern 
without feeling satisfied that he 
ought to have performed Hamlet ? 
or seen him in the noble County 
Paris, without perceiving in every 
look, tone, and gesture, that there 
stood, walked, and talked, the na- 
tural representative of Romeo? It 
was next to impossible to look at 
Claremont at such times without 
catching from his general bearing 
(notwithstanding his admirable self- 
complacency) the tacit assertion, that 


he was an ill-used gentleman. In- 
deed, the managers had much to an- 
swer for to the public in general, 
when they overlooked such  self- 
evident merit. It may be said, that 
Claremont always stood in the dra- 
ma’s ranks in the position that the 
unlucky Irishman was said to stand 
in relation to his inherited estate, 
which he averred was kept from him 
by its right owner! On similar 
grounds it was manifest to every 
nice observer, that Claremont would 
have had a born right to play 
Coriolanus, if he had not been thrust 
out of the part by John Kemble. 
Who, once more we ask, ever saw 
“ Clary” sent on as a substitute for 
some more fortunate actor, without 
imbibing from his manner the con- 
viction that he, Claremont, was éhe 
actor par excellence of a part law- 
fully his roperty, were he not, as 
aforesaid, kept out of it by the “ right 
owner 2?” 

As an evidence that the foregoing 
judgment is correct, take the follow- 
ing fact :— 

{t is certain that Claremont’s gen- 
tlemanlike manners and conduct re- 
commended him to every body that 
knew him; and Mr. John Kemble, 
who was kind and affable even to the 
lowest person in the theatre, was par- 
ticularly gracious to one who, though 
his little foibles might sometimes 
cause a smile, was universally re- 
spected. At the beginning of one sea- 
son, on the first night of Mr. Kem- 
ble’s appearance, Claremont addressed 
the great tragedian in respectful in- 
quiry after his health, and was an- 
swered, “ I’m very well, I thank you, 
Claremont ; I hope yowre well.” 
Claremont, with one of his ineffable 
smiles, assured Mr. Kemble that he 
also was well, “ notwithstanding the 
great fatigue he had undergone du- 
ring the summer.” “ Ha! my good 
friend,” asked Glorious John, “ what 
may you have been about, to oc- 
casion such fatigue?” “ Why, sir,” 
answered Clary, with an additivnal 
shrug to his usually important air, 
“T have been acting your line of 
character, Mr. Kemble; and with 
very great suecess, I assure you.” 
* Indeed!” said Kemble, dryly, after 
something like a start, “that must 
haye been fatiguing indeed, Clare- 
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mont! Pray, my good fellow, how 
did you do it?” “Why, sir?” re- 
sponded Clary, nothing daunted by 
the half-sarcastic tone of the querist, 
“1 began with Macbeth, which I 
played twice at (Kemble 
here retreated a step or so, as if sur- 
prised.) “I say, Mr. Kemble, I 
played Macbeth tice at . On 
this reiteration, Kemble’s face re- 
laxed into a good-humoured smile, 
and patting Clary upon the shoulder 
with an incredulous action, he ex- 








MATHEWS 


Mr. Samuel Spring was what is 
termed a character,—one in which 
the elements of shrewdness and sim- 
plicity were happily commixed. In 
his earlier years he had laid a pretty 
solid foundation for after-wealth, 
during his position as head waiter in 
a leading club-house in St. James’s 
Street, where, it was honourably 
noted, he disdained to truckle even 
to the highest in the land when truth 
was in question. On one occasion, 
having been present while a charge 
against an absent member was ut- 
tered by a certain great personage, 
who thought fit to disclaim it when 
taxed by the injured party, “ Sam” 
was appealed to as an evidence to 
disprove the fact of such words as 
those imputed having been spoken ; 
when Spring, uninfluenced by the 
rank of the offending party, and un- 
mindful of the probable consequences 
to himself, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, in answer to his patron's 
leading questions of, “ I didn’t say so, 
did 1, Sam?” replied, “ Indeed your 
h——ss, you did.” Spring was usu- 
ally humility itself; but, being a fa- 
vourite, he was rather spoiled by the 
habitués of the club, and would 
sometimes forget himself, and become 
too presuming upon the condescension 
of the great. Once, very early in the 
year, accosting William IV. (then 
Duke of Clarence), it may be pre- 
sumed rather unseasonably, Sam 
drew upon himself from good- 
humoured royalty the reiterated 
cognomination of “ Forward Spring 
—Forward Spring!” which adhered 
to him even in the autumn of his 
days. 

Several years before the destrue- 
tion of Drury Lane Theatre by fire, 
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claimed, “ What! twice in one town, 
Claremont ?” 

This might be envy; certes, there 
is nothing to prove that Kemble ever 
resigned the character of Macbeth 
into Claremont’s hands; while, to the 
last of the dramatic career of these 
contemporaries, the former obsti- 
nately retained the character of 
Hamlet, whilst Clary continued to 
perform that of Guildenstern, and 
with his usual success. 


AND SPRING.” 


Spring was established as box-book- 
keeper of that house; and, like all 
such theatre-appendages, he was a 
most devoted and loyal adherent to 
the particular concern to which he 
belonged. He was, in fact, nothing 
less than part and parcel of the build- 
ing, a corner of which his exertions 
assisted to uphold ; and in his estima- 
tion, every event within or about the 
edifice was a matter of vital import, 
to which the rise or fall of nations 
would have been a secondary and 
puny consideration. Indeed, Spring 
placed an almost religious reliance 
upon a high and superintending care, 
which especially protected the inter- 
ests of his particular theatre, the 
superiority of which he opposed to 
the rival one with all the ardour and 
fiery hatred of a Capulet for a 
Montague. It was not enough that 
Drury Lane flourished, Covent Gar- 
den must be in ruins, or it was but 
half a victory gained. The writer of 
this account has some recollection of 
a story told long ago of the then 
Lord North and Mr. Rigby, the 
comptroller of customs. ‘They were 
one day engaged in official examina- 
tion of a huge-bodied wealthy con- 
tractor; who, being questioned by 
Lord North as to his general pros- 
perity, the well-to-do man replied by 
saying that he had nothing to com- 
jlain of, for “that Providence had 
Kindly assisted him in all his under- 
takings, and had never forsaken him 
for a moment.” Which caused 
Rigby to observe with something 
like petulance as the burly mass of 
prosperity left the room, “ Well, 
my lord! you see how Providence 
has been employed all his time! In- 
stead of reducing your lordship’s 
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large stomach ing my ring- 
worm, Providence lias been attending 
to the affairs of this fat-headed con- 
tractor.” Mr. Samuel Spring cher- 
ished a similar impression as to the 
partial and presiding influence over 
the interests of his “ house,” and he 
watched with the most vigilant and 
jealous eye every threatened innova- 
tion of its exclusive rights. One 
night he entered with unusual ani- 
mation the green-room of Drury, 
having just witnessed at the rival 
establishment the condemnation of 
a new piece, and, addressing Mr. 
Wroughton, the acting manager, 
with a triumphant air, and the sly, 
habitual touch of his hat, said in his 
tone of quaint humility,—* Beg par- 
don, sir. I come to tell you that 
Providence has been very kind to us 
to night at the Garden. New play, 
sir, quite damned ; not even attempted 
to be given out, sir, for another 
night! Providence takes care of the 
Lane, sir!” 

Mathews was particularly fond of 
strengthening this local reliance, and 
encouraged and drew out this and 
other amusing features in Spring's 
character with most surprising feli- 
city. Spring was flattered at the 
attention paid to him by the actor, 
and opened to him on all occasions 
most kindly his peculiar feelings 
and opinions upon various matters. 
Amongst other delusions, Spring had 
acquired an excessive faith in Ma- 
thews’s infallibility in all things con- 
nected with his mental faculties ; and 
Mathews, discovering this, was al- 
ways saying or doing something 
(previously contrived) that ensured 
the increasing wonder and reliance 
upon the gifted powers of the come- 
dian, first revealed to Spring in his 
ventriloquy, which he was frequently 
practising upon the simplicity of the 
box-keeper, who at length gave him 
credit for any thing he chose to 
assume, whether mental or personal, 
possible or impossible. Amongst 
other results of his high opinion, 
he believed in him as a seer, and 
Mathews’s (confederate) evidences of 
second-sight on several occasions had 
led Spring to regard him as a being 
gifted with even supernatural en- 
dowments. Such evidences of sim- 
plicity in a man not otherwise alto- 
gether simple were very amusing, 
and, pre-determined as he was to look 
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up to this wonder-wor' is as 
capable of all things, it». .ot seem 
surprising that Spring was prepared 
to give implicit belief to all Mathews 
said or did, and to place even the 
most natural and common effects to 
the most extraordinary sources. 
After the burning down of the 
two great patent theatres, the Drury 
Lane company acted at the Lyceum ; 
and in 1810 an opera was performing 
there in which Braham sung a very 
popular song, called the “Death of 
Nelson.” Mathews, conversing one 
day with Lady Hamilton, was ques- 
tioned by her as to the merits of the 
new opera, at the same time stating 
her intention of accompanying some 
friends of hers to the theatre that 
evening. Mathews considerately ad- 
vised her ladyship to forego her in- 
tentions, coplelaiing that there was a 
song in the piece, the subject of which 
he was sure would touch her feelings, 
and distress her very much. 
Whether Lady Hamilton forgot 
this prudent warning, or whether 
she suffered her desire to listen to 
the hero's praise to overcome her ap- 
prehension of the result, or from 
whatever cause, it so fell out that 
Mathews perceived the lady duly 
seated in a private-box with her 
little adopted, Horatia, at her side. 
It needed no ghost to tell Mathews 
the scene that would follow, and as 
soon, therefore, as he quitted the 
stage, seeing Spring, he thus ad- 
dressed him, first taking out his 
watch and looking at it with a so- 
lemn and earnest expression of face : 
“Spring, I give you notice that in 
about twenty minutes past nine 
o'clock” (the usual period when the 
“ Death of Nelson” occurred) “alarge 
lady, now sitting in the stage-box 
opposite, will be taken very ill and re- 
quire assistance : do not be out of the 
way on any account, but at the time 
mentioned be ready with a glass of 
water and a smelling-bottle, for she 
will be attacked with a violent fit at 
the period I have mentioned.” Spring 
looked into Mathews’s face with a 
faint smile upon his lips, which im- 
mediately subsided into a thoughtful 
expression of countenance. Mathews 
observed after this that he never 
stirred from the side-scene, but kept 
a constant watch upon the box 
pointed out to him. At length the 
critical period arrived; Braham be- 
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gan his song, and before the second 
verse finished sobs and cries were 
heard all over the small theatre. 
Spring rushed into the green-room 
“ale as his shirt,” and running up 
to the slab whereon the customar 

decanter of water stood, seized it with 
the glass, hastened away with it to 
the fatal box, exclaiming with an awe- 
struck voice as he hastily passed 
Mathews behind the scenes,—‘ Oh, 
sir, you are a conjuror ! The lady is 
in sirong convulsions!” Spring, who 
had not the most remote Sesieliaine 
of the cause of Lady Hamilton's ill- 
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ness, nor of the associations which 
occasioned such an effect, from that 
moment viewed this intimation as a 
crowning evidence of the supernatu- 
ral power in the individual to seize 
upon coming events so as to cast their 
shadows before, and thenceforward 
Spring looked upon Mathews as a 
man superior to the usual order of 
Nature’s journeywork, and entertain- 
ed the profoundest faith in his faculty 
of forecast and his insight into things 
not open to the mental vision of 
less-gifted mortals. 


DIGNUM. 


« * Hetty, 
No, ‘Marm; 


Whether the above invidious re- 
mark of a sapient mistress and tart 
rejoinder of her single-minded maid- 
servant really took place it matters 
not to inquire; the said colloquy 
being placed before the reader simply 


for the purpose of reminding him of 


a popular observation, apt to be ap- 
plied disparagingly to some of the 
most meritorious, praiseworthy mem- 
bers of society, of whom, individ- 
ually, it is sometimes said, —“ Mr. 
—— isa very good sort of man, but 
he'll never set the Thames on fire!” 
The origin of this dogma we are by 
no means curious to learn, being little 
prone to old “saws,” inclining more to 
modern “instances ;” but we confess 
ourselyes desirous of knowing how 
the phrase in question can be applied, 
as it invariably és, in the sense of a 
reproach to a man, that he is by na- 
ture or principle unfitted or adverse 
to the commission of an act, atrocious 
in itself, and so wide-spreading and 
calamitous in its consequences! Every 
body knows, or should know, that 
incendiarism in the dry matter of a 
hay-stack is by law accounted rank 
felony, and rigorously punished ac- 
cordingly ; ; and if this be viewed as a 
burning shame in perpetration, how, 


it may be asked, can an extension of 


the crime fail to be proportionately 
flagrant and conflagrant in the im- 
partial eyes of Justice—which, by the 
way, is feigned to be blind —2x’im- 
porte. In ‘the roll of political expe- 
diency there exists a canon which 
has established that the destroyer of 
one man is, not only actually, but 
penally, a murderer, while the slayer 


Betty, you're a good girl, but you'll never set the Thames on fire !’ 
"Thope I shall never do any thing so wicked !” 


of thousands (in the field of battle) is 
morally and lawfully a hero! By a 
varity of reasoning - But what 
Sees we to do with reason ?—let us 
return to the post from whence we 
started, and proceed direct to the goal 
of our intent. 

Of the many worthy people, then, 
who have by miracle escaped the 
fell stigma of being capable of firing 
Father Thames, Dignum, or, as he 
was familiarly called, Diggy, was 
pre-eminently conspicuous, and of 
whom it may be affirmed that—take 
him out of the sound and instigation 
of an orchestra—he was as innoxious 
as an unloaded gun, and deserving as 
his name imports. Dignum was, in- 
deed, an incomparable man; one 
who unvaryingly pursued his walk 
of life, from which he never turned 
to left or right, but trod in the 
straight line, the very groove of his 
calling, following his nose wherever 
Mammon led. It may truly be said 
that his olfactory sense was prodi- 
gious! Diggy could smell out a 
City feast from the west-end with 
most miraculous organ. If he had 
any other sense it was never allowed 
to assert itself to the disparagement 
of the prime object before him. Dig- 
num’s genius was not, in fact, 
quitous, if we may so say. Unlike a 
bird, it was never to be found in 
more than one place at a time, the 
road to which led distinetly and 
direct to his pocket—a perfect im- 
passe—where it terminated. ‘Therein 
were duly deposited golden opinions 
from all sorts of men,—fresh from 
the mint of City dinners and civic 


ubi- 
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junketings, where, being by pro- 
fession a singer, he pursued the 
tenor of his way, adding to the 
gencral harmony of the social board ; 
for it was well known that Diggy 
possessed by birthright seme eight 
or ten flimsy notes, which he was 
always willing to utter in exchange 
for more tangible coin. ‘These notes 
were by fastidious judges apt to be 
pronounced false ; nevertheless, they 
passed current with the wise men of 
the East, the Midases of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, and many other 
companies, where “ good digestion 
waits on appetite,” though not al- 
ways “ health on beth "— many 
members of which preferred the reed 
of a Pan to the lyre of Apollo, and 
with whom Diggy could ieee en- 
joy a good dinner for an old song. 
It must not, however, hence be in- 
ferred that Dignum was without the 
appliances and means of a table of 
his own. Certes, he had a spit in his 
kitchen, but then nothing turned 
upon it; for although Diggy was a 
man of a capacious and fair ro- 
tundity, which daily “ thrived with 
large increase,” he had no stomach 
for mean cates and sordid home- 
providings ; and he preferred ‘to dine 
where he found “a tableful of wel- 
come,” and “ meats sweet savoured 
to his taste.” Of such he could eat 
any given quantity, and with them 
“pour large draughts ef Rhenish 
down;” so that there was not a pore 
of his skin but what, by a moderate 
computation, might have been said an- 
nually to owe a cooper of claret to 
every “Company” on the east side of 
Temple Bar. Other pursuits, how- 
ever, at other periods, enforced his 
attention elsewhere. City spits would 
not serve his turn all the year round. 
Margate claimed its own in due sea- 
son. Dignum’s banqueting patrons 
went duly out of town; and their 
kitchen fires went out at the same 
time; and London was left to cool. 
Before which period Diggy,“ weighing 
the sum of things with wise forecast,” 
engaged himself at Vauxhall; and 
when summer was leafy (and dusty 
too), he was to be seen in hot evenings, 
at a stated hour, emerging from the 
roseate and festooned orchestra as 
large as life itself (and almost as na- 
tural too) ; his acre of white waistcoat 
quaking in laborious undulation, 
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surmounted by his sunflower face, 
radiant and glowing with heat and 
vocal zeal, while he imparted in 
“ outturals that convulsed his throat” 
the computed merits of that thornless 
rose, “ The Lass of Richmond Hill,” 
and other charmers of legendary 
fame (ofa race long extinct), whose 
exquisite peculiarities were set forth 
in metrical redundancy, and set to 
music by Mr. James Hook, the local 
composer, and finally confided to the 
tender mercies of the cocked - hat- 
bag-wigged orchestra ; and to Diggy 
and his co-mates, who joined their 
vocal worship of past excellence to the 
“choir of creatures wanting voice,” 
for the especial ears and edification 
of the visitants who took interest in 
“ wood-notes wild,” and such ama- 
tory lore—the lookers-up, the early- 
to-bed-early-to-rise frequenters of 
“the garden,” who, having duly trod- 
den down the loose pebbles, and 
otherwise macadamised the gravel 
walks with their broad plebeian 
soles, for the greater comfort of 
the thin-shod patrician successors 
of the night, would retire, redolent 
of the odours of ham and arrack, 
complacently humming snatches of 
the airs (the “ toons”) which their 
attentive ears had happily imbibed, 
to “carry away,” and with which 
for weeks after to “make vocal 
every spray” in Tooley Street and 
the Borough. 

A quick transition from summer 
to winter was easy to him who knew 
no middle season of spring and fall. 
As soon, therefore, as Vauxhall 
Gardens closed their rural gates, 
Drury Lane Theatre opened wide 
its dignified portals to admit Dig- 
gy’s ample form; for there, time 
out of mind, he was found the 
stock representative of the gallant 
Captain Sightly,—a character which 
he performed annually to Mrs. Jor- 
dan's Romp for nearly a quarter of 
a century, and of which by prescrip- 
tive right he retained possession for 
many a year after the secession of 
that inimitable actress. Who that 
had even once seen Dignum in the 
amatory soldier could forget him ? 
With what a full-blown martial air 
would he present himself, as lounging 
about the streets of a morning in a 
captain’s full-dress regimentals of his 
day! With what “ease and ele- 
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gance,”* with what infinite grace, 
did he amble about the scenic repre- 
sentation of the City, of which his 
real feelings and person were so 
essentially a part and parcel! With 
what an easy slope would Captain 
Sightly drop in upon Miss La Blonde, 
the go-between milliner of Cheap- 
side, and sidle into what Americans 
would call “ the dry-grocery store ” 
of young Mr. Walter Cockney, the 
gold-waistcoated East dandy of those 
times, in order to press the fair hand 
of his Jamaica heiress, which had 
previously been “ larruping ” her 
black slavey, little Quashibaw, worse 
than any nigger! How judiciously 
would Diggy, in a subsequent scene, 
act the part of bottle-holder to the 
delicate Miss Tomboy, during her pu- 
gilistic experiments upon her grocer- 
cousin !—his warrior-head poma- 
tumed and powdered, resembling a 
seedling cauliflower, and agreeing in 
shape, though not in colour, with 
his well-rounded face; his figure 
bedight in scarlet coat, with yel- 
low facings; white dimity double- 
breasted and lapelled waistcoat ; 
red sash, pendant over his white 
kerseymeres, the ends dangling un- 
equally above his well-mangled silk 
stockings ofa bluish hue ; with paste 
knee and shoe-buckles, low-quartered 
pumps, and eke a very large three- 
cornered cocked-hat, gilt- “buttoned 
and looped, with a towering red and 
white feather swagging over one 
shoulder,— presenting altogether “a 
combination and a form, indeed, 
where every (gallery) god did seem 
to set his seal to give assurance 
of”—an officer and a gentleman! 
(Dignum was essentially that, or, 
less than that, he was nothing.) 
With what a gracious bend, upon 
his first entrance, would he approach 
the foot-lights, as he acknowledged 
the emphatic greeting of his two 
bones in the pit! ?— one hand 
stretched forward to his lady-love, 
and the other spread, in compli- 
ance with his unvarying custom, 
impressively across his bosom, indi- 
cating the seat of his heart. Who 
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shall forget the twinkle of his eye 
while he oozed forth his tender suit, 
which he warbled in song? How 
Pandwan were his notes, yet how 
efficiently impotent every effort to 
make himself heard in the two- 
shilling gallery! How would he, 
bird-like, “ strain his little throat” 
for an encore !—which he never got, 
let his bones rattle for it ever so 
lustily. How would he roar ye, like 
any sucking dove, the terrifying and 
reiterated anathema of “ Blood and 
thunder!” while he expressively 
touched the hilt of his sword, which 
was to scare the little cowardly 
Watty from his pretensions to Miss 
Priscilla Tomboy’s purse and person. 
Then Diggy’s Crop—what a har- 
vest was there! Who but will re- 
member the original of the sleck and 
dusty miller of No Soug no Supper ? 
Who can forget him in the scene 
where his apple-dumpling visage was 
assailed by its appropriate adjunct, 
Suett,} receiving thereon a pound of 
his own flour, his natal property, 
from the dexter hand of the sinister 
lawyer at his exit? Who shall de- 
scribe Diggy’s countenance as he 
wiped away the meal from his well- 
fed face and partially obscured fea- 
tures, so eloquently expressive of his 
previously declared conviction to his 
wife that she had “a cake in the 
house?” Who, when looking in his 
dimpled face, could doubt the fact, 
or affect to gainsay the assertion? 
What a rush of recollections come 
back upon the writer of this no- 
tice! Oh that we might now, as 
then, taste the flavour of Diggy’s 
“ Roast Beef” in the banquet- -hall of 
the Haunted Tower !—so tender, yet 
so underdone! so fat and oozy! so re- 
dolent of all that appertains to Old 
England’s boast! Hear we now again 
Michael Kelly's unctuous imitation 
in Lord William, and echo of 
Diggy’s “ Wondrous merry” in the 
supper scene! Methinks we yet see 
him (Diggy) as the exiled and dis- 
guised Count Harold, in Peeping Tom 
of Coventry, wandering about an 
outlaw in the populous streets of the 


* Under this tithe Dignum was, some years ago, represented in Gillray’s window, 
by an admirable sketch, which partial friends might possibly call a caricature. 
t Bone was formerly the name and quality of free admissions, accorded as privi- 


leges to actors of a certain salary. 
t Mr. Suett, in Endless. 
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city, from which he is banished, and 
confiding to the stocks and stones, in 
vocal reliance, the vital secret of his 
love and his despair. See we next his 
Sir John Loverule (the singer’s chef- 
d’ceuvre) in the Devil to Pay, in which 
character, apparelled in a hunting- 
dress of stringent stage regulation, 
namely, a frock-coat of red serge, 
with large metal buttons, white vest, 
yellow tights and top boots, and 
jockey-cap over head elaborately 
frizzled and powdered, without a hair 
turned by his exercise, albeit well 
curled by his hair-dresser, with riding- 
whip in hand, he stood over the foot- 
lights jerking out a song, every 
verse of which ended in a reiterated 
“'Tantivy !* and an octave run from 
the top of his voice to the eighth note 
downwards, in professed praise of 
early rising, dewy fields, foxes, and 
five-barred gates,—all, if we except 
the first, being merely matters of 
history with Diggy, but of which 
he, nevertheless, sung most loyally. 
Who but can recall him in this his 
favourite character, as he stood con- 
fronting Mrs. Jordan, while, as the 
enamoured Nell—with a lagging 
stress of wonder and admiration on 
every word, as she summed up, in her 
hearty and glorious voice, his aggre- 
gate merit in one emphatic line,— 


“ There ’s a husband for ye !” 

But why dwell we upon Diggy’s 
professional excellences?’ They are 
engraven upon the tablet of every 
playgoer’s memory of his time, and 
must already be written on many a 
page for posterity’s information. It 
is his private traits, for readers yet 
unborn to rejoice in, that the pen is 
eager to record. 

Weset out with saying that Mr. Dig- 
num was one of those single-minded, 
straightforward persons, who never 
by any accident deviate or step out 
of the routine of their own parti- 
cular idea (we avoid the plural) ; 
wherefore, he never meddled with 
any thing that did not concern him- 
self, by which precaution he avoided 
a world of trouble. He and an elder 
brother had been bred tailors; but 
Charles Dignum—* Diggy ”— hated 
the position he was placed in, and 
could never fit himself to his work, 
nor his work to his customers. So he 
cut the shopboard instead of his cloth, 
and dropped from it one night upon 
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the boards of a theatre ; on which he 
remained ever after in measureless 
content, though as slipshod as when 
in his former workshop. 

As we have said, Diggy was as 
harmless as a new-born babe, which 
he would have called a babby; and, 
like the aforesaid Betty and Babby, 
was totally incapable of a “ wicked 
action” —ergo, would never set the 
Thames on fire! Nay, it might have 
been a question whether he would 
have been aware of the existence of 
such a river, had not his swan-hop- 
ping excursions with civic dignitaries 
taught him to consider that silent 
highway specifically placed in its bed 
for the purpose of bearing the City 
barge, with its illustrious freight, 
annually between its verdant banks. 
On which occasions Diggy dined on 
board, and off turtle ; for which en- 
tertainment he, turtle-like, cooed 
forth his share of the fugue of Non 
nobis, Domine: which praisegiving 
anthem, had he been called upon to 
translate into his mother-tongue, he 
would infallibly (not to speak pro- 
fanely) have thus rendered :— 

“ Not to us (singers) —not to us; 
but to thy name, Lord Mayor, be 
all the glory !” 

Dignum, it may be inferred, was not 
the kind of person who would have 
invented gunpowder,—he was too 
humane ; but he was the sort of man 
that Julius Cxsar would have liked 
to have near him. He was of “ such 
as sleep o’ nights ;” and, moreover, 
fat; and fat people are remarkable, 
as the aforesaid Cesar knew, for sweet 
temper; and Diggy’s good-humour 
was never more manifest than in his 
toleration of what men ofan ordinary 
cast of mind are apt to call liberties 
when played off upon themselves; 
but which persons of liberal faculties 
term pleasantries, when practised 
against other people. Such the 
younger and more thoughtless por- 
tion of the green-room wags per- 
petually enacted with Diggy; who, 
though bearing no resemblance to 
Solomon, was, like Solomon's good 
man, “ satisfied from himself,” and, 
consequently, bullet-proof against 
the shots of sarcasm and “ pokes of 
fun” with which he was continually 
assailed in the said green-room ; when 
he would appear dressed for one of 
his favourite characters, his aspect 
and demeanour were those of a man 
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totally absorbed by the important 
task ofthe time. Indifferent to every 
opinion but his own, ten minutes 
prior to the commencement of the 
piece in which he was to represent,— 
“0a the aforesaid Crop the miller, 

Captain Sightly the officer, or, haply, 
something requiring a more lofty air 
and habiliment ; bedight in shining 
garb or berobed in picturesque dra- 
pery —in whatever costume —he 
would, on entering the room, cross 
direct —as direct as he could—to the 
large mirror, panting (without meta- 

phor ) tosee reflected therein his grace- 
fal figure and expressive face ! ‘There 
would he sts and, a breathing hiero- 
glyphie of a self-satisfied man, ar- 
ranging and rearranging with nice 
and scrupulouscare his well- powdered 
hair and drapery; while his feteh 
(Mathews) would be seated on the 
corner of the sofa, close to his elbow, 
audibly soliloquising for him in tones 
and language too much Diggy’s own 
to be suspected, even by himself, to 
emanate from any other person ; and 
he allowed the voice to utter his own 
meanings, apparently never doubting 
bue that his eonseious merits spoke 
naturally for themselves. 

In sounds, therefore, which an 
envious person might have termed 
guttural, Diggy was thus supposed 
to breathe forth his aspirations, the 
preliminary and intervenient cadenees 
and pauses of respiration closely re- 
sembling the alternations of a eon 
saw in a pit, laboriously urging its 
way through a deal-board. Par 
exemple :— 

“ Augh, augh!” (the second augh 
being the return of the first) —*“ augh, 
augh! ‘paw my life, I look very well 
to-night! I think so—I don’t know! 
Do you? (Augh, augh!) I'm un- 
doubtedly well-dressed for the part 
—eh? Good figure, too—decidedly 
well made! Augh, augh! too much 
embonpoint, perhaps, but that’s the 
venison—cheeks rather full. Augh, 
augh! to be sure I eat a good deal 
of turtle—TI do love turtle. Augh, 
augh! I suppose every body does. 
I don’t know—I think so—eh? Do 


you? Augh, augh! good song to- 
night. Augh, augh! wonder whether 


they'll encore it? Ought! J think 
so—I don’t know—eh? Do you?” 
Then laying his hand widely spread 
upon the left side of his capacious 
breast, he would (7c. Mathews would) 
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try the tone and compass of his voice, 
Diggy still looking in the glass, as if 
he had the face to think well of him- 
self. ‘Till, at length, aroused from the 
plethora of his. self-love, by the no 
longer suppressed titters of those 
present, and made conscious that he 
was not altogether alone with him- 
self, he would turn round (how, in- 
deed, could he turn otherwise ?) and 
detect his “counter presentment” 
seated close to his own proper person. 
“ Aw, Mathews! is thisyou ? ( Augh, 
augh !) Aw, my dear boy! you're 
taking me off. ‘Augh, augh! I see 
youare. Aw, it’s very wrong ! Augh, 
augh! you've got your hand upon 

your breast like r me. Augh,augh! you 
lied t imitate nature ” (a word he 
mistook for habit) ; “ it’s not right, my 
dear fellow! J think so—I don't 
know—eh? Do you? Augh, augh !” 
(the dumpling here opening into a 
sugared smile) : “’ Paw my life, you're 
a sad fellow for taking off people! 
Augh, augh! go aleng, you're a wag! 
I think so—I don't know—ch? Do 
you ?” 

It so happened that Mathews once 
every year invited Dignum to dine 
with him on a certain day ; and it so 
fell out — by mere chanee — that the 
comedian never thought of asking 
the pleasure of Dignum’s company at 
any other time; the form of invita- 
tion being verbal, sudden, and uni- 
formly the same. 

. My dear Dignum, you will much 
gratify me if you will dine with me 
on Wednesday next.” 

“ Gaw bless your soul, my dear 
fellow!” would Diggy annually ex- 
claim, in a tone like that ofa man 
whose worst corn had been ruthlessly 
trampled upon; or, as one might 
say, “Are you mad ?” “ Augh, 
augh! why next Wednesday ’s the 
9th of November !” 

“ Well,” would his inviter calmly 
reply—* well, and what then ?” 

* Augh, augh ! Gaw bless your 
soul ! why, my dear boy, it’s Lord- 
mayor's day !” 


“ Well, and what then?” again 
asked the wnconscious Mathews. 


“ What can Lord-mayor’s day have 
to do with your dining with me ?” 

“ Augh, augh! Law love your 
soul! Don’t you kriow what Lord- 
mayor's day is? Every bedy knows 
what Lord-mayor's day is—eh ? 


[ don't know—J think so. Augh, 
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augh! why every fool knows. that 
I dine at the Mansion House on 
Lord-m: wor” s day !” 

“ Well,” declared 
didn’t know it !” 

“Augh, augh! No—'paw yer life ? 
Aw, me dear Mathews, you must be 
joking ! That's the worst of you, 
you're so fond of joking! Augh, 
augh! it’s a bad habit you've got ! 
No sensible men joke. Augh, augh! 
I've no time for joking. Augh, 
augh, my dear fellow! shouldn't joke 
on serious occasions! I think so—I 
don’t know—eh ? Do you?” 

“ Well, then, seriously, Dignum ; 
you have refused me so often, that 
[ hope for once that you'll send an 
excuse into the City, and eat your 
beef with me on Wednesday.” 

“ Law love your soul, my dear fel- 
low! What! send an excuse to my 
lord-mayor? Shews how little you 
know of this world! Augh, augh, 
it's impossible! Don't you know 
what a great man my lord-mayor is ? 
Next to the king, you know !.Augh, 
augh — és king of the City! His 
majesty can’t go though Temple Bar 
without asking his leave, you know ! 
Augh, augh! must dine with my 
lord-mayor when he commands. Aw, 
my dear, dear Mathews !” (assuming 
an air and tone of solemnity), “ you 
never go to public dinners. You've 
a great loss! Augh, augh! my dear 
fellow, you should go to those in the 
City ; they’re so intellectual! Augh, 
augh! I think so—I don't know — 
eh? Do you? Aw! (another smile), 
you're such a fellow for fun! Augh, 
augh! Aw! (persuasively), let me 
introduce you to his lordship! Augh, 
augh! you'll like him very much. 
He's quite affable, I assure you ; and 
then he’s such a good creature! So 
attentive—always sends me 
fat with my venison—can’t disappoint 
him! Augh, augh !— treats one so 
like a gentleman— puts my name 
upon a plate, and pays me two guineas 
after dinner! Augh, augh !—lets 
me go away as soon as I’ve sung my 
song — treats me quite like a gentle- 
man !” 

“ Well, then, Dignum, you won't 
oblige me with your company ? 

* Law love you, my dear Mathews! 
it’s out of my power— must g go to my 
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lord-mayor —never forgive me, if I 
stay away —should lose the oldest 
friend I have to my back !” 

“ Why,” urged Mathews, 
can’t know much of him ?” 

* Augh, augh! not know much of 
him! Gaw bless you soul, not know 
my lord-mayor! Why, bless you, I’ve 
dined with his lordship every 9th of 
November these twenty years! I 
ought to know him, I think! Augh, 
augh! why he’s the oldest friend I 
have. on earth! I think so—I don’t 
know—eh? Do you ?” 

Let it not be erroneously supposed 
from the preceding account, that 
Dignum’s experience was confined to 
only city nobles. By a happy chance 
he once found himself within the 
walls of a noble duke, who had on 
some occasion invited, or granted him 
permission when he travelled into 
Leicestershire, to stop at B—r Castle. 
The delicacy of the viands, the beau- 
ty of the duchess and urbanity of the 
duke, with the general splendour of 
the place, threw Diggy into ecstasies 
of admiration and delight, and his 
noble entertainer was probably not 
a little amused in his turn by the 
manner and phraseology in which 
the admirer’s gratification was ex- 
pressed. Amongst the paintings which 
ealled for Dignum’s artistical notice, 
appeared the portrait of the illustrious 
Marquess of Granby, which Diggy at 
once recognised as a great likeness. 

“ Augh, augh! that’s the Marquess 
of Granby! Aw, my lord duke, I’ve 
often seen his picture before!” His 
grace was curious to know where. 
“ Gaw bless yout soul, my lord duke! 
Tve seen I don’t know how many 
signs of him—very fine paintings— 
over the imm-doors: saw one hanging 
across the road as Erode along to-day. 
Augh, angh! Aw, 1 knew him again 
the moment I looked at his picture ! ! 
Augh, augh! I suppose he’s a re- 
lation of yours, my lord duke? Augh, 
augh! your family must be very proud 
of hin! What a deal of gold lace 
he wore upon his coat! Augh, augh! 
I observe he was always painted with 
a bald head — it’s very remarkable! 
Auzh, augh, I suppose he had a bald 
head—must have had! Augh, augh! 
I think so—I don’t know —ch? Do 


“ you 


” 
, 
you $ 
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AD VULGO VOCATUM DAN O'CONNELL. 


O Menpax! atavis edite Hibernicis, 
Et nostrum opprobrium, turpeque dedecus ! 
Sunt quos eximia fraude pecuniam 
Collegisse juvat, donaque pauperis 
Multo extorta metu: grande nefas suum 
Fures et socios pellit ad Inferos :— 
Hung, si mobilium turba sodalium 
Certat nummiferis tollere vocibus :— 
Iilum, si manibus colligit impiis 
Que de ruricolis vulsit egentibus, 
Gaudentem timidos irreparabili 
Perturbare malo. Legibus Anglixe 
Succumbat subito: firmus in hac pia 
Spe stabo solidus, pestis et immemor. 


Virtutem ingenuis mentibus insitam 
Deceptor metuens, falsum animi sui 
Laudat propositum, demonicis dolis 
Ut captet juvenes et stolidos senes. 


Est qui nec sceleris premia vilia 
Nec nummos humili demere de viro 
Spernit, si fruitur solus inertia, 
Vivens illicito semper in otio. 

Est qui flagitium diligit et nefas 
Et quidquid pueris atque parentibus 
Permultum noceat. Sub Jove frigido 
Pradones vigilant—sub Jove nubilo 
Venator lepores persequitur leves, 
Audax pro spoliis omnia perpeti. 


Frontem circumeunt non hedere tuam, 
Sed jam dedecorant serta Cupressina 
Detestata ; domus Ditis et horrida 
Te certe rapiet, si miser! interim 
Sinceris precibus Numina flectere 
Ire plena nequis, omnipotentia. 

Si Minos similem me tibi judicat, 
Demittar piceum visere Tartarum. 


Musa benigna fuit dum “ Sapphicus” ipse vocabar, 
Atque Joannis erant carmina digna Bovis. 
Vide Joannem Bovem, die 5to Maii editum, annoque 1839. 
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BY TIMOTHY KNOWALL, ESQ. 


“ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 


Berne an exceedingly humane man, 
I need hardly say that the condition 
of the labouring classes has been for 
some years a painful subject of re- 
flection to me. Several gentlemen 
have assured me that there are a 
good many families in the metro- 
polis half-starved, the heads of which 
would willingly work two, or even 
three days in the week, if by so 
doing they could procure sufficient 
money to keep them drinking during 
the remainder of it. 

I was down at Torquay the sum- 
mer before last ; and in taking a walk 
into the country one day, I met two 
poor people, with whom I entered 
into conversation, and they assured 
me their wages at that time would 
hardly suffice to “ produce” beef and 
mutton for families of six or eight 
children. I gave them sixpence, 


which I requested they would divide 
equally between them, and lay out 


in such necessaries as they should 
think proper. The poor fellows 
seemed very thankful; but they 
had no sooner turned round than I 
heard one of them say to the other, 
" , Tom, that’s a Cockney, I 
guess.” To which the other, putting 
his thumb to his nose, and spreading 


out his fingers, replied, “I wonder if 


his mother knows he’s out ?” 
[ was once in Liverpool, a large 
seaport town almost two hundred 
miles off. I travelled by the railway, 
took up my quarters at the Pig and 
Whistle, and remained in the town 
a day and a half. I was “ creditably 
informed” that several of the inha- 
hitants live in cellars. I am sure, 
had I looked down, I should have 
been very much shocked. But where 
else could they live? I saw several 
large buildings shut up,—the natives 
call them warehouses; but I think, 
from the number of windows, they 
must have been mills. And if they 
were such, it is plain the distress 
must have been very great. 
Notwithstanding 400,000 souls are 
being annually added to the popula- 


tion, I understand that there are se- 
veral houses to let in most of our 
large towns. This is very dreadful. 
My friend Dr. Wryun has assured 
me that he lives in a large town, 
and that although the poor-laws are 
so wise and wholesome, if well admi- 
nistered, yet he is acquainted with 
several poor people who would en- 
dure a great deal of misery and 
starvation rather than incur the 
disgrace of seeking parochial relief. 

It is said the Irish grow a great 
quantity of potatoes and feed pigs, 
and that they are often “ covered 
with nakedness.” I have heard that 
a great many are turned out to 
“ vraze on dust” in the streets of 
Limerick and Dublin; which, now 
that they eschew potheen, must be a 
very dry business indeed. 

Now, though the Bible has declared 
that “the poor shall never cease out 
of the land,” yet it is very painful to 
reflect that, rather than keep the 
Whigs in office any longer, the peo- 
ple have declared that they would 
prefer a small to a big loaf. What 
is to be done with such an obstinate 
crew? Charity sermons and charity 
balls will not feed the 400,000 that 
are every year added to our popula- 
tion. What, then, is to be done? 
Why this,—reduce the duty on fo- 
reign hogs’ bristles, and they will be 
fed. 

Let us consider the effect of this 
reduction. The Poles and Germans 
would willingly take our manufac- 
tures, if we in return would take 
their bristles. It is therefore plain 
that we have only to take off the 
present unreasonable duty of a penny 
a pound from the said bristles, and 
we should at once find a market for 
our goods. 

The greatest opponents to this re- 
duction of duty declare that it would 
cheapen bristles. But every one may 
readily see that the effect of cheapen- 
ing bristles would be to cheapen 
every other necessary of life. If, for 
instance, the protecting duty were 
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taken off hogs’ bristles, it is plain the 
Knglish would not find it profitable 
to feed half’ as many pigs as before. 
‘Therefore half the quantity of po- 
tatoes would not be grown; and, 
consequently, a great deal more 
wheat and barley, which would at 
once reduce the prices of bread and 
beer. ‘The same thing would happen 
with all other articles of ordinary 


use; and thus the same amount of 


wages would secure to the labouring 
classes a larger share of the comforts 
of life. 

But the advantages would not 
stop here. It is evident that the 
enormous duty upon bristles has the 
efiect of keeping up the price of 
shoes, Wellingtons, top-boots, &c. 
Now, by the reduction of this duty, 
the cobblers would get their bristles 
cheaper, and, consequently, could 
afford to sell their shoes at a cheaper 
rate than at present. Joseph Hume 
has undertaken to prove by Cocker, 
that were the duty wholly repealed, 
shoes, for which we now give 10s. 6d., 
might be purchased for 10s. 58d. ; 
and of course Bluchers, Wellingtons, 
and top-boots, would all fail in pro- 
portion. 

But let us now observe the effect 
of this reduction upon wages. The 
first momentary effect would be to 
lower wages; because workmen, 
finding that they could live for less 
than before, would work for less. 


But then the immense quantities of 


more shoes that would be required 
when they could be got so much 
cheaper would, of course, require a 
great many more hands, and larger 
numbers of workmen would be em- 
ployed. Workmen would, there- 
fore, be searce, and wages high. 

Again, this reduction would ex- 
tend our commerce with distant na- 
tions beyond all calculation. For, 
first, we should require an immense 
number of more vessels to carry our 
manufactures to distant lands to be 
exchanged for bristles. This would 
give employment to many more 
sailors, shipbuilders, rope and sail- 
makers, &c. We should also require 
great quantities of wood for ship- 
building, which would lead to the 
planting of large tracts of land with 
oak, the advantage of which I shall 
shew by and by. 

{t seems clear, then, that cheap 
bristles would secure to the labours 
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ing classes of Great Britain more 
abundant employment, better wages, 
and a larger ah rare of the comforts of 
life. People would all live to 100 
or 105, and no man would be less 
than six feet two in his stockings. 

Every body would send their children 
to Yorkshire boarding-schools, where 
they would usually remain till two- 
and-twenty. They would then come 
home and succeed to their fathers’ 
business, and the old people would 
retire on a comfortable competence 
to Melbourne or Russell Villa in 
Islington or Camden Town. We 
should then have no more Chartists, 
Socialists, or poor people ; indced, it 
is more than probable that every 
body would be raised to the peerage, 
or at least knighted. With these 
considerations before them, ought 
not those who have any measure of 
political power to hesitate before 
they employ it to prevent the im- 
provement of the poor? It has been 
evident now for upwards of fourteen 
weeks that all that the people wish 
is to be leftalone. ‘There are bristles 
enough in other lands, which, if no 
law prevented, they could easily buy, 

and thus feed and clothe themselves, 
educate their children, and provide 
for old age. 

If it be replied that grave interests 
require this interposition of the law, 
let me ask what interests? It is not 
very likely that pig-feeders would 
suffer by a reduction of the duty on 
bristles, since Mr. Williams, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Brown, 
are all favourable to the change. 
Too much interested in the question 
on account of their large piggeries, 
and too enlightened to be casily de- 
ceived, they yet believe that the 
change is safe. 

Some persons, indeed, think that 
the country has prospered under the 
present bristle-laws, and that to re- 
peal them, without being advan- 
tageous to the poorer classes, would 
involve other classes in ruin. In 
proof of this prosperity, they say, 
that our exports have increased 
within the last ten years in the pro- 
portion of five to three, and our im- 
ports in the proportion of three to 
two. But what then? look at the 
alarming increase in the population 
—only think, 400,000 a year! Be- 
sides, had the bristle-laws not been 
jn existence, I am sure our exports, 
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instead of five to three, would have 
increased in the ratio of a hundred 
to ninety-nine, and our imports in 
proportion. 

I have shewn that, by a repeal of 
this iniquitous law, pig - breeding 
would be nearly put an end to in 
England ; and, consequently, the pre- 
sent breeders ruined. But I now 
proceed to prove the contrary —viz. 
that ten times the present number 
of pigs would be reared, were the 
bristle-laws repealed; and, conse- 
quently, pig-breeders flourish beyond 
all precedent. Tor, first, were these 
laws repealed, I have proved that 
every body in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Scilly Isles, would soon be 
rich, and able to command not only 
all the necessaries, but all the luxu- 
ries of life. It is therefore very 
evident that there would be, to an 
extent heretofore unknown, a demand 
for ham, pettitoes, and black-pud- 
dings. ‘This demand would be per- 
fectly astounding, when we consider 
that we have 460,000 additional 
mouths every year. No part of the 
pig would be eaten but the ham, the 
pettitoes, and the puddings; roast 
pigs would be at a premium, and 
bacon thrown to the dogs. This tre- 
mendous demand would soon cause an 
adequate supply : pig-breeders would 
increase in all parts of the kingdom : 


would breed 
before, 

And those who always bred would breed 

the more. : 


Those who never bred 


The demand, moreover, for “ divine 


swineherds,” would be unparalleled ; 
two-thirds of the population, indeed, 
would be employed in pig-feeding. 
But another cause would contribute 
to this astonishing increase of grunt- 
ers. I have shewn that we should 
be obliged to plant immense forests 
of oak for ship-building purposes. 
Here, then, in acorns would at once 
be a supply of provisions for the 
pigs. Nor would this be all. We 
should then be in a condition to act 
upon the advice of a celebrated poli- 
tical economist of the last century, 
and turn the hogs to agricultural 
purposes. This is done, as our 60,000 
readers will recollect, by planting 
uiliciently deep in the field 
t sown, then turn the pigs into 
it. In rooting up the acorns they 
would, of course, plough it, and they 


acorns : 
to be 
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would evidently manure it at the 
same time. ‘This would save a great 
deal of trouble, and enable us besides 
to do without horses. 

I think enough has been said to 
shew that a repeal of these laws would 
do good to all, and could possibly 
injure no one. Not only is reason, 
but Scripture also is directly opposed 
tothem. David says, “ He shall spare 
the poor and needy, and shall save 
the souls of the needy.” I ask, can 
any thing be more evident than that 
the bristle-laws are here aimed at ? 
It is also said in another place, “ ‘The 
swine, though he divide the hoof and 
be cloven-footed, yet he cheweth not 
the cud.” Here, then, we have the 
animal mentioned by name. Can 
any thing more be required to con- 
vince us that these laws are oppres- 
sive and unjust ? 

America, France, Owyhee, Tim- 
buetoo, China, and Lapland, are all 
anxiously awaiting our decision on 
this great question. Some of them 
might prohibit the export of their 
bristles after all, but what if they 
did? Should the King of Owyhee 
act thus, it would only be to sail 
across to China ; and should the Em- 
peror of China be in the pet, Lap- 
land would still be on the road home 
by the north pole. We should thus 
be perfectly independent of all the 
earth; and this “ Who cares for 
your” system would soon bring the 
Emperor of China and the King of 
Owyhee to their senses. Should we 
even be at war with all the nations 
of the earth, yet that would be no 
reason why this duty should not be 
repealed ; for in that case we should 
still have the rest of the world before 
us then. 

I cannot think that the disposal of 
the annual 400,000 by. “ painless ex- 
tinction” would answer ; therefore it 
is plain that the only remedy left us 
is the repeal of the bristle-laws. 
Four hundred and thirteen thousand 
added every year to the population 
must go barefooted if they cannot 
get shoes. With the present bristle- 
laws they must give, as we have 
shewn, haifa guinea a pair for them ; 
repeal these ‘laws, and instead of 
half a guinea, they will get them for 
10s. 532d., and all will go on pros- 
perously. Such a step would bring 
1371. a-year into the Exchequer, ruin 
the Dispatch and New Moral World, 
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and be a “ decided blessing” to the 


pigs. 
I call, therefore, on Russell, Bow- 
ring, Roebuck, and Co., now that 


they are on the opposition side of 


the house, to kick up a deuce of a 
hullabaloo about these laws. Let 
“ free-trade” in bristles henceforth 
be their rallying words; it can do 
them no harm—may possibly do 
them good. 

My riads of the working classes 
have declared that these laws shall 
not be repealed,—that they will not 
depend upon the caprice of foreigners 
for such a prime necessary of “Fife ; 
but the working classes are all fools, 
and cannot see two inches beyond 
their noses. It therefore becomes 
the duty of Manchester conferences, 
and W hig bishops én prospectu, to set 
at nought the example of Him who 
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said, “Give unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s; and they could not 
take hold of his words” that they 
might accuse him ;— it becomes, [ 
say, their bounden duty to “ agitate, 
agitate, agitate!” ‘There is other- 
wise very “little chance of ever again 
seeing those “ friends of their coun- 
try,” the Whigs, in office, to trample 
under foot the suggestions ofa short- 
lived self-interest by the multiplica- 
tion of commissions and new poor- 
law bastiles, and to effect the ex- 
tension of our trade, and improve the 
condition of the working classes, by 
imposing fresh taxes, and leaving to 
their successors an annual deficiency 
of two millions. 


If this be not better reasoning 
than Noel's, ['m a—* brewer's 
horse.” 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Ir is 
the divine founder of Christianity 
as positive guilt, that they did not 
behold the signs of the times ; 
and if we escape their guilt, we 
may not perhaps avoid their over- 
throw. If we fix our minds a few 
seconds on the moral map of Europe 
and the world, we see progress where 
decline was expected, and wasting and 
waning to the attenuation of a spectre 
where wide-spread influence was pre- 
dicted, and might have been achieved. 
Suppose we venture to look at the 
turbid scenes of domestic and foreign 
politics at once with a statesman’s and 
a Christian’s eye, and for once not to 


pronounce a verdict on the parties of 


Cesar, but to gather signs of the 
times and foretellers of the future. 
Abroad the power of Britain has too 
long waned. The name that awed 
the nations threatens to become as 
other names ; and the flag that never 
ceased to command profound respect 
even where it failed to secure victory, 
begins to lose its might. Greece and 
Poland, Turkey and Austria, once 


the elements of the equilibrium of 


Kurope, are now cither removed from 
their important posts, or more pro- 
bably enlisted against us. China has 
all but shut its ports, and extinguish- 
ed our commerce there. France and 


charged on the hearers of 


America are neither passive nor dis- 
satisfied spectators of the rupture; 
and Russia, like a gigantic cloud 
gathering in the yet far distant North, 
at intervals sends forth mutterings 
significant of the terrible elements 
wherewith it is charged, and menaces 
the eclipse of our prosperity, free- 
dom, and faith. Our country oc- 
eupies at this moment an intensely 
interesting position. Around are 
powers that are able to crush a 
yet mightier empire. Before the 
overflowing scourge of Russian 
invasion, her battlements of wood 
and stone, her squadrons of fear- 
less men, her wealth, and _ her 
magnificence, must melt away and 
disappear. Has she aught of a 
more indestructible nature? Is she 
yet faithful to her sacred charge? 

Is the righteousness that exalteth 
yet her bulwark and her refuge ? 
Does the sacred name of Christianity 
spread over and illuminate her pa- 
lace, and her parliament, and her 
policy ? Is the everlasting God 
throned high above her throne, and 
exalted far above her altars, and ac- 
knowledged and felt throughout her 
corporate being as her “ever present 
help in time of trouble?” It is truth 
within and around England that 
can make her victorious and shield 
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her from evil. England without 
God is no more than the “spider's 
web.” England, cleaving to and 
closing with the Prince of Peace, is, 
single hand, more than a match for 
them all. 

But, do we speak uncharitably 
when we express our fear that she 
has been shorn of much of her 
strength and her glory? Have not 
voices been emitted at intervals from 
her high places, new, and unheard of 
old, crying “No God?” Have not 
chief men said deliberately we will 
not have this man to rule over us? 
Have not cheers and shouts fol- 
lowed the maniac yell, “ Let us burst 
his bands asunder and cast away his 
cords ?” 

The tree of liberty that drew its 
nutriment in France from the blood 
of slaughtered citizens has been 
tied to, or grafted by unhallowed 
hands in, the vine that came out of 
Egypt. Things the most heteroge- 
neous have been placed in the cruci- 
ble of modern liberalism and fused 
into masses dangerous from the bulk 
and weight. ‘Trembling, as the con- 
sequence, has smitten the loins of the 
whole social system, and prescriptive 
forms, and ancient rights, and here- 
ditary rank, have all been shattered 
as by the blasts of successive earth- 
quakes. There is not a nation, also, 
on the broad surface of civilisation 
that feels not the heavings and the 
breath of the approaching tempest. 

Fever seems to have fallen on the 
body social, and paralysis on the right 
hands of men that were expected to 
weather the storm. Great parties 
are at sea—yet greater principles are 
in jeopardy. ‘These are not the ex- 
ploits of chance. They are the toc- 
sin sounds of approaching disaster, 
the moaning of the ocean that prog- 
nosticates the coming storm. Each 
change that the world heeds not is 
to the enlightened mind the petrel 
that betokens the hurricane. 

If we turn our attention to the 
moral state of the community, as 
distinguished from its spiritual, we 
perceive signs ominous. beyond all 
expression. ‘The press teems with 
demoralising publications — cheap 
literature (if the name of litera- 
ture may be humbled to denomi- 
nate the trash we refer to), pre- 
(licated by too sanguine philan- 
thropists and sceptic statesmen as a 
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national blessing—a very harbinger 

of a state that would border on mil- 

lennial glory — has proved their 

folly to have been equalled only by 

their confidence. It has carried the 

seeds of immorality and crime with 

fatal rapidity to the remotest villages; 

it has impregnated otherwise unvi- 

tiated hamlets with the principles of 
infidelity and the practice of a gross 
and unblushing immorality. Power 
in all its departments has been con- 

centrated, not in the hallowed work 

of spreading among mankind the 

knowledge of “ whatsoever things 
are pure,” and in deepening sacred 
impressions wherever they traced 
them,—not in fixing on the national 

mind a greater estimate of self, of 
society, of the universe, and of God,— 
not in teaching the poor that they 
have unsearchable riches, and the 
stricken and afflicted that there are 
consolations beyond the stars, brighter 
and more permanent than of earth,— 
not, in one word, in any one effort 
to purify, to elevate, to sustain our 
common humanity ;—but, be aston- 
ished, O heavens! and wonder, O 
earth! at what is denominated this 
boasted and boasting century of the 
world. Genius has collected its might, 
and science and metaphysics their dis- 
coveries, and men once in the image 
of the holy God have felt it their 
intensest happiness, and the source 
of a most prosperous gain, to accrue 
from deluging the social system with 
atheistic tenets and licentious stimu- 
lants—in precipitating society to that 
fell crisis at which it must explode 
into fragments, and perish in the 
whirlwind of a sanguinary revolu- 
tion, that will make room for some 
fierce spirit to rise from the troubled 
floods of anarchy, and quell the 
fiery element by a despot’'s sceptre 
and a Moloch’s severity. Mind—that 
ought to be the handmaid of Truth, 
the anointed of the Lord—is toa pro- 
digious extent the prostitute of infi- 
delity and vice. ‘The press, or the 
power of fixing man’s ideas, and cir- 
culating “ thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn to the ends of the 
earth,” instead of offering its gifted 
energies to Truth,— instead of re- 
ceiving her orders and purifying its 
powers in living waters, has to a 
fearful extent renounced the service 
of God, and laid its all but living 
energies at the feet of Satan. It has 
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gone forth into every corner, with 
the secrecy, the subtlety, and the 
destruction of the plague. It has 
fallen a consuming blight. Its blows 
have been rendered more sure by 
the guise under which they have 
been struck. It paints before the 
fancy the rainbow hues of unutter- 
able glory, while it infuses the poison 
of eternal death. Like the vampire, 
it fans its victim at its pleasure while 
it stings him to the heart. Sprscn, 
also, or the coinage and the cur- 
rency of human thought, meant to 
be the glory of man, and the chan- 
nel along which bright and holy 
thoughts, and hopes, and sweet ima- 
ginings, might travel from mind to 
mind, lighting up the very wilder- 
ness by its transit, and bringing out 
the latent harmonies of the physical, 
the moral, and the spiritual econo- 
mies—this divine gift has been de- 
graded to most unhallowed purposes. 
It has been wielded by many unsanc- 
tified hearts and strong intellects, to 
stir from the very depths of the 
social existence their long-laid de- 
posits, to pollute and darken the 
whole streams of our social being, 
and, if possible, reduce society to 
that state in which desperate deeds 
may be perpetrated unseen, and the 
most reckless spirits may dash more 
successfully at the objects of their 
unholy desires. The powers of speech 
have been desecrated to gild the al- 
tars at which the wretched high-priest 
of Socialism offers wp virgin inno- 
cence, and manly purity, and na- 
tional decorum, and Christian faith, 
a holocaust to his god Moloch. ‘The 
witchery of human eloquence has 
been made to fill with its echoes the 
Socialists’ temple, in order to exclude 
the tones of reproving truth. The 
powers and the attraction of speech 
and rhetoric have been laid hold on 
by all sorts of debased and ignoble 
creeds, to make the worse, if possible, 
appear the better cause —not to de- 
fine, but to confound in one wide 
ruin vice and virtue, error and truth, 
Mammon and the eternal God. 

We hear every day of lectures in 
defence of tenets which might make 
angels weep, and must grieve the 
hearts of good men—tenets which 
maintain a unity among themselves 
by their common conspiracy against 
God, and their common abjuration 
of the restraints of evil passion, all 
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motives to the good, and the right, 
and the true. We know that itine- 
rant orators are spread over the land, 
pained at the spectacle of picty and 
peace, and imbibing fiendish joy and 
merriment at bloodshed, and insur- 
rection, and disorganisation. ‘These 
are the sacrilegious priests of sys- 
tematic infidelity, who have profaned 
the shew-bread of the sanctuary, and 
used the lamps of the holy place to 
lighten up all the unholy passions in 
men’s hearts, and to drive them 
headlong to the fell catastrophe they 
would fain anticipate. 

Need we allude to Chartism as a 
sign of the present times? It is a 
portion only of the spawn of Social- 
ism —Socialism or Infidelity,—for it 
is only systematised Infidelity. Social- 
ism has dislocated society from God ; 
and Chartism, in consistent prosecu- 
tion of the principle, has burst the 
more feeble ties that bound the sub- 
Socialism exhausts 
the fear of God from the hearts of its 
proselytes; and Chartism completes 
the havoc, by desolating the soul of 
its last tenant—reverence and loyalty 
to the queen. Both are sisters in 
arms, and rivals only in renown. 
Both rejoice to discard from their 
horrid dens all reverence to heaven, 
all loyalty to earth. The one pulls 
down the altars, the other under- 
mines the throne. ‘The finger of the 
Socialist has written, not in obscure 
but prominent places of this land, the 
revolting superscription, “No Gop !” 
and the Chartist, thereby delivercd 
from Him that troubled conscience 
by his presence, has traced with the 
finger of anarchy,“*No Queen!” The 
one system employs the pike, the 
other the petition. The emissaries 
of both wield with untiring zeal those 
vast weapons, speech and the press— 
which give to man a better, because 
a more universal and enduring, body 
than his parents,—which enable him 
to hold converse on far-spread con- 
tinents, and with many thousands at 
the same hour,—enabling him to in- 
herit a posthumous influence. It is 
one of the saddest omens of the times, 
that these gifts—free speech and a 
free press—should be almost uni- 
versally at the mercy of infidels or 
hirelings—the victims of demoniacal 
possession —leaving to souls the seed 
of rebellion against God, and treason 
against man. The sudden outburst 
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of these horrid and licentious shapes 
is a sign of the times, significant of 
evil; they are among the signs and 
wonders that precede evil days. 
Another startling sign of the pre- 
sent times is the growth and progress 
of the Papacy. It has infected the 
pulpit, the parliament, the palace. 
A feli upas-tree, it has shot its 
branches into every avenue; and 
500 popish chapels, and 700 priests, 
and a million and a half of Protest- 
ants, each of whom is a missionary ; 
and five millions of the same bigoted 
serfs in the sister isle, now ceased to 
be suppliants for toleration, and 
thundering for supremacy. The 
mendicant become the menacing dic- 
tator, and openly announcing to 
sleeping Protestants, that each boon 
is to turn but a better purchase of 
the lever that is to lift the British 
isles from the light of truth into the 
mists and miseries of superstition ; 
and those who ought to know better 
ever giving sops to Cerberus, in the 
foolish hope of conciliating what 
ought to have been crushed. It is in 
connexion with this subject, and with 
reference to the spread of the Papacy, 
that those who were once deemed 
alarmists are now found to have been 
sober men. ‘They bare the brand of 
the enthusiast for their lifetime, well 
knowing it would, over their graves, 
bud into the prophet’s rod. The so- 
called visionary of a few years ago is 
now felt by most to have been the 
sainted minister. Papal prayers are 
offered up at many altars in France 
for the perversion of England, and a 
vigorous proselytism is carried on at 
our very doors. There are the un- 
happy hostilities that have sprung up 
between Churchmen and Dissenters, 
in which, with some bright excep- 
tions, the latter have too much 
merged the pastor in the politician, 
and confounded hatred to the church 
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with spirituality of character. In the 
Seotch church, even if not disposed 
to pronounce any verdict on a con- 
flict which is now likely soon to sub- 
side, we cannot, as Christians and 
churchmen, but deplore the unhap- 
py consequences and concomitants. 
Whether the one side or the other 
be right, we must grieve at spectacles 
of conflict, and bitterness, and injured 
peace. Over a portion of our own 
Church a sad eclipse has also fallen ; 
we trust it is only for a little. The 
Nicene theology, inlaid with cere- 
mony and form, and carrying within 
it the seeds of Popery, has been re- 
vived; and the thirty-nine articles, 
and the rubrics of the church, all 
truly Protestant, have been, by men 
eating the bread of the church, de- 
plored as intolerant and intolerable 
inflictions. Never was there so tho- 
rough a stirring up of the very depths 
of Church and State,—never were 
there clearer proofs of another epoch 
of ancient prophecy. Synods and 
convocations, thrones, and they that 
sit on them, are all trembling ; and 
universal nature groans and travails 
in pain, waiting for her second birth. 
Not that the sound of chariot wheels 
that may be now heard is to disturb 
the just; the very reverse. ‘The 
flash that overwhelms the world 
lights them to their home ; the thun- 
der-peal that breaks up and bruises 
the iain of Cesar, loosens only 
from their earthly moorings the 
children of.the sky. ‘The world’s 
tombstone is but the platform of their 
resurrection, on which they plume 
their wings of faith and love, and 
take a bolder and a more glorious 
flight. In what will the present ac- 
tion of moral, spiritual, intellectual, 
and political elements issue? In a 
revolution or a reformation? God 
only knows. 
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Tr not unfrequently happens in this 
strange world, that the object we 
most ardently desire to possess turns 
out a bane rather than a_ benefit ; 


and so it proved to be in the case of 


Mr, Delastro and his dog Toby, as 
the following recital will testify. 

Mr. Delastro’s ancestors were 
Spaniards, but there had been a 
sprinkle of Jewish blood in the fa- 
mily. Devoted to commerce for 
some generations, they were wealthy. 

Mr. Delastro was a partner of the 
branch of the house, long established 
in London; and his share of the bu- 
siness produced him a handsome in- 
come, with an employment of a very 
trifling portion of his time. 

Consequently, Mr. Delastro was 
always to be met in the most fashion- 
able promenades, at the Opera, on 
the first night of every new play; 
and as he was ever extremely well 
dressed, and tolerably good-looking 
(though with a dash of Jew in the 
outline of his face), mothers of fa- 
milies wherein daughters preponde- 
rated did not view him with an un- 
favourable eye. 

Mr. Delastro had a maiden aunt, 
Miss Isabel Mendizabel. This lady 
was considerably past a certain age ; 
and, nstatindenling she possessed 
every at comfort which an 
elderly single lady might be sup- 
posed to want—such as a one-horse 
close carriage, steady servants, nu- 
merous invitations to friendly rub- 
bers, a first-rate dentist, gold fish in 
globes, and a good balance at her 
banker’s,—notwithstanding these de- 
sirable articles, she was dissatisfied, 
restless—in fact, unhappy. 

We should now speak of Toby, 
for he was the property of Miss 
Mendizabel for some time; she had 
purchased him of a ragged-looking 
man in Regent Street, who was an 
itinerant dog-dealer,—some went so 
far as to say stealer. Certainly, if a 
stray little dog took his fancy, he 
would immediz ately pluck the animal 
up under his arm, and then give 
him three or four gogd blows with 
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‘* Love me, love my dog.”—Proverb, 
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the palm of his hand: this heating 
answered two purposes, as, if any 
passer-by accidentally saw the man 
pick up the dog, he concluded that 
it must be his own, by his taking the 
liberty to thump it; and, secondly, 
the aforesaid blows prevented any 
attempt of the animal either to bite or 
to struggle, and it permitted itself 
quietly, but mournfully, to be car- 
ried away. 

Toby was one of those dazzling 
white, soft, frizzly-haired poodles, 
small of size, but symmetrically 
formed ; with piercing, cunning, dark 


eyes peeping through the woolly 
eyelids. The upper part of his 


body was apparently clothed in a 
white spencer, while the hinder part 
was shaved and trimmed, and ex- 
hibited its natural colour, a delicate 
pink, fleshy hue, save where certain 
tips and knots were designedly left ; 
and at the termination of his tail 
there was a something in shape be- 
tween a shaving-brush and a powder- 
puff. 

Toby was to all appearance an 
affectionate and engaging animal ; 
but this story will prove that he was 
“a deceitful dog,” “a shocking little 
dog!” 

To return to Miss Isabel Mendiza- 
bel; all of a sudden she disclosed to 
her friends her determination to go 
abroad. She was miserable, she 
could not tell why ; (her medical man 
could have informed her, that she 
was in the habit of eating and sleep- 
ing too much; but he was aware 
that she would not believe him). 
Miss Mendizabel became more and 
more depressed; and at last it ap- 
peared that she was seized with 
pious feeling of doing penance for a 
of her grandmother. 
This lady had entered a convent at 

Cadiz some seventy years ago; but : 
Seior having presented himself’ : 
the grate, and punctually Siete 
vespers, Miss Mendizabel’s grand- 
mamma (then Seiiora Torrida Zona, 
a young novitiate of warm feelings) 
fell desper: itely in love; a clandes- 
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tine correspondence was with extreme 
difficulty carried on for some time, 
which ended with the Seiiora Torri- 
da Zona eloping with Seitor Abra- 
ham Mendizabel, and marrying him. 
All Cadiz was in an uproar, as the 
bridegroom did not profess the same 
faith with the bride ; but the Seiiora 
thought, with Sheridan’s Duenna, 
that he was “so little like a Jew, and 
so much like a gentleman,” that, in 
the face of all religious scruples, she 
rejoiced in the name of Mendizabel. 
Strange to say, that, probably for 
the want of excitement, Miss Isabel 
Mendizabel made up w hat little mind 
she had remaining, to throw herself 
into the convent at Cadiz, against 
which her grandmother had so griev - 
ouly sinned, and thereby, devoting 
herself strictly to the forms of the 
establishment, she might be enabled 
to release the soul of her ancestress out 
of purgatory. Nothing could alter 
this pious resolve. Mr. Delastro, 
who for several reasons wished to 
keep his aunt in London, made her 
an offer of a stall on the alternate 
nights at the Italian Opera, sent her 
turtle from Bleaden’s, pine-apples 
from Garcia's, and raised ham (no) 
lamb pies from a first-rate restaura- 
teur, But it was all in vain; and 
the aunt departed for the convent in 
Cadiz; and we are not prepared to 
say, that however meritorious the 


resolution, whether it tended -to 
mend Isabel, or her grandmother's 
soul ! 


It is enough for us to know that 
the dog ‘Toby was presented to Mr. 
Delastro. “ Thereby hangs a tail.” 
Mr. Delastro was fond of Toby, and 
had often wished to possess him ; 
and ‘Toby was equally fond of run- 
ning away with Mr. Delastro’s gloves 
or cane, although he was a very 
genteel-looking dog. 

Some months passed, subsequent 
to the old lady’s departure for Spain, 
before the highly-cherished gift to 
her nephew became the originator of 
the most serious annoyance to him. 
But we must not anticipate. 

Mr. Delastro was intimate at the 
house of a family residing in the 
Regent's Park, and a frequent vi- 
sitor. Toby was a prodigious fa- 
vourite with the ladies, and often ac- 
companied his master in the morning 
calls at Mrs. Pettington’s. Mr. De- 
lastro remarked, that in going up 
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Portland Place, a very shabby, ill- 
looking fellow, who had a small 
terrier, or Marlborough spaniel, in 
leading-strings, and one or two 
fubsy puppies in his hands for sale, 
was an object of great interest to 
Toby, although the man never 
seemed to notice the dog. But re- 
peatedly, when Delastro came from 
the house in the Regent’s Park, this 
fellow was loitering about. 

Miss Annabella Pettington was a 
showy and accomplished gurl; and 
Delastro began to think that he was 
enamoured of her. Mrs. Pettington, 
with the vigilant eye of a mother, 
observed several little peculiar atten- 
tions which Mr. Delastro had be- 
trayed, and her heart beat high with 
hope at an event which might occur ; 
for she had Delastro’s ample income 
in her mind’s eye, and would form no 
objection to such a son-in-law. 

Mr. Delastro had a flexible tenor 
voice, and sang with taste,—a valu- 
able accomplishment for a young 
gentleman who is desirous to be on 
good terms with the ladies. 

A bass voice never has half the 
efiect of a tenor in exciting the soft 
emotions of the female heart. ‘To be 
sure, the words of a song may have 
somewhat to do with it; and it is 
very rare to hear a love-ballad com- 
posed for a bass singer. Mr. Delas- 
tro’s warbling deeply impressed Miss 
Annabella Pettington. 





** Anon through every pulse the music 
stole, 

And held sublime communion with the 
soul, 

Wrung from the coyest breast the im- 
prison’d sigh, 

And kindled rapture-in the coldest eye.” 

Montcomery, 

In an inlaid ornamental tray on 
the work-table, amongst some small 
specimens of porcelain, Mrs. Petting- 
ton had deposited her keys, and a 
wry containing three sovereigns, a 

alf sovercign, and four gold East 
Indian coins, which were used as 
whist-counters. 

Toby, being a very playful animal, 
and remarkably neat and clean in his 
person, had the privilege of jumping 
on the sofas and chairs. 

The family were this day disposed 
of in the following manner :— Mr. 
Pettington had driven his cabriolet 
down to the public office in which 
he was employed; wherein, for a 
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salary of 1000/. per annum, he ar- 
duously devoted his precious time, 
from twelve o'clock until half-past 
five daily. The three younger 
Misses Pettington were walking in 
one of the inclosed gardens in the 
Regent's Park with their governess, 
who carried Fenwick de Porquet’s 
Clef du Trésor de UV Ecolier Frangais 
in her hand, whereby the young 
ladies obtained exercise, both mental 
and bodily; at the same time, she 
had also Walker’s Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary to aid them. 

Miss Annabella Pettington was 
very tastefully attired, and turning 
over a musical album, seated in a 
picturesque attitude, with her face 
partially turned towards the piano. 
Mr. Delastro was, in his most fascin- 
ating manner, describing the intricate 


plot of the new ballet at the Opera of 


the preceding evening, and occasion- 
ally glancing at and admiring the 
graceful ringlets that adorned the 
neck of his enchantress. Mrs. Pet- 
tington had quitted the room to con- 
sult with the housekeeper respecting 
dinner, but in reality to enable the 
young lady and gentleman to con- 
verse on any subject in a more free 
and confidential manner ; and whilst 
they were employed in this very in- 
teresting occupation, Toby was amus- 
ing himself, now snapping at a fly, 
now giving a bark, as he observed 
his figure reflected in a glass that 
reached to the carpet; then he was 
mounted on a chair, and then he was 
quietly seated on the table, but with 
a restless eye watching an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a prize. He panted, 
he lolled his tongue out, he furtively 
glanced at Delastro, he silently seized 
something in his mouth, leapt gently 
down, and sneaked under a sofa. 


As it is held as a maxim in these 
latter and improving days that edu- 
cation is a most important affair with 
all ranks and classes, we must now 
state that Toby wap received an 
EDUCATION,—indeed, a sort of Spartan 
course of instruction, wherein the art 
of stealing was not considered objec- 
tionable. ‘Toby was one of the most 
accomplished pupils that Mr. Barabas 
Scraggs (the dog-dealer before men- 
tioned) had ever turned out. 

Indeed, the pupil was a little for- 
tune to the instructor, who had only 


cautiously to watch the motions ef 
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his canine proficient (who was as 
cunning as himself’), to turn down a 
court, or a mews, when Toby would 
follow him, and deliver to Mr. 
Scraggs whatever article he had 
concealed in his mouth, and for 
which he was immediately rewarded 
with a small slice of cheese, a relish 
of which Toby was excessively fond. 


So, on this day, when Mr. Delastro 
took his departure from the house in 
the Regent’s Park, Scraggs was at a 
little distance. Delastro passed with- 
out seeing him, and ‘Toby followed 
Mr. Delastro ; when on a sudden he 
stopped, turned back, and ran into a 
passage that leads into Albany Street, 
where he delivered to Scraggs a 
purse (rather wet, to be sure), but 
containing three sovereigns, a half- 
sovereign, and four gold coins. He 
was then treated with a bit of “single 
Gloucester” from the waistcoat pocket 
of Mr. Scraggs, which he devoured 
greedily ; but hearing the whistle of 
Mr. Delastro, and observing a signal 
from his preceptor which very much 
resembled - the preparations for a 
kick, he ran off, as fast as he could 
put his legs to the ground, after Mr. 
Delastro. 

In about an hour after the purse 
was missed by Mrs. Pettington, and 
search was made every where. The 
servants were interrogated, suspected. 
Mrs. Pettington did not care so 
much about the three sovereigns and 
a half as she did for the four gold 
East Indian pieces, which had been 
the gift of her brother, Major Doddy, 
of the Hon. Company’s service, and 
who was very shortly expected home. 

‘This loss made master, mistress, foot- 
man, butler, and valet (the three latter 
centering in one individual ),— ladies’ 
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maid, housemaid, cook, and even the 
governess, extremely unhappy. 

Mr. Delastro continued his visits, 
and had aspired to great progress in 
the sympathies of Annabella Petting- 
ton. 

Mr. Pettington had made his 
daughter a little present on her 
birthday,—a silver filagree-worked 
card-case, of a tasteful, antique pat- 
tern. Annabella had been calling 
on a friend with her mamma, and on 
her return home she placed the 
card-case on the table; shortly after- 
wards Mr, Delastro was announced, 
and he entered the drawing-room 
with ‘Toby, who was received with 
the usual caresses. 

Mr. Delastro had brought the. pa- 
thetic little duetto from La Gazza 
Ladra, “ & ben per mia memoria ;” 
and in the course of the.visit, he beg- 
ged of Miss Pettington to sing it 
with him. She graciously assented ; 
and while the young couple were 
thus employed, ‘Toby played his part 
as a ladro, and secured secretly to 
himself’ the silver filagree- worked 
card-case. 

On that morning, however, Ba- 
rabas Scraggs was not in attendance 
in the street, in consequence of a po- 
lite invitation he had received from 
the Marlborough Street police ma- 
gistrates, to wait upon them and ex- 
plain how a certain Marlborough 
spaniel which had been stolen had 
come into his possession. 

In a candid and straightforward 
manner, he asserted that the spaniel 
had followed him home, and that he 
had merely taken care of the animal, 
as it was a beauty, until its owner 
should advertise for it; that he was 
quite ready to give the dog up to any 
claimant who would describe its 
marks. ‘The magistrate, penetrated 
with the integrity of Mr. Scraggs, 
declined detaining him; but gave 
him, kindly, a word of caution, which 
implied that Mr. Scraggs should not 
venture to appear again within the 
precincts of the Marlborough Street 
Ottice. 

A policeman, at the worthy ma- 
gistrate’s suggestion, merely accom- 
panied Scraggs to his residence, to 
see that the spaniel was delivered to 
its right owner. Consequently, Toby 
had no opportunity of earning his 
“ cheese ;” so carefully carried the 
silver card-case within his mouth, to 
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Mr. Delastro’s chambers in the Al- 
bany, where he concealed it under a 
chiffonier. 

Presently, the new loss was disco- 
vered at Mr. Pettington’s: strict 
search was made, fresh suspicions ex- 
cited. ‘The servants’ boxes were 
ransacked, of their own free request ; 
the dusthole was scrutinised. ‘The 
housemaid gave warning with great 
indignation; and the butler, &c., 
&c., before mentioned, talked of quit- 
ting service, and taking an hotel. 
Within the next month the follow- 
ing articles were missing: a small 
gold chain and seals, belonging to an 
ornamental inkstand; a mother-of- 
pearl bodkin-case; a little French 
watch ; and, more extraordinary 
than all, Mrs. Pettington’s bunch 
of keys! 

This last blow drove every body 
in the house wild; every lock had 
to be picked, or destroyed, for there 
was no wine open for dinner, no 
plate ; the drawer wherein the ‘vorics 
for the opera that evening were de- 
posited was fast ; the wardrobes con- 
taining the dresses of the ladies, cum 
multis aliis, were not to be got at: 
for be sure that Mrs. Pettington, 
after the repeated losses, was very 
careful to keep every thing under 
lock and key; and now the keys 
themselves had most mysteriously 
vanished. 

In the midst of this bustle Major 
Doddy arrived from Calcutta. 

Major Doddy had been twenty 
years in India; he went thither a 

lump, fresh-coloured young man ; 
re returned with his muscles as dry 
as a chip, his hair growing stiff, but 
straggling; his bile had perforated 
every duct and vessel that led to his 
skin and eyes; and his nose was of a 
bad brickdust colour. 

Major Doddy went from his na- 
tive land a cheerful, good-tempered 
young fellow; Major Doddy re- 
turned from that mart of wealth, 
false pretension, slavery, and igno- 
rance, a prejudiced man, very dicta- 
torial, and particularly disagreeable. 
But how could it be otherwise with 
a gentleman whose hepatic duct was 
out ofrepair? The liver is an organ 
very difficult to be played on. In- 
quire of Magendie or Doctor James 
Copland. 

The major, from his first introdue- 
tion, took an antipathy to Mr. De- 
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lastro; for he had, in the days of 
sowing his wild oats, suffered rather 
smartly by bill-discounting with 
gentlemen of the Ilebrew persuasion ; 
and he never could afterwards credit 
that a Jew could possibly be an 
honest man. Moreover, Major Doddy 
required a great deal of attention, 
and expected after his long absence 
to be exclusively petted by the Pet- 
tingtons; but he found the house 
exceedingly divided between himself 
and Delastro, who had the majority 
in his favour, although he was not a 
major. 

‘The major listened rather impa- 
tiently to all the details of petty rob- 
bery that had been going on, proba- 
bly because he had, during his ca- 
reer in the East, been accustomed to 
deal in the wholesale way; and he 
once or twice related a tale as to the 
manner he was robbed in his tent of 
nearly every article, although he was 
sitting up in his bed with a loaded 
gun, aiming at the dingy depreda- 
tor’s head. 

The major had sat late smoking 
and drinking Ilodson’s pale, and 
brandy-and-water as cold as he could 
get it. He had dismissed his servants ; 
thought of his liver; his promotion ; 
death vacancies; England; the Go- 
vernor-general ; am unopened packet 
of preserved salmon, hermetically 
sealed, that day received, and to be 
eaten the next. He undressed, and 
went to bed, with a rifle loaded by 
his side. It was a fine moonlight 
night, and the major, restless, thought 
he perceived something bobbing up 
and down above the wooden fence 
which surrounded the tent; so he 
carefully reached his gun, and point- 
ing it towards the object, which he 
now plainly saw was a black fellow’s 
head in a turban, or skull-cap, en- 
deavoured to take a sure aim in case 
of necessity. Notwithstanding this 
military caution, in the morning 
Major Doddy found himself deficient 
of a pair of boots, a sash, a foraging 
cap, a sword and belt, his trousers, 
the tin case of preserved salmon, a 
box of cigars, a telescope, a back- 
gammon-board, his snuff-box, and a 
chintz morning gown. 

The main difficulty that pervaded 
the mind of Major Doddy was to as- 
certain how all this robbery could 
possibly be effected while he was 
wide awake, “armed and well pre- 
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pared ;” but the major was not aware 
that these pariah dogs hunted in 
couples. 

And during the whole period that 
one of them was occupying the at- 
tention of the gallant officer, by 
making his turbaned head an uncer- 
tain aim, and exhibiting his flashing 
eyes and white teeth, his comrade 
had, like a serpent, crept under the 
tent on the opposite side, after hay- 
ing silently loosened the pegs, and 
appropriated as booty the above- 
mentioned articles, one by one, which 
he crawled off with, and threw over 
the fence. These adroit thieves 
found no difficulty now in making 
off. 

Doddy could never comprehend 
the affair. He put it down to the 
score of Indian juggling, which is 
certainly the most wonderful in the 
world. 

One day, when he was taking ¢ 
walk with Mr. Pettington, he was 
asked by the latter, as they were in 
the neighbourhood of the Albany, to 
call with him on Mr. Delastro. It 
was an unlucky morning ; for Major 
Doddy had heard so much of the 
frequent losses at his sister-in-law’s 
house, that he had carefully written 
out the items of the stolen property, 
—the gold pieces, the purse, the 
watch, and the silver filagree card- 
case, &c. &e, &e.” 

They knocked at Mr. Delastro’s 
chambers; but were at first denied 
by his valet (a cheap raw tiger, a 
novice, who was not up to letting off 
a lie without winking his eyes),— 
for the stripling positively blushed as 
he affirmed his master was not at 
home. 

As the major and Mr. Pettington 
were going away, Delastro, who was 
at his toilette, overheard them ; and, 
really vexed that he should be invi- 
sible at the testy Doddy’s first call, 
instantly ordered the valet to seamper 
after the gentlemen, to beg them to 
return, and to say that he was shay- 
ing. As they went back, Major 
Doddy muttered, “In my young 
days, when Jews shaved, they shaved 
close.” Mr. Pettington made no re- 
ply to this witticism, and they re- 
entered the chambers. ‘The tiger, 
still blushing like a red lion (lie-on), 
apologised, and said his master would 
have the pleasure to be with them in 
@ few minutes, 
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The major scanned the furniture, 
the books, the carpet; in investigat- 
ing which something brightly shining 

attracted his eye under the foot of the 

chiffonier. He walked acrossthe room, 

and with his hooked cane he dragged 

the object out—a silver filagree card- 

case. “* What!” said he, “is Mr. Delas- 

tro so careless about his knick-knacks 

as to leave them kicking on the floor ?” 

When Mr. Pettington saw the well- 

known card-case, on which were in- 

scribed the initials “ A. P., the gift 

of her father,” he turned pale ; then 

recovering himself, he exclaimed, 

“ Perhaps the foolish girl has pre- 

sented Delastro with it.” A very 

ominous grunt issued from the chest 

of the major. “ Why do you do 

that ?” said Pettington. “ Oh, no- 

thing,” replied Doddy. “ May be 

Annabella presented him with my 

gold mohurs, the sovereigns, the 

French watch, and my sister’s keys.” 

Mr. Pettington was embarrassed, and 

begged of the major to discontinue 

any remark on the subject until he 

himself had spoken to his daughter. 

Delastro entered, remarkably trim 

about the chin, and odorous of French 

perfumes ; but he presently noticed 
the constrained manner of Mr. Pet- 

tington, and the strange brevity of 
the major’s replies, which he thought 
almost amounted to positive rudeness. 
le, however, attributed all this to 
his visitors having been sent away 
from his door. He made several 
unsuccessful attempts to lead them 
into a sprightly conversation; Mr. 
Pettington was silent, and the major 
grunted like an Indian wild hog. 

After a perplexing visit, which was 
uncomfortable and unsatisfactory on 
all sides, Mr. Pettington and the 
major took their leave. Delastro 
parted with the latter with a feeling 
that he should have been delighted 
to have kicked him across the Green 
Park. 

Mr. Pettington hastened home, and 
held a cabinet council with his wife, 
who would not give credence to a 
word he uttered, until he produced 
the silver card-case in corroboration. 
It was then agreed, that as females 
are the most adroit in unravelling, 
Mrs. Pettington should endeavour 
to discover if Annabella had given 
the trifle in question to Delastro. So 
the lady beat about the bush very 
cautiously ; and, to her infinite as- 
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tonishment, fully ascertained that her 
daughter had not so disposed of the 
card-case. Mr. Pettington was very 
much distressed at the affair. 

Major Doddy now entered the 
room with an air which seemed to 
say, “ I am convinced of the fact ;” 
and he produced The Times news- 
paper, in which, amongst the police- 
reports, was an account that Handley, 
the active officer of the Italian Opera 
House, had, in consequence of various 
robberies having been recently com- 
mitted in the crush-room, appre- 
hended a foreign count (then well 
knownin the fashionable circles) ; and, 
to the count’s infinite horror, Handley 
insisted on searching him. ‘The count 
endeavoured to carry it off with a 
very high hand, but the police-ofticer 
was firm and determined ; and when 
the investigation took place, several 
snuff-boxes and diamond-pins were 
found on the person of this illustrious 
foreigner, who was sent to trial, but 
acquitted on account of monomania ; 
a very convenient disorder for a rich 
man, but which a poor paltry thicf 
would never be permitted to plead as 
an excuse for his crime. 

Now Major Doddy insisted that 
Mr. Delastro was afflicted with this 
disease of the mind; and nothing 
would convince him but that all the 
other articles were in the possession 
of Delastro, and that a search-warrant 
should be procured, and the chambers 
in the Albany ransacked. 

Mr. Pettington objected to any 
precipitate measure, and said, “ That 
if it unfortunately appeared that Mr. 
Delastro was suffering under a malady 
in which the mind is occupied by 
some illusion or erroneous convic- 
tion e 

Ile was here interrupted by Doddy, 
who exclaimed, “'The conviction would 
not be erroneous !” 

* Hear me,” said Pettington : “ and 
while the individual still retains the 
power of reasoning correctly on mat- 
ters unconnected with the subject of 
his delusion, such a monomania was 
not a crime, but a great misfortune.” 

“ But surely,” remarked the major, 
“ you would not admit a lunatic into 
your family ?” 

* TTeaven forbid !” cried Mrs. Pet- 
tington, turning pale. 

“Tfthe gentleman,” resumed Dod- 
dy, “ only believed that his elbows 
were not his own, or that he was pre- 
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sent at the siege of Troy, or that his 
nose was a sausage, there would not 
be so much harm; but when a gen- 
tleman cannot resist picking pockets, 
or laying his hands on all portable 
articles, which must one day or other 
bring him to the Central Criminal 
Court, why, is he a fit object for a 
son-in-law ?” 

Mrs. Pettington was about to re- 
ply, when the footman announced 
Mr. Delastro, who entered, followed 
by Toby. Annabella was not pre- 
sent during the foregoing dialogue. 
Delastro glanced round for his ladye- 
love with an anxious eye; this was 
immediately interpreted by the major 
into, “ Looking for something to steal,” 
and he buttoned up his pantaloon- 
pockets. Delastro then addressed 
himself to Mrs. Pettington, who re- 
ceived him very coldly, and only gave 
him the tips of her fingers. Delastro 
seated himself at the circular table, 
and asked, by way of opening a con- 
versation, if they knew the results of 
the grand day at Ascot. 

Major Doddy remarked, “ That a 
number of the light-fingered gentry 
were on the course.” Delastro did 
not reply to this, but gave a short 
deseription of the first day's sport, 
during which he unconsciously lifted 
acut glass ink-holder from the stand. 
Iie was utterly surprised that Mrs. 
Pettington should rise, take the glass 
from his hand, replace it in the silver 
standish, and carry that to another 
table. He thought it very odd; and 
the unusual brief replies he received 
rendered the conduct of his friends 
the more remarkable. Ile got up, 
walked to the window that faced the 
Park, and, as the sun shone brightly 
into the room, he laid hold of the 
tassel, and was about to pull the blind 
down, when, to his astonishment, 
Major Doddy stepped up and took 
the tassel out of his hand, and drew 
the blind down himself, keeping the 
tassel in his own possession. Delastro 
crossing to another part of the room, 
the major followed, and seated him- 
self opposite to him. Doddy then 
felt in his own waistcoat-pocket to 
ascertain that his favourite snuff-box 
was safe, for which purpose he put 
his hand into the breast of his braided 
frock-coat. In a nervous tiwiddling 
for the box, he unknowingly jerked 
out a small gold pencil-case from the 
waistcoat-pocket, but which remained 
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inside his coat. Soon afterwards, as 
he was anxiously watching Delastro’s 
movements, he unbuttoned the frock- 
coat, and the pencil-case slid silently 
down on the hearth-rug, unperceived 
by a living being, Toby excepted, 
who was pretending to be asleep under 
the major’s chair ; and that ingenious 
and industrious animal immediately 
engulfed the said pencil-case in his 
mouth. 

Delastro was much annoyed at his 
unaccustomed reception, but asked 
Mrs. Pettington where her daughter 
was. The mamma, lying most de- 
liberately, said that Annabella had 
gone to spend the day with her aunt 
in Montague Square. Miss Annabella 
had been told to remain in her own 
room by Mrs. Pettington ; at which 
mandate she was, as Mrs. Malaprop 
would say, “ putrified with astonish- 
ment !” 

Poor Delastro looked at the piano- 
forte, on which was placed the duet 
from La Gazza Ladra, sighed, and 
made up his mind to take his leave ; 
but the major looked at him in a 
way that seemed to say, “ You sha’n't 
take any thing else !” 

Having bowed himself out, won- 
dering at the embarrassment of Mr. 
and Mrs. Pettington (both of whom 
bade Toby “ good-by” most affec- 
tionately, and which was replied to 
by that “ honest little dog” by the 
glistening of his eyes, for he did not 
open his mouth), Delastro wandered 
homewards full of painful conjecture. 
What had he done to displease ? He 
had noticed another oddity of Major 
Doddy'’s, who was a man who here- 
tofore would have never quitted the 
sofa on the departure of a visitor ; 
but now the major hobbled down the 
staircase after him, and cast a watch- 
ful glance at the umbrellas, cloaks, 
capes, and great-coats, in the hall. 
W hat could it all portend ? 

Now Miss Annabella began to 
wonder what could possibly have 
happened, and it was in vain that 
she asked her mamma for an explan- 
ation ; which, of course, was imprac- 
ticable on the part of Mrs. Pettington. 
This brought on sobs and hysterics, 
violent headach, a visit from the 
family medical adviser, and the mix- 
ture to be taken at bedtime. Oh, 
‘Toby, Toby ! you have much to an- 
swer for! You ought to be punished, 
Toby —tickled ! 
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The major, after due deliberative 
thought, remarked to Mr. Pettington, 
“ You saw him finger that inkstand?” 
Mr. Pettington sighed. “ You ob- 
served how he tried to pinch off the 
tassel of the blind —such a paltry 
thing as that! I noticed that he 
watched the lump of sugdr that was 
stuck between the bars of the canary- 
bird's cage—he wanted it! Whata 
miserable depredator to steal from a 
bird in confinement, and who could 
not proclaim its loss !” 

And then the major determined to 
look again at The Times, and to copy 
the name of the police-ofticer of the 
Italian Opera Hlouse. Ile had his 
pocket-book before him, and felt in 
his waisteoat-pocket for his gold pen- 
cil-case. 

sut Doddy felt in every pocket he 
had, he looked about, he turned up 
the cushions of the easy-chair ;—the 
gold pencil-case had vanished, and 
the major had not the slightest doubt 
but that it had followed in the same 
direction with the other lost articles. 

Doddy was not a man to be foiled: 
he had been employed in negotiations 
with petty Llindoo chiefs : he had been 
in contact with the meanest but most 
cunning of mankind. Ile determined 
at once to go to the Albany, and he 
set off without naming his intentions 
to Mr. Pettington. 

When he arrived, the bashful tiger 
stated that Mr. Delastro was not at 
home; the major gave him a look 
that would have penetrated a mill- 
stone. The major would not go in, 
but determined to loiter about the 
neighbourhood until Delastro should 
return. So he amused himself by 
wandering in the Burlington Arcade, 
and stood at the corner of Sackville 
Street, looking at the IIB. caricatures; 
when a professional young gentleman, 
perceiving the corner of a gay Indian 
silk handkerchief peeping out of the 
edge of the major’s pocket, and being 
desirous to see the whole of the 
pattern, he whipped out Dodey’s 
mouchoir with artist-like dexterity, 
and walked away unperceived with it. 
Presently the major saw Delastro and 

Toby cross Pi adilly from the church 
side, and enter the Albany. And 
now the major having fairly seen his 
man in, prepared to pounce on him 
like a panther on its prey. 

Ile was announced, much to the 
surprise of Delastro, and entered the 
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room in so dogged a manner that 
‘Toby retreated from him, and shortly 
left the apartment to go to the kitchen 
for his dinner. ‘The major com- 
menced :— 

“ Doubtless, Mr. Decastro ——” 

“ My name is Delastro,” interrupted 
the other. 

“ You, doubtless, sir, are in sur- 
prise that I should call on you im- 
mediately after our interview this 
day, but there is a point on which I 
must and will be satisfied.” 

“T am perfectly ready to satisfy 
you on any point, sir,” said Delastro, 
rather proudly. 

“ T am happy to hear you say so, 
Mr. Deplastero,” replied the major. 

“ My name is Delastro, Major Dod- 
dy.” 

The major fixed his eye on him, 
and continued :— 

“Tam aware of your malady, pro- 
bably you cannot restrain yourself, 
so therefore you had better at once 
own all to me!” 

Delastro, astonished, said, “ Malady! 
I never was better in all my life !” 

“ Do you mean to say, sir,” asked 
the major, “ that you have not taken 
any thing 2” 

Delastro answered, that, as he was 
perfectly well, there was not any 
necessity for his taking any thing ! 
The major thought that this was 
sheer, cool impudence, and began to 
lose his own temper. 

“ Tam surprised at your conduct, 
Mr. Deblastero !” 

“ Delastro, sir, is my name. 

“ Well, sir, will you have the good- 
ness to tell me what you have “done 
with four gold mohurs, three sove- 
reigns and a half, a filagree silver 

eard-case, a gold chain and seals, a 
mother-of-pearl bodkin-case, a little 
French watch, and my sister-in-law’s 
bunch of keys ?” 

“ My good sir,” replied Delastro, 
“ vou must be labouring under a,de- 
Jusion !” 

“That is the very thing of which 
IT accuse you, Mr. Denastro !” 

“ My name is Delastro, sir.” 

* And more than that sir, I think 
I could add to the list of articles that 
you have at different times purloined 
from Mr. Pettington’s house,— —a gold 
pencil- case, my property ! 

* How dare you insinuate so un- 
warrantable an accusation, Major 
Doddy ?” 
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“ For a sufficient reason,” said the 
major. “The last time I was in this 
room, I picked up the silver filagree 
card-case belonging to Miss Annabel- 
la from your carpet !” 

“It is impossible, sir!” answered 
Delastro; who now felt convinced 
that the East Indian sun had scorched 
old Doddy’s brains. 

And here, just at the moment, as 
fate would have it, the major’s eye 

rested on his own gold pencil-case on 
the carpet, which the accursed Toby 
had dropped, unperceived, from his 
mouth before he quitted the room. 
The major pointed to it triumphantly, 
and exclaimed, “ Now you are con- 
vieted! yonder is my pencil-case, to 
which I will make an affidavit!” 

Delastro indignantly replied, “Con- 
found you and your pencil-case too!” 
But turning his head in the direction 
to which Doddy pointed his finger- 
post, there was the gold pencil-case, 
sure enough; and Delastro certainly 
became somewhat embarrassed and 
bewildered. And here, as the major 
had made himself rather warm with 
the unusual excitement he had under- 
gone, he felt for his pocket-handker- 
chief to wipe his forehead. 

He tried one pocket, and then the 
other, looked round him, peeped into 
his hat, and turning to Delastro with 
a suspicious glance, said, “ And with 
the other things you had better return 
that bandana silk handkerchief at the 
same time !” 

Delastro, although pitying that 
which he imagined to be a bereave- 
ment of intellect in the major, could 
not quite endure the direct insinua- 
tion that he was a thief: he, there- 
fore, requested Doddy to quit his 
apartments; and, as he considered 
himself to have been very grossly in- 
sulted, he intimated that the major 
would hear from him the moment he 
could submit the case to a friend. 

Major Doddy contemptuously re- 
plied that he never had been in the 
habit of going vut with “ Petty Lar- 
ceny 

Vad Doddy been a younger man, 
he certainly would have been knocked 
down. But he pocketed his pencil- 
case; and, after looking again round 
the room for his silk handkerchief, 
he abruptly quitted Delastro’s cham- 
bers. 

The major returned and informed 
the Pettingtons of his new discovery, 
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and — his own sagacity, al- 
though he was thoroughly convinced 
that Delastro had contrived somehow 
or other to purloin his handkerchief. 
It was evident that there could not 
be any mistake about the unfortunate 
affair now; and Mr. Pettington sat 
down to write a letter to Mr. Delastro, 
to beg that he would not trouble him- 
self to visit his family again, until 
a matter should be cleared up which 
had caused great uneasiness in them 
all. 

And now Major Doddy thought 
he would go to the fountain-head, 
and have the case closely investigated ; 
and, as Handley the police - officer 
had made the discovery in the in- 
stance of the foreign count, that he 
would be the proper person to em- 
ploy. The major accordingly sought 
him, gave him an exact description 
of the stolen articles; and, without 
actually committing the character of 
Delastro, put the officer on the scent. 
In a few days Handley called on 
Major Doddy, and told him that he 
had traced nearly all the stolen pro- 
perty, the sovereigns excepted. 

In the meantime Delastro had 
written to Mr. Pettington without 
receiving any reply. Then, not being 
able any longer to bear against the 
insulting remarks of the major, he 
commissioned a friend to call on 
Doddy, and demand satisfaction. 

Major Doddy’s remarks were so 
gross against Delastro, that the friend 
had very great difficulty in refrain- 
ing from administering persenal chas- 
tisement. Doddy undertook to ex- 
change shots with him, if he was a 
gentleman. 

This brought another friend from 
Delastro’s friend; the major named 
Mr. Pettington as his second, and the 
whole affair began to wear a very 
serious aspect; only that Mrs. Pet- 
tington, who had all her woman's 
wits about her, listened through the 
keyhole, heard the arrangement, and 
took the precaution herself to go to 
the police-office, had a private inter- 
terview with the magistrate, and the 
whole party were ordered to find bail 
to a large amount to keep the peace 
towards each other; and it was an 
odd coincidence that Handley was 
the officer who was employed by the 
magistrate to prevent the hostile 
meeting. 

We now come to our dénoument. 
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Scene Tur Last. Police-Office. 
Magistrates diseovered seated. 

Major Doddy, Mr. Delastro, Mr. 
Pettington, and two other gentlemen 
being bound over. 

At the bar an ill-looking rascal, 
one Barabas Scraggs, in custody, for 
being in the possession of various 
articles he could not account for. 

Toby had followed Delastro into 
the office. 

Ilandley deposed that he had long 
known the prisoner as a dog-stealer 
and a receiver of stolen goods. Several 
pawnbrokers were in attendance, who 
produced Mrs. Pettington’s French 
watch, the chain and seals, the bod- 
kin-case, &e. &e. &e., all of which had 
been pledged by the prisoner. 

In reply to an inquiry by the 
magistrate as to the mode that Scraggs 
obtained these articles, as it appeared 
he never was seen inside a house, 
Iandley, who had observed very care- 
fully, replied that, from that which 
he had been an eye-witness, the pri- 
soner had a highly trained dog, who 
had been taught to carry any thing 
it could pick up secretly away in its 
mouth. 


At this moment the evil genius of 
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Mr. Barabas Seraggs prevailed, 

‘Toby had jumped on a bench, from 
which he made his way to the front 
of the bar on which his tutor was 
leaning ; and there he remained with 
his glistening eyes fixed on Barabas, 
and wagging his powder-puff of'a tail. 

Amongst the articles produced were 
a ring and a smelling-bottle, which 
Mr. Delastro identified as belonging 
to his aunt Isabel. Le was also as- 
tonished to discover a silver knife and 
a gold-set eye-glass of his own, that 
he had unaccountably missed. 

We have little more to relate. Mr. 
Delastro’s character was cleared. Mr. 
Barabas Scraggs’ was blown, and he 
was subsequently sent abroad to look 
after the Australian dogs. Major 
Doddy apologised and explained until 
every body was tired of listening to 
him. Miss Annabella Pettington in 
a few months became Mrs. Delastro ; 
but prior to which, he got rid of his 
Toby, who really was “ a dangerous 
dog.” He was sent into the country, 
and finally fell into the possession of 
a travelling showman, who, with a 
little alteration to his person, and a 
false tail and mane, exhibited him as 
A YOUNG WHITE Lion ! 
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MR. BRAMBLE’S NERO. 


Mr. Bramble was a barrister, with 
a tolerable, but not a very large 
practice. Mr. Bramble was married 
to an amiable wife, and had a young 
family ; and as he very wisely con- 
sidered that the health of his children 
was of the greatest importance, he 
induced his sensible better half to 
forego the card and other evening 
parties of the neighbourhood of Bed- 
ford Square, and devote herself to 
her juvenile branches in rather a 
lone cottage, some eight miles from 
the metropolis. And here, whenever 
Mr. Bramble could tear himself away 
from his chambers in the ‘Temple, he 
was ever occupied in farming experi- 
ments on a very small scale ; so small, 
indeed, that the amusement he ob- 
tained very considerably exceeded the 
profit. He had one cow (an Alder- 
ney) with one eye; the other had 
heen shot out by accident by Master 
‘Timothy Bramble, who was much 
attached to archery, and who, in 
missing the bull’s-eye, succeeded in 
lodging an arrow in that of the cow. 
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Mr. Bramble had a flock of four 
Merino sheep (three ewes and a ram), 
from which, in due time, he hoped 
to speculate largely in wool, and oc- 
casionally to kill his own mutton. 
He had some poultry and ducks ; 
but they never could be kept out of 
the garden, although the cart-whip 
was in constant requisition. He had 
also five geese; but one morning at 
an early hour they took the un- 
accountable resolution to set off and 
walk to London. But what could be 
expected from such geese? We fear 
that by some irregularity, while Mr. 
Sramble was in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, that the goose-herd, who 
was also the shepherd, the dairy-man, 
the gardener, the stable-keeper, the 
farm-labourer, hedger and ditcher, 
did not sufficiently attend to his 
duties, and the geese were not ade- 
quately fed, and they went away to 
seek their fortunes; and there is 
every reason to believe this, as they 
took their giblets with them. 

There were some pigs on the pre- 
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mises, but they were too long in 
person ; each of them looked like a 
porker and a half when in a hori- 
zontal position; and they were of a 
breed that never fattened—too much 
length of bone. Occasionally one 
was killed for what is called “ streaky 
bacon ;” which means that which is 
obtained from a pig that is fed one 
day and starved the next, by which 
it was conjectured that a proper al- 
ternation of fat and lean would be 
the result: but, somehow or other, 
with the barrister’s pigs, the lean 
always preponderated. This was not 
attributable to his scanty allowance 
of food, but that a system of farming 
could not possibly be carried on with 
success when the principal was all 
day in Westminster Hall in a wig 
and gown. 

Mr. Bramble, however, observed 
that the celebrated William Cobbett 
had always contrived to amalgamate 
farming with his literary pursuits. 
Some were ill-natured enough to say, 
that it was the way the old repub- 
lican got rid of his weeds. To be sure, 
his Register, like register-stoves, were 
generally very warm, and they burnt 
themselves out accordingly. But 
Mr. Bramble studied a charming 
little work of Cobbett, entitled The 
Cottage Economy. Far be it from 
us to attempt a ridicule upon so ad- 
mirable a production, as adapted to 
the class for which it was written. 
But our friend Bramble was not of 
that class. 

One of the peculiarities of Mr. 
Bramble was a partiality for good 
eating ; and he supported the truth 
of the maxim that it costs no more 
to have your dinner well dressed 
than to have it spoiled. He there- 
fore had hired an excellent cook; 
but the said operatress found such 
difficulties in pleasing herself at the 
cottage fireplace, that Mr. Bramble 
was induced, at a great expense 
(indeed, it swallowed up the fees and 
refreshers of four separate actions), 
to fit up a cooking-machine, which 
stewed, boiled, roasted, baked, and 
fried, by steam. 

This did not look much like Cob- 
bett’s economy ; and the cook herself 
was for a time much posed with the 
whole affair, until, one Sunday, Mr. 
Bramble, putting on an old green 
uniform jacket (he had formerly been 
in the  sharpshocters’ volunteer 
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corps), set to work himself, to shew 
his maid the capabilities of the 
machine in every possible way. He 
stewed a knuckle of veal in culinary 
utensil No. 1. He boiled a piece of 
bacon in No. 2; potatoes and cab- 
bages in Nos. 3 and 4. He baked a 
gooseberry-tart in No. 5. He exhi- 
bited the mode by which soup could 
be made, soles fried, &c. &e. &c., in 
the remaining utensils; and had his 
steam up in full force. 

Now they both, master and maid, 
thought they occasionally heard an 
odd noise from the cooking-machine, 
which Mr. Bramble imputed to the 
rush of the vapour through the new 
pipes which were placed under the 
various sauce -pans ; and Hannah (the 
cook) also remarked that their cat 
seemed very fidgetty and unhappy, 
evidently displeased with the alter- 
ation of the fire-place. 

But when the dinner was dished 
(Mr. Bramble superintending), the 
cause of the odd noise and the cat's 
uneasiness appeared ; for in stewpan 
No. 8, Pussy het early in the morn- 
ing placed her kitten, having carried 
it up by the scruff of the neck, and 
deposited it out of mischief in a warm 
situation. And lo! when Mr. Bram- 
ble removed the lids from his pots, 
there was one more savoury dish than 
he had calculated on, and which for 
some time heartily puzzled him, until 
he discovered the poor kitten tho- 
roughly stewed in her own fur and 
gravy ! 

We have related this to establish 
the fact that Mr. Bramble was a man 
of experiment, and was always de- 
termined to carry his views to per- 
fection. 

Mr. Bramble’s knowledge of the 
principles of conducting his farm had 
been obtained from books only. His 
territory consisted of about five acres, 
more or less; but he had set his mind 
actively to work, and dreamed of 
draining, irrigation, manure, labour, 
grass land, beans, barley, clover, and 
oats. He discovered that his soil was 
too heavy for turnips. Le would 
have preferred that which has been 
described in parts of Norfolk, where 
land is so light, that the operation of 
ploughing could be performed with 
a large ease-knife drawn by a couple 
of rabbits. 

Mr. Bramble, having a smattering 
of chemistry, amongst other sciences, 
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analysed portions of the various soils 
of his acres,—thus, 


Parts. 
Fine silicious sand...... 21 
Coared G00 cccccccecs BS 
Carbonate of lime ...... 37°5 
Alumins ccccccccccesce 163 

100 


Which was of about as much use 
on his little tenement, or holding, 
as if he had counted the pebbles 
thereon. 

Notwithstanding all his pains and 
labour, the farming concern did not 
thrive. A polecat and the pip did 
great injury to the chickens. The 
pigs did not take the measles kindly. 
One of the ducks, having accidentally 
swallowed a fish-hook on which a 
worm had been left by Master Bram- 
ble, communicated this inconvenience 
to the other ducks ; and they never 
could be again induced to go near 
the pond. ‘The rats increased in for- 
midable numbers, and did incredible 
mischief to the corn-bin, and two 
drawers which held horse-beans and 
peas, but which were dignified with 
the cognomen of “ The Granary.” 
Baits were laid, impregnated with 
arsenic. A sheep-dog ate one of 
them, and died with a distended 
stomach. A black Chinese porker 
swallowed another poisoned piece of 
meat, but with perfect impunity,— 
only that Mrs. Bramble vowed that 
the black pig must never be killed 
and eaten, as it would assuredly poi- 
son all the family !—so that this was 
almost the only animal that throve 
on the farm. “In fact, the pig had 
received a sort of homecopathic treat- 
ment,—the pustules of the measles 
were supposed to be counteracted by 
me arsenic. But a pig is a very sa- 

gacious animal, and had, perhaps, 
allowed itself to be persuaded that 
some day or other it might be cured ; 
and, in the recovery of health, it is 
wonderful what the influence of ima- 
gination, aided by the powers of na- 
ture, produce on the body. 

Amongst Mr. Bramble’s quad- 
rupeds was a donkey, but which pos- 
sessed such a rambling disposition 
that, whenever he was wanted, he 
was always in the pound. And asa 
shilling was eus tomarily sent to re- 
lieve him, Mr. B. facctiously deno- 
minated his ass a vers ry bad customer, 
as, whenever he got into imprison- 
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ment, there was no more than « shil- 
ling in the pound to be paid! 

Now although this cottage-farm 
was a great fund of amusement and 
relaxation to Mr. Bramble, yet it did 
not produce the same effect on his 
amiable spouse, who was always very 
happy when she had the society of 
her husband, whose avocations sel- 
dom allowed him to be at home with 
her more than twice in the week. 
In his absence she used to reflect on 
the loneliness of the situation. ‘They 
were three miles from the baker's ; 
three and a half from the butcher's ; 
five miles from any place of worship ; 
and almost four distant from medical 
relief. There were the same diffi- 
culties about butter, cheese, and 
long list of the petty essentials so 
important in housekeeping. 

Mrs. Bramble’s anxiety was much 
inereased on another score. During 
many nights of her husband's ab- 
sence, a variety of small articles be- 
came missing,—some of her linen 
which had been left on a line in the 
drying-ground (a swamp), the child- 
ren’s stockings, and a rake and hoe 
that had not been locked up. Some 
body had been in the poultry-shed 
and decamped with two hens; a fine 
old ginger cock, their gallant, was 
more fortunate, having escaped to a 
roost out of reach with only the loss 
of his tail. But the courageous bird 
in the morning, notwithstanding, 
stood on his tiptoes, and chanticleered 
away louder than ever. He, however, 
in the triumph of his crowing, forgot 
the deprivation of his hinder orna- 
mental plume, and overbalancing 
himself, came down on his beak re- 
peatedly. Then the turnips vanished, 
the apples dwindled, and the plums 
disappeared. 

When Mr. Bramble paid his visit 
to his villa, and had heard what the 
villains had committed, he referred 
to the act of 7 and 8 Geo. LV. ¢. 42: 

“That if any person steal, or destroy, 
or damage, with intent to steal, any 
plant, root, fruit, or vegetable pro- 
duction, growing in any garden, &c. 
&c., every such offender, being con- 
victed thereof before a justice of the 
peace, shall, at his discretion, be com- 
mitted to the common gaol or house 
of correction, there to be imprisoned 
only, or to be imprisoned and kept to 
hard labour, for not more than six 
months,” &c. &e. &e. 
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Now, when a legal practitioner 
makes up his mind to discover a 
thief, he is generally successful, for 
he knows how to lay a trap securely. 
So Mr. Bramble went and cut his 
carrot-tops in such a peculiar man- 
ner that he could swear to them; 
and he had a sworn witness (Hannah, 
his cook), on whom he could impli- 
citly depend, who saw her master cut 
the carrot-tops; and she had placed 
in her possession some of the same 
vegetables, cut precisely in the same 
manner. Mr. Bramble judged that, 
as his carrots were full-grown, it 
would be about the period that they 
would be considered desirably mar- 
ketable by his evening visitors. But 
he knew that they would not dare to 
touch them while nx presided in his 
cottage. So he went to the Temple 
to do his ordinary business, and wait 
the event. 

The foresight and sagacity of Mr. 
Bramble were speedily perceptible ; 
for on Wednesday he received a short 
letter from Mrs. B., of which the 
following is a copy,— 

Silliman’s Hill, Tuesday. 

My ever dear Robert,—I have much 

gret in telling vou that last night some 
“ rson broke through the hedge and has 
pulled up all the carrots. The onions are 
also gone. I am really very much alarmed ; 
and, if possible, you had better come down 
directly, There must have been more 
than one depredator, by the foot-marks. 
Not satisfied with the vegetables, they 
have taken two pair of Timothy's nankeen 
trousers, which Jane was sv incautious 
as to leave in a pail. The pail is also 
missing. The padlock has been wrenched 
off the coal-shed ; and many of the fagots 
have vanished ; also your straw-hat and 
the garden-scraper. I have much plea. 
sure in telling you that the dear children 
are quite well, Harriet excepted, who, 
poor little creature, has had a return of 
her toothach. Could not you call at 
Mr. Hooper's, the chemist, as you pass, 
and bring a small bottle of creasote ?—l1 
think I have spelt the word right—and 
I will apply some, with your permission, 
to the cavity of the tooth. Also, if you 
will bring down some biscuits from Cald- 
well's, as I have promised the children. 
If you should pass the Bazaar, and would 
buy some small shilling toy for Benjamin, 
it would greatly gratify ‘the dear little 
fellow. And Mary wants a pair of doll’s 
shoes from the same place ; she says they 
must be “bronze.” If you should go 
near Newgate Street, I wish you w ould 
ask why the straw bonnets which were 
sent to be cleaned a fortnight since have 
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not been forwarded to us? I am in dis. 
tress also for a couple of hair-brushes, 
which you can get at Metcalfe’s, in Ox. 
ford Street. I also want a bottle of Eau 
de Cologne, which you can put in your 
coat-pocket. Pray, bring some money 
down, as Hannah’s quarter’s wages will 
be due on Friday. Has a parcel « ‘of Ber. 
lin worsteds been left at chambers ? 2 
the rugs and cushions are at a stand- “sti 
We want, from Wessel and Co.’s, in F a 
Street, ‘‘ Von der Strasse her ein Post horn 
tont,” as sung by Madame Caradori Allan; 
and any other ballad that will come within 
the compass of Harriet’s voice. And do 
not forget some German paste for the 
lark, as it is not to be procured at the 
shop here. 

God bless you, my dearest Robert, 

Ever your affectionate wile, 
Jurrana Bramste. 

P.S.—The donkey is in the pound 
again ; and the rat-catcher called yester- 
day to know if he was wanted. If the 
ale is to be bottled, we shall require 
about three dozen of corks. Excuse 
haste. ae oe 

Do come immediately, 
much alarmed. 


for I am very 


On the receipt of this, Mr. Bramble 
turned his thoughts to his country- 

sat. But prior to going home, recol- 
ilies it was market- -day at ——, 
the nearest town to his residence, he 
went thither; and looking over the 
green-stalls with a curious eye, he 
presently saw his carrots, with the 
tops exactly as he had cut them. 
His feelings were up, like a ferret’s 
when he has got into a rabbit-hole; 
and on he went secretly in pursuit. 
He suddenly alarmed the vegetable 
dealer with a summons before the 
bench of magistrates as a receiver of 
stolen goods. The poor woman was 
utterly confounded ; and when asked 
from whom she had obtained the 
carrots, she was at a loss to reply, 
as she had bought vegetables to re- 
tail of several persons. Mr. Bramble 
put a question as to whether she had 
purchased onions, as well as carrots, 
of the same man? She, after a slight 
hesitation to collect her scattered 
senses, recollected that a man had 
sold her some onions as well 
carrots. Mr. Bramble oe 
tioned her in every way; and a 
length got such a description of . 
person that he was enabled to place 
himself on a proper scent; and he 
actively commenced a chase, which 
ended in the committal of Humphry 
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Gipps for stealing the vegetables, 
and Joseph Banger, alias Gay Joe, 
for receiving the same, knowing them 
to be stolen, and who sold them to 
the female retailer in the market. 
The assizes being held in the same 
week, Hannah Cook was put into the 
witness-box to prove the property of 
her master, and swore to the cutting 
of the carrot-tops ; and then fainted 
away in court, overcome with her 
emotions. Humphry Gipps said no- 
thing in his defence; but Gay Joe 
told the judge that he considered the 
affair of the carrots as a “ gallows 
plant.” 

The two gentlemen feceived and 
endured the sentence which his lord- 
ship (guided by the collective intel- 
lect of twelve common jurymen, five 
of whom had been asleep during the 
trial) was kind enough to inflict. 

But this event did not at all in- 
crease the popularity of Mr. Bramble 
amongst the working classes of the 
neighbourhood. “ Vat vas a few 
arritts and inguns, that two poor 
buffers vas to be stuck on the tread- 
veel? Niver mind; some of these 
here days ve shall shew the quality 
vot they are vorth.” And with this 
shrewd and philosophic remark, so 
creditable to the feelings of the ut- 
terer, the cruelty towards Messieurs 
Gipps and Banger was to be avenged. 

In fact, Mr. Bramble, although he 
did not confide his suspicions to his 
family, became assured that evil in- 
tentions prevailed against him and 
his villa. For some wicked person 
had chalked on the exterior of the 
stable the word “ Noss ;” the parlour 
windows were broken with stones by 
unseen projectors; a field-gate was 
lifted off its post and hinges, and 
pitched into a horse-pond; and a 
wooden trunk-pipe, a short way be- 
low the cottage, which carried off the 
contents of a muddy ditch at the 
back of Mr. Bramble’s premises, was 
stopped up by an old hat filled with 
clay, which caused an exceedingly 
unpleasant overflow of slimy water 
m various parts of the villa during 
the night ; for, on the family coming 
down in the morning, the first sight 
was the children’s shoes floating about 
in the passage some of the little 
vessels had filled and gone down; 


the long, upright, old-fashioned clock, 
behind the door, had “two feet water 


in the hold.” Poor thing! it could 
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not help itself, for though it could tick, 
it could not tack ; the lambskin-rug 
mat was swimming, sopped ; and the 
cat had scampered up-stairs out of 
the reach of the rising water, omin- 
ously contemplating it. [N.B. She 
was in a state of low spirits on ac- 
count of the loss of her kitten; in 
fact, she was “as melancholy as a 
cat.” ] 

But having gone thus far in the 
chapter, it is almost time to speak of 
our Doe. 

Mr. Bramble, being tired of his 
repeated losses, determined to add to 
his establishment a guardian, in the 
shape of a watch-dog ; and he looked 
out for a strong and savage animal. 
Ancighbouring farmer, a Mr. Spigott, 
had several dogs of this description ; 
and one of them, a large mongrel of 
a dark brindled colour, Mr. Bramble 
observed was always chained up. 
He, however, ood up a bargain 
with Mr. Spigott for this dog, whose 
name was Nero; and an ugly dog 
he was. He resembled the son of 
Ahenobarbus and Agrippina in the 
ferocity of his disposition. Like his 
namesake, also, he had a hoarse rough 
voice, and often passed the day with- 
out eating ; but this was not a matter 
of choice, but of necessity. Well, 
he was sent home to Mr. Bramble’s 
yard, and an empty cask being as- 
signed to him for a dwelling, in which 
he reposed in the day time like another 
Diogenes. 

But, literally, to (as the French 
say) revenons & nos moutons, we will 
now premise that Mr. Bramble had 
made up his mind to accomplish the 
act which was his darling desire,—*“ to 
kill his own mutton ;” and he had 
given orders that a prime eight-tooth 
Merino sheep, which he had fat- 
tened himself on turnips and clover, 
should be slaughtered. Oh, how he 
anticipated the exquisite haunches, 
hung the proper time !—the delicate 
neck, the kidneys, the grilled breast ! 
Well, he had left his directions, and 
signed the death-warrant of the sheep; 
and while he was busying himself at 
the assizes, the butcher had arrived 
and effected his purpose. 

At about eleven o'clock of a fine 
moonlight night in October, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bramble had retired to bed. 
Mrs. Bramble had said-her prayers ; 
and after a few unimportant ques- 
tions and answers, the worthy couple 
























































































prepared to sink into soft repose, 
fatigued with the toils of the day, 
when, lo! Nero began to bark hoarse- 
ly and one We all know 
what a disagreeable effect is usually 
produced on the nerves by this inter- 
ruption to one’s rest. Mr. Bramble, 
in his nightcap, called to Nero from 
the window. He soothed, he scolded, 
he swore—but in vain; Nero barked 
and howled inexorably. Mr. Bram- 
ble partially dressed; and arming 
himself with his sharpshooter’s rifle, 
he descended the stairs with due pre- 
caution, and sallied forth like a 
Mohawk Indian from his wigwam. 


Inspecting his premises, exterior of 


barn, stable, out-buildings, cart- 
sheds, pig-styes, he could not dis- 
cover any cause that Nero should 
exert himself so vociferously ; he 
therefore ordered the dog into his 
tub, and returned to his own bed; 
wherein he had just succeeded in 
tucking himself up comfortably, 
when Nero recommenced. So up 
got poor Mr. Bramble again, and 
down he went; and after a careful 
investigation he ascertained that 
Nero was barking at the moon, 
and there could be no stopping him 
that night while he was out in the 
open air. So he hastily resolved to 
unfasten the rope by which he was 
tied, and lead him out of the moon- 


shine into an unoccupied corner of 


the barn. Nero followed Mr. Bram- 
ble with great alacrity. He probably 
had a better nose than his master, 
who led Nero, as Seneca is said to 
have led the Roman emperor in the 
earlier period of his reign. But this 
docility was soon discovered to be 
artificial; and Nero the dog, like 
Nero the dogmatic, displayed the 
propensities of his nature the mo- 
ment his master’s back was turned. 
Mr. Bramble tied the rope to a wall- 
hook, for which he fumbled, as the 
barn was rather dark; and closing 
the door, left the dog to his slum- 
bers, returned to bed; where, find- 
ing the animal now quite quiet, 
Mr. Bramble entered into a prolix 
argument with Mrs. Bramble on the 
propriety of a human being, who 
could reason, assisting with his intel- 
lect the humbler animal who could 
not—that we were all created by 
Providence to assist each other— 
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and that he had suggested that it 
was the glare of the moon that was 
in some way objectionable to the dog. 
He continued in the same strain on 
instinct, and clearly explained how it 
differed from intellect by the unerr- 
ing certainty of the means it employs, 
and the uniformity of its results, in- 
dependent of all instruction or expe- 
rience. He was growing warmer on 
his subject ; but Nero having become 
silent, a gentle snore announced to 
the lecturer that Mrs. Bramble had 
been fast asleep during the whole of 
his discourse, So he bit his tongue 
and held it, and quickly followed the 
excellent example of his wife. 

But how was Nero employed? 
Did he go to sleep? No! ‘There 
was something to him excessively 
attractive in the barn, and of which 
Mr. Bramble was, alas! unaware. 
The carcass of the much-prized 
Merino sheep was hanging there. 
The mind of Bramble had been so 
occupied, that he never inquired 
where his mutton had been placed; 
and Nero quickly broke his rope, 
and discovered that which was quite 
in his line. So he lost no time in 
greedily falling to on the best end 
of the loin; then had a bite out of 
the leg; a second ditto, which took 
out a delicious pope’s eye; now he 
had a grab at the chump end of the 
loin ; now at the kidneys, the heart, 
and the liver, with sundry tearings 
at the best end of the neck,— in fact, 
Nero literally gorged on the Merino. 
His only fault was that he was too 
fond of mutton; and that was the 
reason that Mr. Spigott parted with 
him. Mr. Serjeant Bramble heartily 
cursed the “ instinct” of Nero! 
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THE HISTORY OF SAMUEL TITMARSHI! AND THE 
GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 


EDITED AND ILLUSTRATED BY SAM'S COUSIN, MICHAEL ANGELO, 


Cuarter XI. 


IN WHICH IT APPEARS THAT A MAN MAY POSSESS A DIAMOND AND YET BE VERY 
HARD PRESSED FOR A DINNER. 


Ons that fatal Saturday evening, in a 
hackney-coach, fetched from the 
Foundling, was I taken from my 
comfortable house and my dear little 
wife, whom Mr. Smithers was left 
to console as he might. Ue said 
that I was compelled to take a jour- 
ney upon business connected with 
the office : and my poor Mary made 
up a little portmanteau of clothes, 
and tied a comforter round my neck, 
and bade my companion particularly 
to keep the coach-windows shut, 
which injunction the grinning wretch 
promised to obey. Our journey was 
not long; it was only a shilling fare 
to Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, 
and there I was set down. 

The house before which the coach 
stopped seemed to be only one of 
half-a-dozen in that street, which 
were used for the same purpose. No 
man, be he ever so rich, can pass by 
those dismal houses, I think, without 
a shudder. The front windows are 
barred, and on the dingy pillar of 
the door was a shining brass plate, 
setting forth that “ Aminadab, Offi- 
cer to the Sheriff of Middlesex,” lived 
therein. A little red-haired Israelite 
opened the first door as our coach 
drove up, and received me and my 
baggage. As soon as we entered the 
door, he barred it, and I found my- 
self in the face of another huge door, 
which was strongly locked ; and, at 
last, passing through that, we en- 
tered the lobby of the house. 

There is no need to describe it. It 
is very like ten thousand other houses 
in our dark city of London. There 
was a dirty passage and a dirty stair, 
and from the passage two dirty doors 
let into two filthy rooms, which had 
strong bars at the windows, and yet 
withal an air of horrible finery that 
makes me uncomfortable to think of 
even yet. On the walls hung all 
sorts of trumpery pictures in tawdry 
frames (how different from those 
capital performances of my cousin 
Michael Angelo!); on the mantel- 


piece, huge French clocks, vases, and 
candlesticks ; on the side - boards, 
enormous trays of Birmingham 
plated-ware; for Mr. Aminadab not 
only arrested those who could not 
pay money, but lent it to those who 
could; and had already, in the way 
of trade, sold and bought these arti- 
cles many times over. 

I agreed to take the back-parlour 
for the night, and, while a Hebrew 
damsel was arranging a little dusky 
sofa-bedstead (woe betide him who 
has to sleep on it!), I was invited 
into the front parlour, where Mr. 
Aminadab, bidding me take heart, 
told me I should have a dinner for 
nothing, with a party who had just 
arrived. I did not want for dinner, 
but I was glad not to be alone—not 
alone, even till Gus came, for whom 
I despatched a messenger to his lodg- 
ings hard by. 

I found there, in the front par- 
lour, at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, four gentlemen, just about to 
sit down to dinner. Surprising ! 
there was Mr. B., a gentleman of 
fashion, who had only within half- 
an-hour arrived in a postchaise, with 
his companion Mr. Lock, an officer 
of Horsham gaol. Mr. B. was ar- 
rested in this wise :—He was a care- 
less, good-humoured gentleman, and 
had endorsed bills to a large amount 
for a friend, who, a man of high 
family and unquestionable honour, 
had pledged the latter, along with a 
number of the most solemn oaths, 
for the payment of the bills in ques- 
tion. Having endorsed the notes, 
young Mr. B., with a proper thought- 
essness, forgot all about them, and 
so, by some chance, did the friend 
whom he obliged; for, instead of 
being in London with the money for 
the payment of his obligations, this 
latter gentleman was _ travelling 
abroad, and never hinted one word 
to Mr. B. that the notes would fall 
upon him. The young gentleman 
was at Brighton lying siek ofa fever ; 
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was taken from his bed by a bailiff, 
and carried, on a rainy day, to Hor- 
sham gaol; had a relapse of his 
complaint, and when sufficiently re- 
covered, was brought up to London 
to the house of Mr. Aminadab, where 
I found him—a pale, thin, good- 
humoured, Jost young man; he was 
lying on a sofa, and had given orders 
for the dinner, to which I was in- 
vited. ‘The lad’s face gave one pain 
to look at; it was impossible not to 
see that his hours were numbered. 

Now Mr. 8. has not any thing to 
do with my humble story; but I 
can’t help mentioning him as I saw 
him. He sent for his lawyer and 
his doctor; the former settled speedily 
his accounts with the bailiff, and the 
latter arranged all his earthly ac- 
counts ; for after he went from the 
spunging-house he never recovered 
from the shock of the arrest, and in 
a few weeks he died. And though 
this circumstance took place many 
years ago, I can’t forget it to my 
dying day, and often see the author 
of Mr. B.'s death,—a prosperous gen- 
tleman, riding a fine horse in the 
Park, lounging at the window of a 
club with many friends no doubt, 
and a good reputation. I wonder 
whether the man sleeps easily and 
eats with a good appetite? I wonder 
whether he has paid Mr. B.’s heirs 
the sum which that gentleman paid 
and died for ? 

If Mr. B.’s history has nothing to 
do with mine, and is only inserted 
here for the sake of a moral, what 
business have I to mention particu- 
lars of the dinner to which I was 
treated by that gentleman, in the 
spunging-house in Cursitor Street ? 
Why, for the moral too ; and, there- 
fore, the public must be told of what 
really and truly that dinner con- 
sisted. 

There were five guests, and three 
silver tureens of soup: viz. mock- 
turtle soup, ox-tail soup, and giblet 
soup. 

salmon, likewise on a silver dish, a 
roast goose, a roast saddie of mutton, 
roast game, and all sorts of adjuncts. 
In this way can a gentleman live in 
a spunging-house if he be inclined, 
and over this repast (which, in truth, 
[ could not touch, for, let alone 


having dined, my heart was full of 


care)—over this meal my friend Gus 
Hoskins found me, when he received 


Next came a great piece of 
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the letter that I had despatched to 
him. 

Gus, who had never been in a 
prison before, and whose heart failed 
him as the red-headed young Moses 
opened and shut for him ‘the nu- 
merous iron outer doors, was struck 
dumb to see me before a bottle of 
claret, in a room blazing with gilt 
lamps; the curtains were down too, 
and you could not see the bars at 
the windows; and Mr. B., Mr. Lock 
the Brighton officer, Mr. Aminadab, 
and another rich gentleman of his 
trade and religious persuasion, were 
chirping as merrily and looked as 
respectably as any noblemen in the 
land. 

“ TIave him in,” said Mr. B., “if 
he’s a friend of Mr. Titmarsh’s ; for, 
cuss me, I like to see a rogue: and 
run me through, Titmarsh, but I 
think you are one of the best in 
London. You beat Brough ; you do, 
by Jove! for he looks like a rogue 

~any body would swear to him: but 
you! by Jove you look the very pic- 
ture of honesty !” 

“A deep file,” said Aminadab, 
winking, and pointing me out to his 
friend Mr. Jehoshaphat. 

“ A good one,” says Jehoshaphat. 

“In for three hundred thousand 
pound,” says Aminadab ; “ Brough’s 
right-hand man, and only three-and- 
twenty.” 

“Mr. Titmarsh, sir, your ‘ealth, 
sir,” says Mr. Lock, in an ecstasy of 
admiration. “ Your very good ’ealth, 
sir, and better luck to you next 
time.” 

“Pooh, pooh! he’s all right,” 
Aminadab ; “let him alone.” 

“In for what?” shouted I, quite 
amazed. “Why, sir, you arrested 
me for 90.” 

“Yes, but you're in for half a 
million,—you know you are. Them 
debts I don’t count —them paltry 
tradesmen’s accounts. I mean 
Brough’s business. It’s an ugly one ; 
but you'll get through it. We all 
know you; and I lay my life that 
when you come through the court, 
Mrs. Titmarsh has got a handsome 
thing laid by.” 

“ Mrs. Titmarsh has a small pro- 
perty, sir,” says I. “ What then ?” 

The three gentlemen burst into a 
loud laugh, said 1 was a “rum chap” 

-a “downy cove,” and made other 
remarks which I could not under- 


says 
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stand then; but 
which I have sinee comprehended, 
for they took me to be a great rascal 
L am sorry to say, and supposed that 
[ had robbed the I. W. D. Associa- 
tion, and, in order to make my money 
secure, settled it on my wife. 

It was in the midst of this conver- 
sation that, as I said, Gus came in; 
and whew! when he saw what was 
going on, he gave such a whistle! 

“Herr Von Joel, by Jove!” says 
Aminadab. At which all laughed. 

“Sit down,” says Mr. B.—* sit 
down, and wet your whistle, my 
piper! I say, egad! you're the 
piper that plays before Moses! Had 
you there, Dab. Dab, get a fresh 
bottle of burgundy for Mr. Hoskins.” 
And before he knew where he was, 
there was Gus for the first time in 
his life drinking Clot-Vougeot. Gus 
said he had never tasted Bergamy 
before, at which the bailiff sneered, 
and told him the name of the wine. 

“ Old-clo! What?” says Gus; and 
we laughed, but the Hebrew gents 
did not this time. 

Come, come, sir says Mr. 
Aminadab’s friend, “ ve’re all shen- 
tlemen here, and shentlemen never 
makish reflexhunsh upon other shen- 
tlemensh pershuashunsh.” 

After this feast was concluded, 
Gus and I retired to my room to con- 
sult about my affairs. With regard 
to the responsibility incurred as a 
shareholder in the West Diddlesex, 
I was not uneasy; for though the 
matter might cause me a little trouble 
at first, 1 knew I was not a share- 
holder; that the shares were scrip 
shares, making the dividend payable 
to the bearer; and my aunt had 
called back her shares, and conse- 
quently I was free. But it was very 
unpleasant to me to consider that [ 
was in debt nearly a hundred pounds 
to tradesmen, chiefly of Mrs. Hog- 
garty’s recommendation ; and as she 
had promised to be answerable for 
their bills, | determined to send her 
i letter, reminding her of her pro- 
mise, and begging her at the same 
time to relieve me from Mr. Von 
Stiltz’s debt, for which I was arrested, 
and which was incurred not certainly 
at her desire, but at Mr. Brough’s ; 
and would never have been incurred 
by me, but at the absolute demand 
ot that gentleman. 

| wrote to her, therefore, begging 


” 
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her to pay all these debts, and pro- 
mised myself on Monday morning 
again to be with my, dear wife. Gus 
carried off the letter, and promised 
to deliver it in Bernard Street after 
church-time, taking care that Mary 
should know nothing at all of the 
painful situation in which I was placed. 
[t was near midnight when we parted, 
and I tried to sleep as well as 1 could 
in the dirty little sofa-bedstead of 
Mr. Aminadab’s baek-parlour. 

That morning was fine and sun- 
shiny, and I he ard all the bells ring- 
ing cheerfully for church, and longed 
to be walking to the Foundling with 
my wife; but there were the three 
iron doors between me and liberty, 
and I had nothing for it but to read 
my prayers in my own room, and 
walk up and down afterwards in the 
court at the back of the house. 
Would you believe it? This very 
court was like a cage! Great iron 
bars covered it in from one end to 
another; and here it was that Mr. 
Aminadab’s gaol-birds took the air. 

They had seen me reading out of 
the prayer-book at the back-parlour 
window, and all burst into a yell of 
laughter when I came to walk in 
the cage. One of them shouted out 

Amen!” when I appeared ; another 
called me a muff (which means, in 
the slang language, a very silly fel- 
low); a ‘third wondered that I took 
to my prayer-book yet. 

“ When do you mean, sir?” says 
I to the fellow—a rough man, a horse- 
dealer. 

“ Why when you are going to be 
hanged, you young hypocrite !” - 
the man. “ But that is always the 
way with Brough’s people,” continued 
he. “I had four greys once for him 
—a great bargain, but he would 
not go to look at them at Tattersall’s, 
nor speak a word of business about 
them, because it was a Sunday.” 

“ Because there are hypocrites, 
sir,” says I, “ religion is not to be 
considered a bad thing; and if Mr. 
Brough would not deal with you on 
a Sunday, he certainly did his duty.” 

The men only laughed the more 
at this rebuke, and evidently consi- 
dered me a great criminal. I was 
glad to be released from their society, 
by the appearance of Gus and Mr. 
Smithers. Both wore very long 
faces. They were ushered into my 
room, and, without any orders of 
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mine, a bottle of wine and biscuits 
were brought in by Mr. Aminadab, 
which I really thought was very 
kind of him. 

“ Drink a glass of wine, Mr. Tit- 
marsh,” says “Smithers, “and read 
this letter. A pretty note was that 
which you sent to your aunt this 
morning, and here you have an an- 
swer to vit.” 

I drank the wine, and trembled 
rather as I read as follows :— 


Sir,—If, because you knew I had de- 
sined to leave you my proparty, you 
wished to murdar me, and so stepp into 
it, you are dissapointed. Your villiany 
and ingratatude would have murdard me, 
had I not, by Heaven’s grace, been inabled 
to look for consalation elsewhere. 

For nearly a year I have been a martar 
to you. 1 gave up every thing,—my 
happy home in the country, w here ail 
respected the name of Hoggarty; my 
valuble furnitur and wines; my plate, 
glass, and crockry: 1 brought all—ull to 
make your home happy and rispectable. 
I put up with the airs and impertanencies 
of Mrs. Titmarsh ; I loaded her and you 
with presents and bennafits. I sacra- 
fised myself ; I gave up the best sociaty 
in the land, to witch I have been accus- 
tomed, in order to be a gardian and com. 
pannion to you, and prevent, if possable, 
that waist and ixtravugance which I pro. 
phycied would be your ruin. Such waist 
and ixtravagance never, never, never did 
I see, Buttar waisted as if it had been 
dirt, coles flung away, candles burnt at 
both ends, teaand meat the same. The 
butcher's bill in this house was enough 
to support six famalies. 

And now you have the audassaty, be- 
ing placed in prison justly for your 
crimes,—for cheating me of 3000/., for 
robbing your mother of an insignificient 
summ, which to her, poor thing, was 
every thing (though she will not feel 
her loss as I do, being all her life next 
door to a beggar), for incurring detts 
which you cannot pay, wherein you 
knew that your miserable income was 
quite unable to support your ixtravy- 
gance--you come upon me to pay your 
detts! No, sir, it is quite enough that 
your mother should go on the puarish, 
and that your wife should sweep the 
streets, to which you have indeed brought 
them; J, at least, though cheated by 
you of a large summ, and obliged to 
pass my days in comparitive ruin, can 
retire, and have some of the comforts to 
which my rank entitles me. The furni- 
tur in this house is mine; and as I pre- 
sume you intend your lady to sleep in 
the streets, | give you warning that I 
shall remove it all to-morrow. 
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Mr. Smithers will tell you that I had 
intended to leave you my intire fortune, 
I have this morning, in his presents, 
solamly toar up my will; and hereby 
renounce all connection with you and 
your beggarly family. 

Susan Hoccarry. 

P.S. I took a viper into my bosom, 
and it stung me. 


I confess that, on the first reading of 
this letter, I was in such a fury, that 
I forgot almost the painful situation in 
which it plunged me, and the ruin 
hanging over me. 

“ Ww hat a fool you were, Titmarsh, 


to write that “letter!” said Mr. 
Smithers. “You have cut your 
own throat, sir,—lost a fine pro- 


perty,—written yourself out of five 
hundred a-year. Mrs. Hoggarty, 
my client, brought the will, as she 
says, down-stairs, and flung it into 
the fire before our faces.” 

“It's a blessing that your wife 
was from home,” added Gus. “ She 
went to church this morning with 
Dr. Jolloper’s family, and sent word 
that she would spend the day with 
them. She was always glad to be 
away from Mrs. H., you know.” 

“She never knew on which side 
her bread was buttered,” said Mr. 
Smithers. ‘You should have taken 
the lady when she was in the hu- 
mour, sir, and have borrowed the 
money elsewhere. Why, sir, I had 
almost reconciled her to her loss in 
that cursed Company. I shewed her 
how I had saved out of Brough’s 
claws the whole of her remaining 
fortune, which he would have de- 
voured in a day, the scoundrel! And 
if you would have left the matter to 
me, Mr. Titmarsh, I would have had 
you reconciled completely to Mrs. 
Iloggarty ; I would have removed 
all your difficulties; 1 would have 
lent you the pitiful sum of money 
myself.” 

“ Will you ?” says Gus; “ that’s a 
trump !” and he seized Smithers’s 
hand, and squeezed it so that the 
tears came into the attorncy’s eyes. 

“ Generous fellow !” said I; “ lend 
me money, when you know in what 
a situation [am in, and not able to 
pay !” 

“ Ay, my good sir, there’s the rub !" 
says Mr. Smithers. “I said I would 
have lent the money ; and so to the 
acknowledged heir of Mrs. Hoggarty 
Ll would—would at this moment ; for 
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nothing delights the heart of Bob 
Smithers more than to do a kindness. 
I would have rejoiced in doing it; 
and a mere acknowledgment from 
that respected lady would have am- 
ply sufficed. But now, sir, the case 
is altered,— you have no security to 
offer, as you justly observe.” 

“ Not a whit, certainly.” 

“ And without security, sir, of 
course can expect no money —of 
course not. You are a man of the 
world, Mr. Titmarsh, and I see our 
notions exactly agree.” 

“'There’s his wife’s property,” says 
Gus. 

“ Wife’s property? Bah! Mrs. 
Sam Titmarsh is a minor, and can't 
touch a shilling of it. No, no, no 
meddling with minors for me! But 
stop !— your mother has a house and 
shop in our village. Get me a mort- 
gage of that e 

“Tl do no such thing, sir,” says I. 
“ My mother hassuffered quite enough 
on my score already, and has my sis- 
ters to provide for; and I will thank 
you, Mr. Smithers, not to breathe a 
syllable to her regarding my present 
situation.” 

“ You speak like a man of honour, 
sir,” says Mr. Smithers, “ and I will 
obey your injunctions to the letter. 
I will do more, sir. I will introduce 
you to a respectable firm here, my 
worthy friends, Messrs. Higgs, Biggs, 
and Blatherwick, who will do every 
thing in their power to serve you. 
And so, sir, I wish you a very good 
morning.” 

And with this Mr. Smithers took 
his hat and left the room ; and after 
a further consultation with my aunt, 
as I heard afterwards, quitted London 
that evening by the mail. 

I sent my faithful Gus off once 
more to break the matter gently to 
my wife, fearing lest Mrs. Hoggarty 
should speak of it abruptly to her, 
as I knew in her anger she would do. 
But he came in an hour panting back, 
to say that Mrs. II. had packed and 
locked her trunks, and had gone off 
in a hackney-coach. So knowing 
that my poor Mary was not to return 
till night, Hoskins remained with me 
till then ; and, after a dismal cay, left 
me once more at nine, to carry the 
dismal tidings to her. 

At ten o'clock on that night there 
was a great rattling and ringing at 
the outer door, and presently my poor 
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girl fell into my arms ; and Gus Ios- 

kins sat blubbering in a corner, as | 

tried my best to console her. 
1 z * xt 


The next morning I was favoured 
with a visit from Mr. Blatherwick, 
who, hearing from me that I had 
only three guineas in my pocket, told 
me very plainly that lawyers only 
lived by fees. Ie recommended me 
to quit Cursitor Street, as living there 
was very expensive. And as I was 
sitting very sad, my wife made her 
appearance (it was with great diffi- 
culty that she could be brought to 
leave me the night previous),— 

“ The horrible men came at four 
this morning,” said she, “ four hours 
before light.” 

“* What horrible men ?” says I. 

“ Your aunt’s men,” said she, “ to 
remove the furniture ; they had it all 
packed before I came away. And | 
let them carry all,” said she: “I was 
too sad to look what was ours and 
what was not. ‘That odious Mr. Wap- 
shot was with them; and I left him 
seeing the last wagon-load from the 
door. I have only brought away 
your clothes,” added she, “and a few 
of mine: and some of the books you 
used to like to read, and some—some 
things I have been getting for the— 
for the baby. ‘The servants’ wages 
were paid up to Christmas; and | 
paid hen the rest. And see! just 
as I was going away, the post came, 
and brought to me my half-year’s 
income —35/., dear Sam. Isn't it a 
blessing ?” 

“ Will you pay my bill, Mr. What- 
dyecall’em ?” here cried Mr. Amina- 
dab, flinging open the door (he had 
been consulting with Mr. Blather- 
wick, I suppose)—* I want the room 
for a gentleman. 1 guess it’s too dear 
for the like of you.” And here—will 
you believe it ?—the man handed me 
a bill of three guineas for two days’ 
board and lodging in his odious house. 

There was a crowd of idlers round 
the door as I passed out of it; and 
had I been alone I should have been 
ashamed of seeing them; but, as it 
was, I was only thinking of my dear, 
dear wife, who was leaning trustfully 
on my arm, and smiling like heaven 
into my face—ay, and éook heaven, 
too, into the Fleet prison with me— 
or an angel out of heaven. Ah! I 
had loved her before, and happy it 







































































































































































































































































































is to love when one is hopeful and 
young in the midst of smiles and 
sunshine ; but be uxhappy, and then 
see what 7 is to be loved by a good 
woman! I declare before ‘Heaven, 
that of all the joys and happy mo- 
ments it has given me, that was the 
crowning one—that little ride, with 
my wife's cheek on my shoulder, 
down Holborn to the prison! Do 







The failure of the great Diddlesex 
Association speedily became the theme 
of all the newspapers, and every per- 
son concerned in it was soon held up 
to public abhorrence as a rascal and 
a swindler. It was said that Brough 
had gone off with a million of money. 
Even it was hinted that poor I had 
sent a hundred thousand pounds to 
America, and only waited to pass 
through the court in order to be a 
rich man for the rest of my days. 
This opinion had some supporters in 
the prison, where, strange to say, it 
procured me consideration—of which, 
as may be supposed, I was little in- 
clined to avail myself. Mr. Amina- 
dab, however, in his frequent visits 
to the Fleet, persisted in saying that 
I was a poor-spirited creature, a mere 
tool in Brough’s hands, and had not 
saved a shilling. Opinions, however, 
differed ; and 1 believe it was consi- 
dered by the turnkeys that I was a 
fellow of exquisite dissimulation, who 
had put on the appearance of poverty 
in order more effectually to mislead 
the public. 

Messrs. Abednego and Son were 
similarly held up to public odium ; 
and, in fact, what were the exact 
dealings of these gentlemen with 
Mr. Brough I have never been able 
to learn. It was proved by the books 
that large sums of money had been 
paid to Mr. Abednego by the Com- 
pany; but he produced documents, 
signed by Mr. Brough, which made 
the latter and the West Diddlesex 
Association his debtors to a still fur- 
ther amount. On the day 1 went to 
the Bankruptcy Court to be examined, 
Mr. Abednego and the two gentlemen 
from Houndsditch were present to 
swear to their debts, and made a sad 
noise, and uttered a vast number of 
oaths in attestation of their claim. 
But Messrs. Jackson and Paxon pro- 
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you think I cared for the bailiff that 


sat opposite? No, by the Lord! 
J kissed her, and hugged her—yes, 
and cried with her likewise. But 
before our ride was over her eyes 
dried up, and she stepped blushing 
and happy out of the coach at the 
prison-door, as if she were a princess 
going to the Queen’s drawing-room. 


duced against them that very Irish 
porter who was said to have been the 
cause of the fire, and Iam told hinted 
that they had matter for hanging the 
Jewish gents if they persisted in their 
demand. On this they disappeared 
altogether, and no more was ever 
heard of their losses. I am inclined 
to believe that our director had had 
money from Abednego—-had given 
him shares as bonus and security — 
had been suddenly obliged to redeem 
these shares with ready money ; and 
so had precipitated the ruin of him- 
self and the concern. It is needless 
to say here in what a multiplicity 
of companies Brough was engaged. 
That in which poor Mr. ‘Tidd in- 
vested his money did not pay 2d. in 
the pound ; and that was the largest 
dividend that any of them paid. 

As for ours—ah! there was a 
pretty scene as I was brought from 
the Ileet to the Bankruptcy Court, 
to give my testimony as late head 
clerk and accountant of the West 
Diddlesex Association. 

My poor wife, then very near her 
time, insisted upon accompanying me 
to Basinghall Street ; and so did my 
dear friend Gus Hoskins, that true 
and honest fellow. If you had seen 
the crowd that was assembled, and 
the hubbub that was made as I was 
brought up! 

“ Mr. Titmarsh,” says the commis- 
sioner as I came to the table, with a 
peculiar sarcastic accent on the Tit 
— Mr. Titmarsh, you were the con- 
fidant of Mr. Brough, the principal 
clerk of Mr. Brough, and a consider- 
able shareholder in the Company ?” 

“ Only a nominal one, sir,” said I. 

“ Of course, only nominal,” con- 
tinued the commissioner, turning to 
his colleague with a sneer; “ and a 
great comfort it must be to you, sir, 
to think that you had a share in all 
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the plun—the profits of the specu- 
lation, and now can free yourself 
from the losses by saying you are 
only a nominal she ireholder.” 

“The infernal villain!” shouted 
out a voice from the crowd. It was 
that of the furious half-pay captain 
and late shareholder, Captain Sparr. 

Silence in the court there!” the 
commissioner continued: and all this 
while Mary was anxiously looking in 
his face, and then in mine, as pale as 
death ; while Gus, on the contrary, 
was as red as vermilion. “ Mr. Tit- 
marsh, I have had the good fortune 
to see a list of your debts from the 
Insolvent Court, and find that you 
are indebted to Mr. Stiltz, the great 
tailor, in a handsome sum; to Mr. 
Polonius, the celebrated jeweller, 
likewise ; to fashionable milliners 
and dress-makers, moreover ;—and 
all this upon a salary of 200/. per 
annum. For so young a gentleman, 
it must be confessed you have em- 
ployed your time well.” 

“ Has this any thing to do with 
the question, sir?” saysI. “ Am I 
here to give an account of my pri- 
vate debts, or to speak as to what I 
know regarding the affairs of the 
Company? As for my share in it, 
I have a mother, sir, and many 
sisters.” 

“The d—d scoundrel !” shouts the 
captain. 

“ Silence that there fellow !” shouts 
Gus, as bold as brass; at which the 
court burst out laughing, and this 
gave me courage to proceed. 

“ My mother, sir, four years 
since, having a legacy of 400/. left 
to her, advised with her solicitor, 
Mr. Smithers, how she should dis- 
pose of this sum; and as the Inde- 
pendent West Diddlesex was just 
then established, the money was 
placed in an annuity in that office, 
where I procured a clerkship. You 
may suppose me a very hardened 
criminal because [ have ordered 
clothes of Mr. Von Stiltz; but you 
will hardly fancy that I, a lad of 
nineteen, knew any thing of the 
concerns of the Company into whose 
service | entered as twentieth clerk, 
my own mother’s money paying, as 
it were, for my place. Well, sir, 
the interest offered by the Company 
was so tempting, that a rich relative 
of mine was induced to purchase a 
number of shares.” 
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“ Who induced your relative, if I 
may make so bold as to inquire ?’ 

“ I can’t help owning, sir,” says 1, 
blushing, “ that I w rote a letter my- 
self. But, consider, my relative was 
sixty years old and I was twenty-one. 
My relative took several months to 
consider, and had the advice of her 
lawyers before she acceded to my 
request. And I made it at the in- 
stigation of Mr. Brough, who dic- 
tated the letter which I wrote, and 
who I really thought then was as 
rich as Mr. Rothschild himself.” 

“Your friend placed her money in 
your name ; and you, if I mistake not, 
Mr. ‘Titmarsh, were suddenly placed 
over the heads of twelve of your 
fellow -clerks as a reward for your 
service in obtaining it ” 

“ It is very true, sir,”—and, as I 
confessed it, poor Mary began to wipe 
her eyes, and Gus’s ears (1 could not 
see his face) looked like two red-hot 
muftins—* it’s quite true, sir » and, 
as matters have turned out, [I am 
heartily sorry for what I did. But at 
the time I thought I could serve my 
aunt as well as myself; and you must 
remember, then, how high our shares 
were.” 

“ Well, sir, having procured this 
sum of money, you were straightway 
taken into Mr. Brough’s confidence. 
You were received into his house, 
and from third clerk speedily became 
head clerk ; in which post you were 
found at the disappearance of your 
worthy patron ?” 

“ Sir, you have no right to ques- 
tion me, to be sure; but here are a 
hundred of our shareholders, and I’m 
not unwilling to make a clean breast 
of it,” said 1, pressing Mary’s hand. 
“T certainly was the head clerk. 
And why? Because the other gents 
left the office. I certainly was re- 
ceived into Mr. Brough’s louse. 
And why? Because, sir, my aunt had 
more money to lay out. I see it all 
clearly now, though I could not un- 
derstand it then ; and the proof that 
Mr. Brough wanted my aunt’s money, 
and not me, is that when she came to 
town our director carried her by force 
out of my house to Fulham, and never 
so much as thought of asking me or 
my wife thither. Ay, sir, and he 
would have had her remaining money, 
had not her lawyer from the country 
prevented her disposing of it. Before 
the concern finally broke, and as soon 



































































































































































































































































































































as she heard there was doubt con- 
cerning it, she took back her shares 
—scrip shares they were, sir, as you 
know—and has disposed of them as 
she thought fit. Here, sir, and gents,” 
says I, “ you have the whole of the 
history as far as regards me. In 
order to get her only son a means 
of livelihood, my mother placed her 
little money with the Company —it 
is lost. My aunt invested larger 
sums with it, which were to have 
been mine one day, and they are 
lost too; and here am I, at the end 
of four years, a disgraced and ruined 
man. Is there any one present, 
however much he has suffered by 
the failure of the Company, that has 
had worse fortune through it than I?” 
“ Mr. Titmarsh,” says Mr. Com- 
missioner, in a much more friendly 
way, and at the same time casting a 
glance at a newspaper reporter that 
was sitting hard by, “ your story is 
not likely to get into the newspapers, 
for, as you say, it is a private affair, 
which you had no need to speak of 
unless you thought proper, and may 
be considered as a confidential con- 
versation between us and the other 
gentlemen here. But if it could be 
made public, it might do some good, 
and warn people, if they will be 
warned, against the folly of such 
enterprises as that in which you have 
been engaged. It is quite clear from 
your story that you have been de- 
ceived, as grossly as any one of the 
persons present. But look you, sir, 
if you had not been so eager after 
gain, I think you would not have 
allowed yourself to be deceiv ed, and 
would have kept your relative’s 
money, and inherited it, according 
to your story, one day or other. 
Directly people expect to make a 
large interest, their judgment seems 
to desert them; and because they 
wish for profit, they think they are 
sure of it, and disregard all warnings 
and all prudence. Besides the hun- 
dreds of honest families who have 
been ruined by merely placing con- 
fidence in this Association of yours, 
and who deserve the heartiest pity, 
there are hundreds more who have 
embarked in it, like yourself, not for 
investment, hut for speculation ; and 
these, upon my word, deserve the 
fate they have met with. As long 
as dividends are paid, no questions 
are asked; and Mr. Brough might 
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have taken the money for his share- 
holders on the highroad, and they 
would have pocketed it, and not been 
too curious. But what's the use of 
talking,” says Mr. Commissioner, in 
a passion: “ here is one rogue de- 
tected, and a thousand dupes made ; 
and if another swindler starts to- 
morrow, there will be a thousand 
more of his victims round this table 
a year hence; and so, I suppose, to 
the end. And now let’s go to busi- 


ness, gentlemen, and excuse this 
sermon.” 
After giving an account of all I 


knew, which was very little, other 
gents who were employed in the 
concern were examined; and I went 
back to prison, with my poor little 
wife on my arm. We had to pass 
through the crowd in the rooms, 
and my heart bled as 1 saw, amongst 
ascore of others, poor Gates, Brough’s 
porter, who had advanced every shil- 
ling to his master, and was now, with 
ten children, houseless and penniless 
in his old age. Captain Sparr was in 
this neighbourhood, but by no means 
so friendly disposed ; for while Gates 
touched his hat as if I had been a 
lord, the little captain came forward 
threatening with his bamboo-cane, 
and swearing with great oaths that 
[ was an accomplice of Brough. 
“Curse you for a smooth-faced 
scoundrel !” says he, “ What business 
have you to ruin an English gentle- 
man, as you have me?” And again 
he advanced with his stick. But this 
time, officer as he was, Gus took him 
by the collar and shoved him back, 
and said, “ Look at the lady, you 
brute, and hold your tongue ! * And 
when ~ looked at my wife’s situa- 
tion, Captain Sparr became redder 
for shame than he had before been 
for anger. “I’m sorry she’s married 
to such a good-for-nothing,” mutter- 
ed he, and fell back ; and my poor 
wife and I walked out of the court, 
and back to our dismal room in the 
prison, 

It was a hard place for a gentle 
creature like her to be confined in ; 
and I longed to have some of my re- 
latives with her when her time should 
come. But her grandmother could 
not leave the old lieutenant ; and my 
mother had written to say that, as 
Mrs. Iloggarty was with us, she was 
quite as well at home with her 
children. “ What a blessing it is 
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for you, under your misfortunes,” 
continued the good soul, “ to have 
the generous purse of your aunt for 
succour!” Generous purse of my 
aunt indeed! Where could Mrs. 
Hoggarty be? It was evident that 
she had not written to any of her 
friends in the country, nor gone 
thither, as she threatened. 

But as my mother had already lost 
so much money through my unfor- 
tunate luck, and as she had enough 
to do with her little pittance to keep 
my sisters at home, and as, on hear- 
ing of my condition, she would in- 
fallibly have sold her last gown to 
bring me aid, Mary and I agreed that 
we would not let her know what our 
real condition was — bad enough! 
Ileaven knows, and sad and cheer- 
less. Old Lieutenant Smith had 
likewise nothing but his half-pay 
and his rheumatism ; so we were, 
in fact, quite friendless. 

That period of my life, and that 
horrible prison, seem to me like re- 
collections of some fever. What an 
awful place!—not for the sadness, 
strangely enough, as I thought, but 
for the gaiety of it; for the long 
prison galleries were, I remember, 
full of life and a sort of grave bustle. 
All day and all night doors were 
clapping to and fro; and you heard 
loud voices, oaths, footsteps, and 
laughter. Next door to our room 
was one where a man sold gin, under 
the name of ¢ape; and here, from 
morning till night, the people kept 
up a horrible revelry, and sung—sad 
songs some of them,—but my dear 
little girl was, thank God, unable to 
understand the most part of their 
ribaldry. She never used to go out 
till nightfall; and all day she sat 
Ww orking at a little store of caps and 
dresses for the expected stranger— 
and not, she says to this day, unhappy. 
But the confinement sickened her 
who had been used to happy country 
air, and she grew daily paler and 
paler. 

The Fives Court was opposite our 
window ; and here I used, very un- 
willingly at first, but afterwards I do 
confess with much eagerness, to take 
a couple of hours’ daily sport. Ah! 
it was a strange place. There was 
an aristocracy there as elsewhere,— 
amongst other gents, a son of my 
Lord Deuceace ; and many of the 
men in the prison were as eager to 
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walk with him, and talked of his fa- 
mily as knowingly as if they were 
Bond-Street bucks. Poor Tidd, espe- 
cially, was one of these. Of all his 
fortune he had nothing left but a 
dressing-case and a flowered dressing- 
gown; and to these possessions he 
added a fine pair of moustachios, 
with which the poor creature strutted 
about; and though cursing his ill 
fortune, was, I do believe, as happy, 
whenever his friends brought him 
a guinea, as he had been during his 
brief career as a gentleman on town. 
I have seen sauntering dandies in 
watering-places ogling the women, 
watching eagerly for steam- boats 
and stage-coaches as if their lives 
depended upon them, and strutting 
all day in jackets up and down the 
public walks. Well, there are such 
fellows in prisons, quite as dandified 
and foolish, only a little more shabby 
—dandies with dirty beards and holes 
at their elbows. 

I did not go near what is called 
the poor side of the prison—I dared 
not, that was the fact. But our little 
stock of money was running low ; 
and my heart sickened to think what 
might be my dear wife’s fate, and on 
what sort of a couch our child might 
be born. But Heaven spared me 
that pang,— Heaven, and my dear, 
good friend, Gus Ioskins. 

‘The attorneys to whom Mr. Smi- 
thers recommended me told me that 
I could get leave to live in the rules 
of the Fleet, could I procure sureties 
to the marshal of the prison for the 
amount of the detainer lodged against 
me ; but though I looked Mr. Blather- 
wick hard in the face, he never offered 
to give the bail for me, and I knew 
no housekeeper in London who would 
procure it. There was, however, one 
whom I did not know,—and that was 
old Mr. Hoskins, the leather-seller 
of Skinner Street, a kind fat gentle- 
man, who brought his fat wife to see 
Mrs. Titmarsh ; and though the lady 
gave herself rather patronising airs 
(her husband being free of the Skin- 
ners’ Company, and bidding fair to 
be alderman, nay, lord-mayor of the 
first city of the world), she seemed 
heartily to sympathise with us; and 
her husband stirred and bustled about 
until the requisite leave was obtained, 
and I was allowed comparative liberty. 

As for lodgings, they were soon 
had. My old landlady, Mrs. Stokes, 
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sent her Jemima to say, that her first 
floor was at our service ; and when 
we had taken possession of it, and I 
offered at the end of the week to pay 
her bill, the good soul, with tears in 
her eyes, told me that she did not 
want for money now, and that she 
knew I had-enough to do with what 
I had. I did not refuse her kind- 
ness; for, indeed, I had but five 
guineas left, and ought not by rights 
to have thought of such expensive 
apartments as hers: but my wife's 
time was very near, and I could not 
bear to think that she should want 
for any comfort in her lying-in. 
That admirable woman, with whom 
the Miss Hoskinses came every day to 
keep company—and very nice, kind 
ladies they are—recovered her health 
a good deal, now she was out of the 
odious prison, and was enabled to 
take exercise. How gaily did we 
pace up and down Bridge Street and 
Chatham Place, to be sure! and yet, 
in truth, | was a beggar, and felt 
sometimes ashamed of being so happy. 
With regard to the liabilities of 
the Company, my mind was now 
made quite easy; for the creditors 
could only come upon our directors, 
and these it was rather difficult to 
find. Mr. Brough was across the 
water ; and I must say, to the credit 
of that gentleman, that while every 
body thought he had run away with 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, he 
was in a garret at Boulogne, with 
scarce a shilling in his pocket, and 
his fortune to make afresh. Mrs. 
Brough, like a good, brave woman, 
remained faithful to him, and only 
left Fulham with the gown on her 
back; and Miss Belinda, though 
grumbling and sadly out of temper, 
was no better off. For the other di- 
rectors,—when they came to — 
at Edinburgh for Mr. Mull, W.S., it 
appeared there was a gentleman of 
that name, who had practised in 
Edinburgh with good reputation 
until 1800, since when he had retired 
to the Isle of Sky; and, on being 
applied to, knew no. more of the West 
Diddlesex Association than Queen 
Anne did. General Sir Dionysius 
O'Halloran had abruptly quitted 
Dublin, and returned to the republic 
of Guatimala. Mr. Shirk went into 
the Gazette. Mr. Macraw, M. P., 
and king’s counsel, had not a single 
guinea in the world but what he re- 
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ceived for attending our board; and 
the only man seizable was Mr. Man- 
straw, a W salthy navy contractor, as 
we understood, at Chatham. He 
turned out to be a small dealer in 
marine stores, and his whole stock in 
trade was not worth 10/7. Mr. Abed- 
nego was the other director, and we 
have already seen what became of 
him. 

“ Why, as there is no danger from 
the West Diddlesex,” suggested Mr. 
Hoskins, senior, “ should you not 
now endeayour to make an arrange- 
ment with your creditors; and who 
can make a better bargain with them 
than pretty Mrs. ‘Titmarsh here, 
whose sweet eyes would soften the 
hardest-hearted tailor or milliner that 
ever lived ?” 

Accordingly, my dear girl, one 
bright day in February, shook me 
by the hand, and, bidding me be of 
good cheer, set oft with Gus in a 
coach, to pay a visit to those persons. 
Little did I think a year before, that 
the daughter of the gallant Smith 
should ever be compelled to be a 
suppliant to tailors and haberdashers ; 
but ske, Lleaven bless her, felt none 
of the shame which oppressed me, or 
said she felt none, and went away, 
nothing doubting, on her errand. 

In the evening, she came _ back, 
and my heart thumped to know the 
news. I saw it was bad, by her 
face. For some time, she did not 
speak, but looked as pale as death, 
and wept as she kissed me. “ You 
speak, Mr. Augustus,” at last said 
she, sobbing; and so Gus told me 
the circumstances of that dismal day. 

“What do you think, Sam?” 
says he; “ thé ut infernal aunt of 
yours, at whose command you had 
the things, has written to the 
tradesmen to say that you are a 
swindler and impostor; that you 
give out that she ordered the goods ; 
that she is ready to drop down dead, 
and to take her bible-oath she neyer 
did any such thing, and that they 
must look to you alone for payment. 
Not one of them would hear of let- 
ting you out; and as for Mantalini, 
the scoundrel was so insolent, that | 
gave him a box on the year, and 
would have half killed him, only 
poor Mary — Mrs. ‘Titmarsh, 1 mean 
—screamed and fainted; and | 
brought her away, and here she is, 
as ill as can be.” 
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That’ night, the indefatigable Gus 
was obliged to run post-haste for 
Doctor Jolloper, and next morning a 
little boy was born. I did not know 
whether to be sad or happy, as they 
shewed me the little weakly thing; 
but Mary was the happiest woman, 
she declared, in the world, and forgot 
all her sorrows in nursing the poor 
baby ; and went bravely through her 
time, and vowed that it was the 
loveliest child. in the world; and that 
though Lady 'Tiptoff, whose confine- 
ment. we read of as having taken 
place the same day, might have a 
silk bed and a fine house in Gros- 
venor Square, she never, never could 
have such a beautiful child as our 
dear little Gus; for after whom 
should we have named the boy, if not 
after our good, kind friend? We 
had a little: party at the christening, 
and, I assure you, were very merry 
over our tea. 

The mother, thank Heaven, was 
very well, and it did one’s heart 
good to see her in that attitude in 
which [think every woman, be she 
ever so plain, looks beautiful — with 
her baby at her bosom. The child 
was sickly, but she did not see it: 
we were very poor, but what cared 
she? She had no leisure to be sor- 
rowful as I was; and I had my last 
guinea now in my poeket ; and when 
that was gone—ah! my heart sick- 
ened to think of what was to come, 
and I prayed for strength and guid- 
ance, and in the midst of my per- 
plexities felt yet thankful that the 
danger of the ‘confinement was over ; 
and that for the worse fortune which 
was to befall us, my dear wife was at 
least strong, and prepared in health. 

[ told Mrs. Stokes that she must 
let us have a cheaper room—a garret, 
that should cost but a few shillings ; 
and though the good woman bade 
me remain in the apartments we oc- 
eupied, yet, now that my wife was 
well, I felt it would be a crime to 
deprive my kind landlady of her 
chief means of livelihood ; and at 
length she promised to get me a 
garret, as | wanted, and to make it 
as comfortable as might be; and 
little Jemima declared that she would 
be glad beyond measure to wait on 
the inother and the child. 

The room, then, was made ready ; 
and though I took some pains not to 
speak of the arrangement too sud- 
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denly to: Mary, yet:there was: no need 
of disguise or hesitation ;: for when 
at last I told her—* Is that all?” 
said she, and took my hand with one 
of her blessed smiles, and vowed 
that she and Jemima would keep the 
room as pretty and neat as: possible ; 
“ And I will cook your dinners,” ad- 
ded. she ; “for you know you said I 
make the best rolly-polly puddings 
in the world.” God bless her! 
L do think some women almost 
love poverty; but I did not. tell 
Mary how poor I was, nor had she 
any idea how lawyers’, and prisons’, 
and doctors’ fees had diminished the 
sum of money which she brought me 
when we came to the Fleet. 

It was not, however, destined that 
she and her child should inhabit that 
little garret. We were to leave our 
lodgings on Monday morning; but 
on Saturday evening the child was 
seized with convulsions, and all Sun- 
day the mother watched and prayed 
for it; but it pleased God to take 
the innocent infant from us, and on 
Sunday, at midnight, it lay a corpse 
in its mother’s bosom. Amen. We 
have other children, happy and well, 
now round about us; and from the 
father's heart the memory of this 
little thing has almost faded ; but I 
do believe, that every day of her 
life, the mother thinks of the first- 
born that was with her for so short 
a while ; and many and many a time 
has she taken her daughters to the 
grave, in Saint Bride’s, where he lies 
buried, and wears still at her neck a 
little, little lock of gold hair, which 
she took from the head of the infant 
as he lay smiling in his coffin. It 
has happened to me to forget the 
ehild’s birthday, but to her 1 never ; 
and often, in the midst of common 
talk, comes something that shews 
she is thinking of the child still,— 
some simple allusion that is to me 
inexpressibly affecting. 

[I shall not try to describe her 
grief, for such things are sacred and 
secret ; and a man has no business to 
place them on paper for all the world 
to read. Nor should I have men- 
tioned the child's loss at all, but that 
even that loss was the means of a 
great worldly blessing to us, as my 
wife has often with tears and thanks 
acknowledged. 

While my wife was weeping over 
her child, I am ashamed to say I was 
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distracted with other feelings besides 

those of grief for its loss ; and I have 
often since thought what a master — 
nay, destroyer—of the affections want 
is, and have learned from experience to 
be thankful for daily bread. That ac- 
knowledgment of weakness which we 
make in imploring to be relieved from 
hunger and from temptation is surely 
wisely put in our daily prayer. 
Think of it you who are rich, and 
never turn a beggar away without 
bread ! 

As the child lay there in its 
wicker cradle, with its sweet fixed 
smile in its face (I think the angels 
in heaven must have been glad to 
welcome that pretty innocent smile) ; 
and it was only the next day, after 
my wife had gone to lie down, and I 
sat keeping watch by it, that I re- 
membered the condition of its pa- 
rents, and thought, I can’t tell with 
what a pang, that I had not money 
left to bury the little thing, and 
wept bitter tears ofdespair. Now, at 
last, I thought I must apply to my 
poor mother, for this was a sacred 
necessity ; and I took paper, and 
wrote her a letter at the baby’s side, 
and told her of our condition. But, 
thank Heaven, I never sent the letter ; 
for as I went to the desk to get sealing- 
wax, and seal that dismal letter, my 
eyes fell upon the diamond-pin, that 
T had quite forgotten, and that was 
lying in the drawer of the desk. 

I looked into the bed-room,—my 
poor wife was asleep; she had been 
watching for three nights and days, 
and had fallen to sleep from sheer 
fatigue; and [ ran out to a pawn- 
broker’s with the diamond, and re- 
ceived seven guineas for it, and com- 
ing back put the money into the 
landlady’s hand, and told’ her to get 
what was needful. My wife was 
still asleep when I came back; and 
when she woke, we persuaded her to 
go down-stairs to the landlady’s 
parlour, and meanwhile the necessary 
preparations were made, and the 
poor child consigned to its coffin. 

The next day, after all was over, 
Mrs. Stokes gave me back three out 
of the seven guineas; and then I 
could not help ‘sobbing out to her my 
doubts and w retchedness, telling her 
that this was the last money I had ; 
and when that was gone, I knew not 
what was to become of the best wife 
that ever a man was blest with. 
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My wife was down-stairs with the 
woman. Poor Gus, who was with 
me, and quite as much affected as 
any of the party, took me by the 
arm, and led me down-stairs ; and we 
quite forgot all about the prison and 
the rules, and walked a long, long 
way across Blackfriars Bridge, the 
kind fellow striving as much as pos- 
sible to console me. 

When we came back, it was in 
the evening. ‘The first person who 
met me in the house was my kind 
mother, who fell into my arms, with 
many tears, and who rebuked me 
tenderly for not having told her of 
my necessities. She never should 
have known of them, she said ; but 
she had not heard from me since I 
wrote announcing the birth of the 
child, and she felt uneasy about my 
silence; and meeting Mr. Smithers 
in the street, asked from him news 
concerning me: whereupon, that 
gentleman, with some little show of 
alarm, told her that he thought her 
daughter-in-law was confined in an 
uncomfortable place ; that Mrs. Hog- 
garty had left us; finally, that I was 
in prison. ‘This news at once de- 
spatched my poor mother on her tra- 
vels, and she had only just come 
from the prison, where she learned 
my address. 

L asked her whether she had seen 
my wife, and how she found her. 
Rather to my amaze, she said that 
Mary was out with the landlady 
when she arrived; and eight—nine 
o'clock came, and she was absent 
still. 

At ten o'clock returned —not my 
wife, but Mrs. Stokes, and with her 
a gentleman, who shook hands with 
me on coming into the room, and 
said, “ Mr. ‘Titmarsh, I don’t know 
whether you will remember me ; my 
name is Tiptoff. I have brought 
you a note from Mrs. ‘Titmarsh, and 
a message from my wife, who sin- 
cerely commiserates your loss, and 
begs you will not be uneasy at Mrs. 
Titmarsh’s absence. She has been 
good enough to promise to pass the 
night with Lady Tiptoff; and 1 am 
sure you will not object to her being 
away from you, while she is giving 
happiness to a sick mother and a sick 
child.” After a few more words, my 
lord left us. My wife’s note only 
said that Mrs. Stokes would tell me 
all. 
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IN WHICH IT 18 SHEWN THAT A GOOD WIFE IS THE BEST DIAMOND A MAN CAN WEAN IN 
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“Mrs. Titmarsh, ma’am,” says 
Mrs. Stokes, “ before I gratify your 
curiosity, ma’am, permit me to ob- 
serve that angels is scarce; and it’s 
rare to have one, much more two, in 
a family. Both your son and your 
daughter-in-law, ma’am, are of that 
uncommon sort ; they are, now, reely, 
ma’am.” 

My mother said she thanked God 
for both of us; and Mrs. Stokes 
proceeded :-— 

“When the fu— when the semi- 
nary, maam, was concluded this 
morning, your poor daughter-in-law 
was glad to take shelter in my hum- 
ble parlour, ma’am, where she wept, 
and told a thousand stories of the 
little cherub that’s gone. Heaven 
bless us! it was here but a month, 
and no one could have thought it 
could have done such a many things 
in that time. But a mother’s eyes 
are clear, ma’am; and I had just 
such another angel, my dear little 
Antony, that was born before Je- 
mima, and would have been twenty- 
three now were he in this wicked 
world, ma’am. However, I won't 
speak of him, ma'am, but of what 
took place. 

“You must know, ma'am, that 
Mrs. Titmarsh remained down-stairs 
while Mr. Samuel was talking with 
his friend, Mr. Hoskins; and the 

r thing would not touch a bit of 
inner, though we had it made com- 
fortable; and after dinner, it was 
with difficulty I could get her to sup 
a little drop of wine-and-water, and 
dip a toast in it. It was the first 
morsel that had passed her lips for 
many a long hour, ma’am. 

“ Well, she would not speak, and 
I thought it best not to interrupt her ; 
but she sat and looked at my two 
youngest, that were playing on the 
rug; and just as Mr. 'Titmarsh and 
his friend Gus went out, the boy 
brought the newspaper, ma’am,—1it 
always comes from three to four, and 

| began a-reading of it. But I 
couldn't read much, for thinking of 
poor Mr. Sam's sad face, as he went 
out, and the sad story he told me 
about his money being so low, and 
every now and then I stopped read- 
ing, and bade Mrs. T. not to take on 





so; and told her some stories about 
my dear little Antony. 

“*Ah! says she, sobbing, and 
looking at the young ones, ‘ you 
have other children, Mrs. Stokes ; 
but that—that was my only one;’ 
and she flung back in her chair, and 
cried fit to break her heart; and I 
knew that the ery would do her 
good, and so went back to my paper 
—the Morning Post, ma'am; I al- 
ways read it, for I like to know what's 
a going on in the West End. 

“The very first thing that my 
eyes lighted upon was this: ‘ Wanted 
immediately, a respectable person as 
wet-nurse. Apply at No. Gros- 
venor Square.’ ‘ Bless us and save 
us! says I, ‘here’s poor Lady Tip- 
toff ill;’ for I knew her ladyship's 
address, and how she was confined in 
the very same day with Mrs. 'T’. ; and, 
for the matter of that, her ladyship 
knows my address, having visited 
here. 

“ A sudden thought came over me. 
‘My dear Mrs. ‘Titmarsh,” says I, 
‘you know how poor and how good 
your husband is.’ 

“ Yes,’ says she, rather surprised. 

“ ¢ Well, my dear,’ says I, looking 
her hard in the face, ‘ Lady ‘Tiptoff, 
who knows him, wants a nurse for her 
son, Lord Poynings. Will you bea 
brave woman, and look for the place, 
and mayhap replace the little one 
that God has taken from you ? 

“ She began to tremble and blush ; 
and then I told her what you, Mr. 
Sam, had told me the other day about 
your money matters; and no sooner 
did she hear it, than she sprung to 
her bonnet, and said, ‘ Come, come ;’ 
and in five minutes she had me by 
the arm, and we walked together to 
Grosvenor Square. ‘The air did her 
no harm, Mr. Sam, and during the 
whole of the walk she never cried but 
once, and then it was at seeing a 
nursery-maid in the Square. 

“A great fellow in livery opens 
the door, and says, ‘You're the 
forty-fith as come about this ere 
place; but, fust, let me ask you a 
prelimnary question. Are you a 
Hirishwoman ?” 

“© No, sir, says Mrs. 'T. 

“* That suffishnt, mem, says the 
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gentleman in plush; ‘I see your 
not by your axnt. Step this way, 
ladies, if you please. You'll find 
some more candidix for the place up- 
stairs; but I sent away forty-four 
hi »pplicants, heeause they was Hirish.’ 
‘We were taken up-stairs over 
very soft carpets, and brought into a 
room, and told by an old lady who 
was there to speak very softly, for 
my lady was only two rooms off. 
And when I asked how the baby and 
her ladyship were, the old lady told 
me both were pretty well; only the 
doctor said Lady Tiptoff was too de- 
licate to nurse any longer; and so it 
was considered necessary to have a 
wet-nurse. 

‘ There was another young woman 
in the room—a tall, fine woman as 
ever you saw—that looked very 
angry and contempshious at Mrs. ‘I. 
and me, and said, ‘I’ve brought a 
letter from the duchess whose daugh- 
ter I nust; and J] think, Mrs. Blen- 
kinsop, mem, my Lady Tiptoff may 
look far before she finds such another 
nussas me. Five feet six high, had 
the small-pox, married to a corporal 
in the Life-guards, perfectly healthy, 
best of charactiers, only drink water ; 
and as for the child, ma’am, if her 
ladyship had six, I’ve a plenty for 
them all.’ 

‘As the woman was making this 
speech, a little gentleman im black 
came in from the next room, treading 
as if on velvet. ‘The woman got up, 
and made him a low curtsey, and 
folding her arms on her great broad 
chest, repeated the speech she had 
made before. Mrs. T. did not get up 
from her chair, but only made a sort 
of a bow ; which, to be sure, I thought 
was ill manners, as this gentleman 
was evidently the apothecary. Ile 
looked hard at her, and said, ‘ Well, 
my good woman, and are you come 
about the place, too? 

“* Yes, sir,’ says she blushing. 

‘You seem very delicate. “How 

old j is your child? Ilow many have 
you had? What character have 
you ?” 

“ Your wife didn’t —T a word; 
- I stepped up, and said, * Sir, says 
, ‘this lady has ton Tost her first 
child, and isn't used to look for 
places, being the daughter of a captain 
in the navy; so you'll exeuse her 
want of manners m not geting np 
when you came in.’ 








“ The doctor at this sat down and 


began talking very kindly to her; 
he said he was afraid that her - 
plication would be unsuccessful, 

Mrs. Horner came very strongly re- 
commended from the Duchess of Don- 

“aster, whose relative Lady Tiptoif 
was; and presently my lady appear- 
ed, looking very pretty, ma’am, in 
an elegant lace-cap, and a sweet 
inuslin robe-de-sham. 

* A nurse came out of her lady- 
ship's room with her ; and while my 
lady was talking to us, walked up 
and down in the next room with 
something in her arms. 

First my lady spoke to Mrs. 

Horner, and then to Mrs. T.; but all 
the while she was talking, | Mrs. Tit- 
marsh, rather rudely as I thought, 
ma'am, was looking-into the next 
room ; looking—looking at the baby 
there with all her might. My lady 
asked her her name, and if she had 
any character; and as she did not 
speak, I spoke up for her, and said she 
was the wife of one of the best men 
in the world ; that her ladyship knew 
the gentleman, too, and had brought 
him a haunch of venison. Then 
Lady ‘Tiptoff looked up quite as- 
tonished, and I told the whole story 
how you had been head-clerk, and 
that raseal, Brough, had brought you 
to ruin. ‘ Poor thing! said my 
lady ; Mrs. ‘Titmarsh did not speak, 
but still kept looking at the baby; 
and the great big grenadier of a Mrs, 
Horner looked angrily at her. 

“Poor thing!’ says my lady, 
taking Mrs. T.’s hand very kind, 
‘she seems very young. Liow old 
are you, my dear?’ 

“+ Five weeks and two days !" says 
your wife, sobbing. 

“ Mrs. Horner burst into a laugh; 
but there was a tear in my lady's 
eyes, for she knew what the poor 
thing was a-thinking of. 

“ * Silence, woman!’ says she an- 
grily to the great grenadier-woman, 
und at this moment the child in the 
next room began crying. 

As soon as your wife heard the 
noise, she sprung from her chair and 
made a step forward, and put both 
her hands to her breast and _ said, 

The child—the child—give it me! 
and then began to cry again. 

“ My lady looked at her for a 
moment, and then ran into the next 
room and brought her the baby, and 
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the baby elung to her as if he knew 
her; and a pretty sight it was to see 
that dear woman with the child at 
her bosom. 

“When my lady saw it, what do 
you think she did ? After looking 
on for a bit, she put her arms round 
your wife’s neck and kissed her. 

“ * My dear,’ said she, ‘ I am sure 
you are as aad as you are pretty, 
and you shall keep’ the child, and 
thank God for sending you to me!’ 

“ These were her very words; and 
Dr. Bland, who was standing by, 
says, ‘ It’s a second 
Solomon !’ 

“*T suppose, my lady, you don’t 
want me # says the big woman, with 
another curtsey. 

“* Not in the least!’ 
lady, haughtily, and the grenadier 
left the room; and then I told all 
your story at full length, and Mrs. 
Blenkinsop kept me to tea, and I 
saw the beautiful room that Mrs. 
Titmarsh is to have next to Lady 
Tiptoff’s ; and when my lord came 
home, what does he do but insist 
upon coming back with me here in 
a hackney-coach, as he said he must 
apologise to you for keeping your 
wife away.” 

[ could not help, in my own mind, 
connecting this strange event which, 
in the midst of our sorrow, came to 
console us, and in our poverty to 
give us bread,—I could not help con- 
necting it with the diamond-pin, and 


answers my 


fancying that the disappearance of 


that ornament had soon brought a 
different and better sort of luck into 
my family. And though some gents 
who read this may call me a poor- 
spirited fellow for allowing my wife 
to go out to service who was bred a 
lady, and ought to have servants 
herself, yet for my part I confess I 
did not feel one minute's scruple or 
mortification on the subject. If you 
love a person, is it not a pleasure to 
feel obliged to him? And this, in 
consequence, I felt. I was proud and 
happy at being able to think that 
my dear wife should be able to labour 
and earn bread for me, now misfor- 
tune had put it out of my power to 
support me and her. And now, in- 
stead of making any reflections of my 
own upon prison-discipline, I will 
recommend the reader to consult that 
admirable chapter in the life of Mr. 
Pickwick, in which the same theme 
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is handled, and which shews how 
silly it is to deprive honest men of 
the means labour just at the 
moment when they most want it. 
What could Ido? There were one 
or two gents in the prison who could 
work (literary gents, —one wrote his 
Travels in Mesopotamia, and the other 
his Sketches at Almacks, in the place) ; 
but all the occupation I could find 
was walking down Bridge Street, and 
then up Bridge Street ; and staring 
at Alderman Waithman’s windows, 
and then at the black man who swept 
the crossing. I never gave him any 
thing ; but I envied him his trade 
and his broom, and the money that 
continually fell into his old hat. 
But I was not allowed even to carry 
a broom. 

‘Twice or thrice —for Lady ‘Tiptotf 
did not wish her little boy often to 
breathe the air of such a close place 
as Salisbury Square—my dear Mary 
came in the thundering carriage to 
see me. ‘They were merry meetings ; 
and— if the truth must be told — 
twice, when nobody was by, 1 jumped 
into the carriage and had a drive with 
her; and when I had seen her home, 


jumped into another hackney-coach, 


and drove back. But this was only 
twice, for the system was dan; gerous, 
and it might bring me into trouble, 
and it cost three shillings from Gros- 
venor Square to Ludgate Hill. 

Here, meanwhile, my good mother 
kept me company ; and what should 
we read of one day but the marriage 
of Mrs. Hoggarty and the Rev 
Grimes Wapshot! My mother, who 
never loved Mrs. H., now said that 
she should repent all her life having 
allowed me to spend so much of my 
time with that odious, ungrateful 
woman; and added, that she and I 
too were justly punished for worship- 
ping the Mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, and forgetting our natural feel- 
ings for the sake of my aunt’s paltry 
lucre. Well, “ Amen!” said I, “ this 
is the end of all our fine schemes! 
My aunt's money and my aunt's 
diamond were the causes of my ruin, 
and now they are clear gone, thank 
Heaven! and I hope the old lady 
will be happy, and I must say I don’t 
envy the Rey. Grimes Wapshot.” 
ho we put Mrs. Hoggarty out of our 
thoughts, and made ourselves as com- 
fortable as might be. 

Rich and great people are slower 
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in making Christians of their children 
than we poor ones, and little Lord 
Poynings was not christened until 
the month of June. A duke was one 
godfather, and Mr. Edward Preston, 
the state-secretary, another ; and that 
kind Lady Jane Preston, whom | 
have before spoken of, was the god- 
mother to her nephew. She had 
long been made acquainted with my 
wife’s history ; and both she and her 
sister loved her heartily, and were 
very kind to her. Indeed there was 
not a single soul in the house, high 
or low, but was fond of that good, 
sweet creature; and the very foot- 
men were as ready to serve her as 
they were their own mistress. 


“ T tell you what, sir,” says one of 


them, who has written his Memoirs 
in this Magazine—“ you see, ‘Tit, my 
boy, I'm a connyshure, and up to 
snough ; and if ever I see a lady in 
my life, Mrs. Titmarsh isone. I can’t 
be fimiliar with her—I’ve tried 

“ Have you, sir?” says I. 

“ Don’t look so indignant! I can't, 
I say, be fimiliar with her as I am 
with you. There's a somethink in 
her, a jennysquaw, that haws me, 
sir! and even my lord’s own man, 
that ‘as ‘ad as much success as any 
gentleman in Europe—he says, that 
cuss him : 

“ Mr. Charles,” says I, “ tell my 
lord's own man that if he wants to 
keep his place and his whole skin, he 
will never address a single word to 
that lady but such as a servant 
should utter in the presence of his 
mistress; and take notice that I am 
a gentleman, though a poor one, and 
will murder the first man who does 
her wrong !” 

Mr. Charles only said “ Gammin !” 
to this; but, pshaw! in bragging 
about my own spirit, I forgot to say 
what great good fortune my dear 
wife’s conduct procured for me. 

On the christening day, Mr. Pres- 
ton offered her first a five and then a 
twenty-pound note, but she declined 
either ; butshedid not decline a present 
that the two ladies made her together, 
and this was no other than my release 
Sr om the Fleet. Lord ‘Tiptoft’s s lawyer 
paid every one of the bills against 
me, and that happy christening day 
made me a free man. Ah! who 
shall tell the pleasure of that day, 
or the merry dinner we had in Mary’s 
room.at Lord Tiptoff’s house, when 
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my lord and my lady came up-stairs 
to shake hands with me ? 

I have been speaking to Mr. 
Preston,” says my lord, “ the gentle- 
man with whom you had the me- 
morable quarrel, and he has forgiven 
it, although he was in the wrong, 
and promises to do something for 
you. We are going down, mean- 
while, his house at Richmond; 
and be sure, Mr. 'Titmarsh, I will not 
fail to keep you in his mind.” 

“ Mrs. Titmarsh will do that,” says 
my lady, “ for Edmund is woefully 
smitten with her !” and Mary blushed 
and I laughed, and we were all very 
happy ; and sure enough there came 
from Richmond a letter to me, stating 
that I was appointed fourth clerk in 
the Tape and Sealing-wax Office, with 
a salary of 80/. per annum. 

Here, perhaps, my story ought to 
stop, for | was happy at last, and have 
never since, thank Heaven! known 
want; but Gus insists that I should 
= how I gave up the place in the 

Tape and ‘Sealing-wax Office, and 
for what reason. ‘That excellent Lady 
Jane Preston is long gone, and so is 
Mr. P.—off in an apoplexy, and there 
is no harm now in telling the story. 

The fact was, that Mr. Preston had 
fallen in love with Mary in a much 
more serious way that any of us im- 
agined; for I do believe he invited 
his brother-in-law to Richmond for 
no other purpose than to pay court 
to his son's nurse. And one day, as 
I was coming post-haste to thank him 
for the place he had procured for 
me, being directed by Mr. Charles 
to the scrubbery, as he called it, 
which led down to the river,—there, 
sure enough, I found Mr. Preston, 
on his knees too on the gravel-walk, 
and before him Mary, holding the 
little lord with his immense hat and 
feather! 

“ Dearest creature!” says Mr. Pres- 
ton, “do but listen to me, and I'll 
make your husband consul at ‘Tim- 
buctoo! He shall never know of it, 
I tell you; he can never know of it. 
I pledge you my word as a cabinet 
minister!” Oh, don't look at me in 
that arch way! by Heavens, your 
eyes kill me !” 

Mary, when she saw me, burst out 
laughing, and ran down the lawn; 
my lord making a huge crowing, too, 
and holding out his little fat hands. 
Mr. Preston, who was a heavy man, 
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was slowly getting up, when, catching 
a sight of me, looking as fierce as the 
crater of Mount Etna, — he gave a 
start back and lost his footing, and 
rolled over and over, walloping into 
the water at the garden’s edge. It 
was not deep, and he came bubbling 
and snorting out again in as much 
fright as fury. 

* You d—d ungrateful villain !” 
says he, “ what do you stand laugh- 
ing there for ?” 

“ I'm waiting your orders for Tim- 
buetoo, sir,” says I, and laughed fit 


to die, and so did my Lord Tiptoff 


and his party, who joined us on the 
lawn ; and Lady ‘Tiptoff took a gar- 
den-rake and helped her brother-in- 
law out of the water. 

“Oh, you fat old sinner!” says 
she, dragging him up the slope. 
* Will that heart of yours be always 
so susceptible, you romantic, apo- 
plectic, immoral old creature, you ?” 

Mr. Preston went away looking 
blue with rage, and ill-treated his 
wife for a whole month afterwards. 

“At any rate,’ says my lord, 

Titmarsh here has got a place 
through our friend’s unhappy at- 
tachment; and Mrs. ‘Titmarsh has 
only laughed at him, 


so there is no 
harm there. It’s an ill wind that 


blows nobody good, you know.” 

“Such a wind as that, my lord, 
with due respect to you, hall never 
do good to me. I have learned in 
the past few years what it is to make 
friends with the Mammon of un- 
righteousness ; and that out of such 
friendship, no good comes in the end 
to honest men. It shall never be 
said that Sam Titmarsh got a place 
heeause a great man was in love with 
his wife; and were the situation ten 
times as valuable, I should blush 
every day I entered the oftice-doors 
in thinking of the base means by 
which my fortune was made. You 
have made me free, my lord, and 
thank God I am willing to work. 
I can easily get a clerkship with the 
assistance of my friends; and with 
that and my wife's income, we can 
manage honestly to face the world.” 

This rather long speech I made 
with some animation; for, look you, 
{ was not over well pleased that his 
lordship should think me capable of 
speculating in any way on my wife’s 
beauty. 

My lord at first turned red, and 
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looked rather angry ; but at last he 
held out his hand and said, “ You 
are right, Titmarsh, and I am wrong ; 
and let me. tell you in confidence 
that I think you are a very honest 
fellow. You sha’n't lose by your 
honesty, I promise you.’ 

Nor did [; for am I not at this pre- 
sent moment Lord Tiptoff’s steward 
and right-hand man; and am I not 
a happy father; and is not my wife 
loved and respected by all the country ; 
and is not Gus Hoskins my brother- 
in-law, partner with his excellent 
father in the leather way, and the 
delight of all his nephews and nieces 
for his tricks and fun ? 

As for Mr. Brough, that gentle- 
man’s history would fill a volume of 
itself. Since he vanished from the 
Londui world, he has become cele- 
brated on the Continent, where he 
has acted a thousand parts, and met 
all sorts of changes of high and low 
fortune. One thing we may at least 
admire in the man, and that is, his 
undaunted courage ; and I can’t help 
thinking, as I have said before, that 
there must be some good in him, 
seeing the way in which his family 
are faithful to him. With respect to 
Roundhand, I had best also speak 
tenderly. The case of Roundhand v. 
Tidd is still in the memory of the 
public ; nor can I ever understand 
how Bill 'Tidd, so poetic as he was, 
could ever take on with such a fat, 
odious, vulgar woman as Mrs. R., 
who was old enough to be his mother. 

As soon as we were in prosperity, 
Mr. and Mrs. Grimes Wapshot made 
overtures to be reconciled to us; 
and Mr. Wapshot laid bare to me 
all the baseness of Mr. Smithers’s 
eonduct in the Brough transaction. 
Smithers had also endeavoured to 
pay his court to me, once when I 
went down to Somersetshire ; but I 
cut his pretensions short, as I have 
shewn. “Ife it was,” said Mr. Wap- 
shot, “ who induced Mrs. Grimes (Mrs, 
Iloggarty she was then) to purchase 
the West Diddlesex shares ; receiving, 
of course, a large bonus for himself. 
But directly he found that Mrs. 
Hoggarty had fallen into the hands 
of Mr. Brough, and that he should 
lose the income he made from the 
lawsuits with her tenants and from 
the management of her landed pro- 
perty, he determined to rescue her 
from that villain Brough, and came 
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to town for the purpese. He, also,” 
added Mr. Wapshot, “ vented ‘his 
malignant slander against me, but 
Heaven was pleased to frustrate his 
base schemes. In the proceedings 
consequent on Brough’s bankruptcy, 
Mr. Smithers could not appear, for 
his own share in the transactions of 
the Company would have been most 
certainly shewn up. During his ab- 
sence from London, I became the hus- 
band—the happy husband of your 
aunt. But though, my dear sir, I 
have been the means of bringing her 
to grace, I cannot disguise from you 
that Mrs. W. has faults which all my 
pastoral care has not enabled me to 
eradicate. She is close of her money, 
sir—very close; nor can 1 make that 
charitable use of her property which, 
as a clergyman, I ought to do; for 
she has tied up every shilling of it, 
and only allows me half-a-crown a- 
week for pocket-money. In temper, 
too, she is very violent. During the 
first years of our union, 1 strove with 
her; yea, I chastised her; but her 
perseverance, I must confess, got the 
better of me. I make no more re- 
monstrances, but am as a lamb in her 
hands, and she leads me whithersoever 
she pleases.” 

Mr. Wapshot concluded his tale by 
borrowing half-a-crown from me (it 
was at the Somerset Coffeehouse in 
the Strand that he came, in the year 
1832, to wait upon me), and I saw 
him go from thence into the gin-shop 
opposite, and come out of the gin- 
shop half an hour afterwards, reel- 
ing across the streets, and perfectly 
intoxicated. 

He died next year; when his widow, 
who called herself Mrs. Hoggarty- 
Grimes- W apshot, of Castle Hoggarty, 
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said that over the grave of her saint 
all earthly resentments were forgot- 
ten, and proposed to come and live 
with us; paying us, of course, a 
handsome remuneration. But this 
offer my wife and I respectfully de- 
clined ; and once more she altered her 
will, which onee more she had made 
in our favour, called us ungrateful 
wretches and pampered menials, and 
left all her property to the Irish 
Hoggartys. But seeing my wife one 
day in a carriage with Lady Tiptoff, 
and hearing that we had been at the 
great ball at Tiptoff Castle, and that 
I had grown to be a rich man, she 
changed her mind again, sent for me 
on her death-bed, and left me the 
farms of Slopperton and Squashtail, 
with all her savings for fifteen years. 
Peace be to her soul, for certainly 
she left mea very pretty property. 

Though I am no literary man my- 
self, my cousin Michael (who gene- 
rally, when he is short of coin, comes 
down and passes a few months with 
us) says that my Memoirs may be of 
some use to the public (meaning, I 
suspect, to himself’) ; and if so, I am 
glad to serve him and them, and 
hereby take farewell, bidding all 
gents who peruse this, to be cautious 
of their money, if they have it; to 
be still more cautious of their friends’ 
money ; to remember that great profits 
imply great risks ; and that the great, 
shrewd capitalists of this country 
would not be content with four per 
cent for their money, if they could 
securely get more; above all, I en- 
treat them never to embark in any 
speculation, of which the conduct js 
not perfectly clear to them, and of 
which the agents are not perfectly 
open and loyal. 
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Ir is now more than two years and 
a half.sinee Sir Robert Peel, on the 
10th of May, 1839, whilst giving the 
reasons which had compelled him, 
when called on by his sovereign to 
form an administration, to give up 
the task, thus addressed the speaker 
of the House of Commons :—* Sir, 
let me take that particular question 
on which my chief difficulty would 
arise. _Who can conceal from him- 
self that my difficulties were not 
Canada,—that my difficulties were 
not Jamaica,—that my difficulties 
were Ireland ?” 

Now, when he has a working ma- 
jority of ninety-one in the Llouse of 
Commons, and a vast preponderating 
majority in the House of Lords, 
does the same difficulty exist which 
he then. experienced, when called to 
office with a majority in the Com- 
mons of five on the Jamaica Bill 
against him? In other words,.is the 
man whom the great majority of the 
electors of England have called to 
office to be still obliged to suecumb 
to those difficulties, which more than 
two years ago he confessed stood in 
the way of his administration in 
Ireland? ‘This is a question which 
has been not a little agitated by a 
party who, being thoroughly beaten 
here, look to the turbulence and 
agrarian bloodshed of Ireland, as 
their only hope of regaining those 
places to which, in violation of the 
true Whig principles established in 
1688, they clung so pertinaciously 
long, obstinately callous to a con- 
stitutional recognition of public 
opinion. The position of the beaten 
Whigs at the present moment is 
especially degrading. As a party, 
they have no longer a separate ex- 
istence. As a party, when in power, 
their only existence was that of the 
wick, which, whilst itself consuming, 
is allowed for a brief period to be 
surrounded with a light not its own. 
Hardly equal in number to the 
English and Irish Radicals, and out- 
numbered by the Conservatives, they 
managed, nevertheless, since the 
passing of the Reform-bill, to retain 
possession of office by pressing to 
their utmost limits the most despotic 
principles admitted by our constitu- 
tion. “The Queen!” * The Queen!” 


was still their cry. ‘The favour of 
the sovereign was to be their shield, 
—the bulwark of the former assertors 
of the wildest doctrines of the peo- 
ple’s rights,— against frequent ma- 
jorities in the House of Commons, 
and a steady majority in the House 
of Lords. How has this foolish de- 
lusion passed away! The queen is 
at this moment causing caudle to be 
served to fair, though Conservative 
lips, with apparently as much plea- 
sure as though my Lady Normandy 
were herself the distributor of the 
royal bounty. ‘The dislike of the 
queen to Sir Robert Peel, like the 
spectral whiteness of a post seen by 
some timid schoolboy in the moon- 
shine, appears to have vanished be- 
fore the light ofthe rising sun of the 
fortunate minister. Zhe goblin, after 
all, never was there; and though the. 
Duke of Wellington may not have 
as much small talk, nor be as well 
adapted for a neat tea-party, as Lord 
Melbourne; though his grace may 
be sufficiently independent to dine 
occasionally at his own house, we 
believe him to be not the less re- 
spected, or his advice esteemed the 
less valuable. ‘The ery, then, of the 
queen, whom the lord-mayor of 
Dublin caused so long since to be 
poisoned by the king of Hanover, 
seems to have unaccountably died 
away. But then the corn-laws re- 
mained behind ; an enormous weight, 
which Sir Robert had only rolled 
back, like another Sisyphus, to a 
certain height, to descend on him 
with a more crushing impetus. “Tis 
“ passing strange ;” and we are a most 
unaccountable people, for the corn- 
laws appear to have been also in a 
great measure forgotten, save by 
some fond theorist of the Morning 
Chronicle, who occasionally gets ten- 
der still on his hobby, and some 
smart young writer of the Globe, 
who still at times prates of a noble 
people starving amid the plenty 
which they reap. Yet, somehow or 
other, the nation appears to think, 
that perhaps ruining the farmers is 
not the best possible means of en- 
riching the labourer; and that a 
system like the present, which in 
times of scarcity admits foreign corn 
at a nominal duty, may be better 
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than that which applies sternly the 
same unchanging scale to every vi- 
cissitude of a proverbially changing 
climate. What then remains to the 
rump of the Whig party? It is 
evident that the queen will not be 
bored by the company of Sir Robert 
or the Duke, and people begin to grow 
tired of eternal discussions on the 
corn-laws, which they cannot under- 
stand. What remains then to the 
Whigs? Ireland—unhappy Ireland. 
On its fertile plains, in its rich and 
verdant valleys, must be fought the 
battle of the powerful parties now 
arrayed against each other. Like 
the Netherlands, whatever nations 
are at war, it offers always a ready 
battle-field. There, and there only, 
must the strife be now maintained 
between the Radical subverters of our 
time-honoured constitution, united to 
the defeated forces of Whiggery, and 
the still fearless and powerful band of 
loyal hearts and trusty hands, who 
have been, and ever are, ready to resist 
the buccaneers, who would fain wrench 
from the crown on which they fawn 
its brightest jewels; or, to accom- 
plish their own selfish objects, trail 
it through the mire. The question, 
then, which we mean to consider, is 
simply, Whether Ireland does consti- 
tute a real difficulty to Sir Robert 
Peel ? 

As every prime minister must be 
somewhat in the condition of a gene- 
ral at the head of an army in a 
country where many of the inhabi- 
tants are his enemies—his army con- 
sisting of those who vote and shout 
for him, on the one hand, and those 
who, in the capacity of his com- 
missioned officers, with deeper heads, 
direct, by their writings or their elo- 
quence, the voters and shouters ; 
since such may not be considered an 
unapt comparison, it becomes mani- 
fest, that to the minister, as well as 
the general, there can be but two 
species of danger which either of 
them need dread, namely, that which 
has its origin with the foe outside 
his camp, and the more subtle, less 
evident, and generally more perilous 
danger, which arises too frequently 
in the centre of the lines of defence 
which he may have drawn around 
him. If, then, the present govern- 
ment be overthrown, it must be from 
either of these two causes,— inability 
to resist successfully assaults from 
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without, or control the unruly spi- 
rits within. What the lawyers also 
call “an act of God”—such as death, 
&c. &e., we do not intend to embrace 
in our argument, since it is just as 
probable that an earthquake might 
swallow up London and the ministry 
in the time of a Melbourne as that 
ofa Peel. It is clear, likewise, that 
a government might be overthrown 
by either of the above causes, whe- 
ther arising in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, or abroad. In England, 
however, the vast majority of the 
people are at present, and for years 
to come seem likely to be, perfectly 
content with the man whom they 
have themselves called to the high- 
est station permitted to a subject 
to fill in this realm. As for Scot- 
land, we shall argue the proba- 
bilities or improbabilities of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel finding any very danger- 
ous opposition there, when any one 
shall be kind enough to point out to 
us some occasion on which the “ can- 
nie” caution of our brethren north 
of the Tweed ever permitted them 
to break through their wise and 
plain rule of supporting the existing 
government ior the time being, 
whatever might be its principles. 
“ Tell me the prime minister, and ] 
shall tell you my principles,” seems 
to be the first question, that but for 
his natural discretion, would rise to 
Sawney’s lips. The fact is, that 
the Scotch find themselves growing 
richer and more comfortable every 
day ; and believing, very properly, 
that increased prosperity is attribut- 
able to increased industry, and more 
extended facilities of commercial in- 
tercourse, polities have become to 
them a secondary consideration ; and 
as they are too sensible to imagine 
themselves the victims of an iron 
despotism, whilst living beneath the 
shadow of the English constitution, 
they are contented to be tolerably 
happy, whilst there is nothing to 
annoy them ; and even that is no in- 
considerable merit in this world. 
Again: Is it from abroad that the 
cloud is to appear which, from “ the 
bigness of a man’s hand,” is gradually 
to spread itself over the political ho- 
rizon, and emit those lightnings 
which are to hur! from his lofty sta- 
tion the man who at present guides 
the vessel of the state? ‘The storm 
which the Whigs had raised in Ame- 
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rica has all but subsided; and a man 
who would talk now about either 
M‘Leod or Grogan would find him- 
self in any decent club considered 
somewhat of a bore. Our Indian 
affairs are more than usually pros- 
perous, and the nomination of Lord 
Ellenborough to the situation of 
governor-general of that immense 
empire has certainly not diminished 
the general confidence, that English 
interests shall not be neglected, and 
that firmness tempered with cle- 
mency and strict impartiality, as 
well as thorough knowledge of the 
country, shall be found amongst the 
many excellent qualifications of that 
nobleman for his exalted post. In 
Turkey and the Levant, the stormy 
pacification of Lord Palmerston 1s 
nearly over; whilst even in Spain, 
Espartero has recently exhibited 
more decision and capability than 
any one had formerly supposed him 
to possess, and has in a great measure 
consolidated and strengthened his 


power, with some prospect at least of 


rendering it as durable as can rea- 
sonably be expected in any Spanish 
government. France, to be sure, 
may blow up altogether some fine 
day; but we have, notwithstanding 
the gathering of armed masses on the 
Spanish frontier, a well-earned con- 
fidence in Louis Philippe and his 
able minister, Guizot ; and if some 
infernal machine carries them both 
off, we cannot see that Sir Robert 
Peel would then have more to an- 
swer for than Lord Melbourne in a 
similar case. As for China, the 
Whigs had certainly done all they 
could to ruin our prospects there, by 
bestowing the high-salaried situa- 
tions which the position of affairs 
entitled them to create on men 
whose sole recommendation was their 
connexion with the Whig first lord 
of the Admiralty, and who, having 
found a puddle in a storm, contrived 
to let in the waters of the ocean from 
without, till they raised a tempest 
which they could not lay. One of 
the Elliots acknowledged his incapa- 
city in the form of a disease of the 
heart, and returned quietly home. 
The other continued to plenipoten- 
tiarise till he actually forced his go- 
vernment to dismiss him in disgrace ; 
and but for the gallantry of our 
army and navy, the judicious ar- 
rangements of Sir Gordon Bremer, 
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at the beginning of the present and 
the end of last year; and the military 
talents, more lately, of Sir Hugh 
Gough, and the known decided 
character of our present pleni- 
potentiary, Sir Henry Pottinger, 
matters would haye become much 
more serious than they now appear 
to be. We have our own opinions 
concerning Chinese affairs, but shall 
content ourselves with observing at 
present, that the hopes of our final 
success in that quarter of the globe 
are now more generally diffused 
than they have ever been since the 
commencement of the opium dis- 
putes; and we are therefore entitled 
to consider, that it is not from thence 
Sir Robert looks for the danger 
sufficient to peril his tenure of office. 
What remains then? Ireland; and 
to Ireland we shall proceed, for the 
purpose of considering the difficulties 
which threaten the stability of the 
present ministry, either from the 
avowed hostility of open enemies, or 
the insubordination that prevails in 
their own camp. 

We candidly confess, that unless 
our reader be very indulgent, he 
had better proceed no further. If 
not a politician by taste or necessity, 
our operations can have no interest 
for him; and even though he be a 
dabbler in those troubled waters, how 
can we hope to claim his earnest 
attention to our pages, with such 
a subject as Ireland to deter him 
from their perusal? We wonder 
not at the apathy with which many 
at this side of the water begin gradu- 
ally to regard the affairs of Ireland. 
An Englishman naturally wonders 
whether matters are ever to be ar- 
ranged in that singular part of the 
earth. Conciliation appears but to ex- 
asperate the inhabitants ; and having 
done what he thought right to do 
for them—placed them on the footing 
of an English county — John Bull 
has at last begun to grow tired of a 
seemingly endless pantomime, of 
which the first two or three acts 
possessed some interest, being full of 


jumpings hither and thither, a sprink- 


ling of murders and great bustle ; 
but which being prolonged beyond 
all patience, has at length begun, in 
the eyes of honest John, to degener- 
ate into a very considerable bore. 
How, then, can we ask our readers 
to sit down to a critique on a per 
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formance during the actual represen- 
tation of which they have already 
found in themselves incipient symp- 
toms of ennui? Yet even still, 
in Ireland Sir Robert Pecl declares 
the battle must be fought, 
review of the scene of action and 
the forces of the belligerent parties 
must command, though it may not 
invite, an interest. 

First, then, who are the declared 
enemies of the present administra- 
tion? There is Lord John Russell, 
the last shred of a once goodly gar- 
ment —the head of a scattered party 
—onee the élite and the best of the 
land ; but whose principles, as avowed 
in 1688, have become now by altered 
circumstances the creed of the Con- 
servatives ; which is, after all, nothing 
but a new name for the old Whigs. 
There is hardly a principle or a theory 


laid down by the great Burke to 
which Sir Robert Peel or Lord 
Stanley would not at this moment 


subscribe. But as the cycle of events 
revolved, the Whigs either mounted 
to Conservatism, or sunk into Radi- 
calism; or else clinging to a name, 
whilst they abandoned the principles 
of which it had formerly been the 
index, alternately truckled to the 
agitator, who used them whilst he 
abused them ; or with liberty on their 
lips, and their deputy in Ireland en- 
forcing the precept by a pompous 
promenade, that bestowed impunity 
and pardon on incarcerated ruttians, 
sought to inflict a despotic statute on 
our West Indian colonies, whilst they 
fomented rebellion in our Canadian 
settlements; or exclaiming against 
the hardship of a “ scorpion”-bill 
that would have given a vote in 
Ireland to none but those who, by 
even the Whig Reform - bill were 
legally entitled to one, could yet push 
the monarchical principles of our 
constitution to the extreme verge of a 
despotism from which even Charles I. 
shrank in the case of Stratford, by 
making for a long period the falsely 
represented inclination of the crown 
supreme over the declared wishes of 
the other two branches of the legis- 
lature. Of that party there still re- 
mains a few, of which Lord John is 
the ostensible leader. To these in 
this country are united such of the 
Scotch representatives, as having been 
elected during the reign of the late 
ministry, are ashamed as yet to change 
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their political creed ; also the English 
Radicals, a far more honest party, 
together with all the vertebre of 
Dan’s many- jointed tail. These latter 
being well drilled, even to the proper 
moment for crying “ Hear, hear !” 
and all pulling together and strongly, 
were able in the last House of Com- 
mons, and for some years previously, 
to turn the scale into which their mas- 
ter might fling them. With this par- 
ty, amounting to about sixty steady- 
going, thorough veterans, the Whigs, 
as represented first by Lord Grey 
and then by Lord John Russell, were 
enabled to retain the reins of power, 
with short intermission, from 1830 
to the present year. Since the last 
election, however, a great change has 
come over the dreams of the Whig 
party ; and this necessarily leads us 
to analyse the present constitution of 
the House of Commons preliminary 
to any deduction we may have to 
make as to the probable issue of ¢ 
contest between Sir Robert Peel, sup- 
ported as he xow is, and the united 
forces of his avowed enemies both in 
Kngland and Ireland. 

Those hostile to Sir Robert in the 
last parliament, or who refused to 
repose confidence in any adminis- 
tration conducted by him, counted 
amongst them a band of seventy Lrish 
members, of whom more than fifty 
were but the echoes of O’Connell’s 
voice, and the shacows of his every 
motion. No dozen of our proud and 
wealthy aristocracy ever wielded such 
a power by means of their pocket 
boroughs, as was headed and con- 
ducted by one man in the last House 
of Commons. On him, and on him 
alone, depended the fate of the late 
ministry. We by no means belong to 
that sect who exclaim with virulence 
against the honesty or the propriety 
ot any body of men intrusting them- 
selves to the supreme will of an 
individual like O'Connell. Every 
one under this constitution has a 
perfect right to choose whom he 
pleases for his leader, and to pay him 
also, should he wish, a share of the 
wretched and hard-earned pittance 
that some would perhaps be callous 
enough to devote to the support of 
their wives and families. These are 
not matters for us to discuss. Every 
man knows his own business best, 
and has generally a right to do what 
no law forbids.’ Without entering, 
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therefore, at present into the po- 
licy of such immense numbers in- 
trusting their political destinies 
wholly to one man, whom they 
have made their agent and represen- 
tative here, we feel bound to ac- 
knowledge that the power of millions 
was literally wielded by that indi- 
vidual. We go farther, and allow 
that such power, backed by real 
grievances, was enormous ; and if not 
sufficient to overthrow, yet adequate 
to perplex even the most firm and 
cemented cabinet, supported by the 
electors and people of England. 
When, however, an object, which 
united by its popularity and necessity 
even millions to obtain it, has at last 
been gained, those who never origin- 
ally looked beyond it rest satisfied 
with that which formerly bounded 
their ambition, and are content to 
leave the arena of politics in posses- 
sion of those who have been led to 
believe there is some part of the 
pantomime—and, of course, the most 
amusing—still to be performed. ‘The 
great bond of union, however, 
amongst an assailing party is de- 
stroyed, when their victory is gained ; 
like the old Highland armies that 
used to assemble for a foray into the 
low and fertile country of their 
neighbours, whom, as soon as the 
plunder, the hopes of which had 
led them to take arms was gained, 
neither threats nor entreaties on the 
part of the leaders could prevent 
from disbanding. And thus it has 
been, and will be even more fully 
proved to be the case with that 
numerous and half-clad soldiery, 
whom the agitator has so long 
commanded. Call it victory, cali 
it concession, what matters it? It 
is but a name; yet all must at 
least confess that the objects for 
which they had assembled have been 
obtained. They have one by one 
obtained the abolition of the penal 
laws—next the elective franchise — 
then the right of being clected—next 


reform — alteration and extension of 


their representation — poor-laws — 
whilst, to crown all, the municipal 
privileges of their opponents have 
been made over to them, and they 
have the satisfaction of beholding 
their general arrayed in the civic 
garments of the chief magistrate, 
lolling in a gilded coach, gaining ad- 
mission for his tailor to the leyée, 
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and pocketing the salary so long 
received by ‘Tory hands and buried 
in Tory cotfers. In a word, the great 
excitement is over, for the booty has 
been got ; or rather all the booty and 
advantage reasonably to be expected 
from mere political changes. We 
need not therefore be surprised to 
find, that at the last election in Ire- 
land thirteen of the thick-and-thin 
supporters of the hitherto successful 
general were defeated, and but one 
of the Conservative candidates. ‘The 
peasant who had braved his landlord 
at the bidding of his priest, and yet 
found that he had to pay the same 
rent still, began to think, no doubt, 
that he had in all conscience done 
enough. He saw his captain in the 
receipt of many thousands a-year of 
“int ;” and about to become that 
finest of fine things, a lord-mayor. 
In vain the latter shook from his 
shoulders the load of years, and de- 
scended from the hills of Derrynane 
on a tour of agitation through the 
several provinces of Ireland. Paddy 
shouted, to be sure, for shouting is 
a cheap compliment; but when it 
came to the actual voting, thirteen 
of the general’s aides-de-camp were 
defeated at the poll-booths. In vain 
did he run from town to town, and 
county to county, with a wonderful 
effort at ubiquity ; in vain did they 
hear from him that Sir Robert Peel 
detested them, that Lord Stanley was 
a scorpion; and in vain did their 
priests excommunicate, and threaten 
to refuse them masses when dead ; 
the lever of emancipation, reform, 
poor-laws, and close corporations, 
had been removed; no sufficiently 
exciting probe had been discovered 
in their place; there was no great 
raw to tickle, that they might take 
the last trot out of them ; and though 
from habit and old prejudices great 
exertions were made, the result was 
the loss of twelve seats to the Whig 
and Radical party in Ireland. And 
when old prejudices under a just and 
fair government shall have had time 
to die away, and men learn to extend 
to one another the hand of good 
fellowship, and to wonder why they 
fought before, we shall find even 
O'Connell urging in vain those whom 
he had formerly drilled, to rush to 
the capture of some other position, 
the storming of which may raise him 
from the Right Lon. the Lord Mayor, 
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to be the Protector of an Irish Com- 
monwealth. Words, “ que timido 
cuique possent addere mentem,” 
shall then be used, but used in vain. 
Pat will by that time have learned 
to take care of himself, in preference 
to attending to the selfish dictates of 
an old man’s morbid ambition, and 
to know without entering the uni- 
versity,— 

“ Tratus Graiis quantum nocuisset Achil- 

les.” 


Deeply convinced of these truths, 
we feel confident that if Sir Robert 
Peel's government last but for four 
years longer, and if nothing of a 
more dangerous character than Irish 
agitation trading on imaginary griev- 
ances occur to disturb it, at the end 
of that period, brief as it is, twelve 
more votes in Ireland will be lost to 
the O'Connell party. 

It is clear, therefore, that Sir Ro- 
bert’s prospects are infinitely better 
now than if he had succeeded in 
thwarting the bedchamber intrigue, 
which formerly drove him from office 
in 1839. Since then all the efforts 
of the great agitator to keep his 
party together have been failing 
gradually from the want of some tie 
to bind them in close union—some ob- 
ject which they may agree in deeming 
essential to be obtained. So much 
for the votes which the Irish party 
are able to bring against him in the 
House of Commons ; as for the Eng- 
lish Whig party, what can Sir Ro- 
bert fear from them? Considerably 
more than three hundred independ- 
ent English members have deter- 
mined to give him a fair trial. His 
only difficulty in England arises from 
the general distress of the lower or- 
ders in that country,—a distress 
which he is as little likely to neglect 
as the more wordy, but less liberal 
Liberals, who have preceded him. 
As we must confine ourselves at pre- 
sent chiefly to Irish subjects, we can- 
not at present trench on a topic which 
might lead us to the corn-laws, and 
thence God knows whither. We be- 
lieve that so little difference, except 
on that subject, exists between the 
Whig and Conservative party, that 
ere long the existence of the former 
will be totally forgotten, and its old 
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adherents either numbered with the 
Radicals in a vain effort to popularise 
their measures, or be forced to ac- 
knowledge themselves Conservatives. 
Thus secure of an immense majority 
in the lower house,* how stands he 
in the upper? On the only import- 
ant division which has yet taken place 
there since the summoning of the 
new parliament, namely, that on the 
address, the ministers managed alto- 
gether to muster the support of 101 
peers; of whom 62 owed their peer- 
ages to them, having been created 
since 1830, and 20 held places in the 
government,—leaving them but 19 
independent supporters amongst the 
nobles of England. It is seldom that 
a peer can long continue a Radical. 
When in the upper house he soon, 
especially if a new creation, and a 
“ nitchforked” lord, ceases to prate of 
“his order.” Ribands, and the glit- 
tering stars of decorated knighthood, 
begin to have a charm in his eyes ; 
and he generally learns at last to sup- 
port the government, if likely to be 
permanent, in whose gift they are. 
What a woeful falling off, then, will 
there be amongst the 72 W hig crea- 
ted peers before many months have 
elapsed ! 

Thus supported by more powerful 
majorities, if they be but steady, than 
any prime minister for a great num- 
ber of years, we firmly believe that, 
if Sir Robert fall, it will not be owing 
to his Irish difficulties. Bat any party 
may become thinned either by inter- 
nal disunion, or by proselytes gained 
over to the opposing faction, either 
through change of circumstance, the 
violence of revolution, or some proxi- 
mate danger attaching to adherence 
to old opinions. It is from Ireland 
that such proximate danger is chiefly 
supposed to threaten ; and there are 
many who think that Sir Robert 
would have to give way to Lord John 
were his measures likely to lead to 
all the horrors of an Irish rebellion. 
Many of those who would follow him 
even to the verge of such a precipice, 
are supposed likely to desert when 
circumstances had forced him there. 
Such may be the case; and were 
such an “ untoward event” to be 
caused by the adoption of rash and 
precipitate measures, perhaps such 


* We do not mention the Scotch sasstiies particularly, because we are sure 


they will soon discover their best interests. 
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ought to be the case. Let us now 
consider the reality of these phan- 
tasmagoria—these spectral horrors 
that pass before the magic lantern, 
which the Whig and Radical writers 
delight in ever holding, with a pue- 
rile triumph in their childish toy, to 
the astonished gaze of the gaping 
crowd, which the squeak of their 
penny trumpet may entice to loiter 
round their show. 

To one and all, then, of these 
gloomy apparitions we say, “ Nullum 
numen habes, sé sit prudentia.” ‘The 
only danger we could apprehend 
trom Ireland would be acts of law- 
less violence perpetrated against the 
lives or properties of our loyal 
fellow-subjects there, risk of se- 
paration from this kingdom — or 
that unsatisfactory state of con- 
tinued restlessness, which hopes 
deferred, wrongs inflicted, or rights 
withheld, might excite and continue 
to the serious detriment of the ad- 
vancing prosperity and best interests 
of the island. 

Now we boldly aver that, unless 
Sir Robert Peel permit Ireland to be 
governed either on the principles of 
a bigot—we care not of what sect — 
unless he withhold from the power- 
ful Roman Catholic party in that 
country some rights, or leave some 
glaring wrong unredressed—in a 
word, unless there arise some very 
powerful reason why that party 
should unite to defend their liberties 
and their hearths, it is next to a 
moral impossibility that, when un- 
provoked, or unexcited to that degree 
which renders men desperate, and, 
when roused, terrible, they should 
ever seriously combine in force suffi- 
cient to threaten any real danger to 
a government so strong and well 
consolidated as our analysis of the 
House of Commons shews Sir R. Peel’s 
to be. We say deliberately so strong 
a government, or at least apparently 
so strong, as the present. For we 
admit that, when a ministry is sup- 
posed not to possess any very great 
internal strength, the weakness of 
the fortress may instigate even the 
most opposite elements to combine 
for an assault, that they may share 
amongst them on its capture the 
places, patronage, and salaries, which 
it is supposed to contain within. But 
where, we ask, are the elements of 
such a union in Ireland? They 
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could only arise from acts of op- 
pression or injustice inflicted on that 
country, or on some class of its in- 
habitants sufficiently strong to ren- 
der their justly excited resentment 
dangerous. But where are these acts 
of oppression? Where is the jus- 
tice withheld—the wrong inflicted ? 
What prospect is there that Sir Ro- 
bert Peel will ever attempt to trample 
on the liberties, or insult any class of 
his fellow-subjects? Whatever may 
have been once his opinions, or those 
of the Duke, on Irish politics, the 
school to which they then belonged 
has ceased to exist—the laws which 
they then thought themselves en- 
titled to defend are no longer the 
laws of the realm ; and it is nothing 
but the mere raving of madness to 
suppose that a man of the zon honour 
of the Duke, and the known common 
sense of Sir Robert Peel, would wish 
to govern in contradiction to the spi- 
rit of that reform which, having once 
opposed when a theoretical proposi- 
tion, they must now obey as esta- 
blished law. Without the existence, 
therefore, of some real injury, or in- 
sult to redress—not such as, when 
seen through the haze of rhetoric 
and falsehood of the arch agitator, 
are made to loom dark and por- 
tentous on the eyes of an ignorant 
and priest-ridden audience, like the 
dragon which he who gazing through 
the telescope of the astronomer fan- 
cied he saw about to fly off with the 
sun, when it was but a midge all the 
time that had alighted on the glass 
—without the existence, we say, of 
some real grievance, we can fancy no 
permanent irritation against a go- 
vernment which should impartially 
and firmly administer the laws of the 
land, and deal out even-handed jus- 
tice to all, in accordance with the 
true spirit of our constitution. 

And what, we ask, are these grind- 
ing acts of despotism under which our 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects in 
Ireland are represented as writhing 
in all the agonies of torturing slavery ? 
What is the justice withheld from 
Ireland? We have read many and 
many a speech of the chief civic ma- 
gistrate of Dublin; but of late find 
that even he could see no peg where- 
on to hang his advertisements for 
“ rent,” save the cry of repeal, the 
hardship of paying the tithe rent 
charge, and the inadequate repre- 
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Seritation, as lie alleges, of Ireland. 
Let us consider whether any of these 
misealled grievances are really likely 
to ereate a very formidable opposi- 


tion to a sound, impartial system of 


administration. 

First comes repeal. We do not 
intend by any means, when ushering 
in our observations with this ominous 
word, to fatigue ourselves or our 
readers by a long dissertation on the 
probable disadvantage attending such 
a measure, if it were possible to ob- 
tain it. There is one very excellent 
reason for our not making it the 
subject of any lengthened discussion, 
namely, its utter impossibility. Re- 
peal must die with O'Connell. If, 
during the close of his life, he 
manages to earn a subsistence for 
himself and his family by means 
of it, it would be unfair to grudge 
him the benefit of the clamours 
which he has contrived to raise. 
The government have only to take 
care that it lead to no worse re- 
sult than filling the begging - box. 
The contents of that box are more 
freely spent, we believe, than they 
are bestowed ; but to take the privi- 
lege of crying for repeal from O'Con- 
nell would be to send him to the 
poor-house, and cause the foreclosure 
of the mortgaged lands of Derrynane. 
We trust, therefore, that the govern- 
ment will not be so cruel ; and will 
remember, also, that in so doing they 
would deprive the country at large 
“of argument for a week, laughter 
for a month, and a good jest for 
ever. 

When O'Connell can prove that a 
repeal of the union would either in- 
crease the trade of Ireland, add to 
her security, or benefit any one but 
a few Dublin shopkeepers, then we 
may expect to see him joined by 
some of the Roman Catholic gentry, 
and some of the respectability of the 
country, who lent a dignity and a 
grace to the cause of emancipation ; 
but whilst it can be proved to be no- 
thing else than the visionary dream 
of a man grown selfish in the ways 
of ambition, who wishes for repeal 
as the means of separation from this 
country, that he may surround him- 
self with the state and power of a 
leader of some Utopian republic, 
sharing the estates of the Protestants 
amongst the offscourings of the Corn 
Exchange, need we wonder that the 
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respectable portion ofthe community 
keep aloof from his rebellious projects. 
We remember well the splendid anti- 
repeal meeting which the Duke of 
Leinster —the steadiest and most re- 
spectable supporter of all the de- 
mands of his Roman Catholic coun- 
trymen, that possessed even a show of 
reason or policy —summoned in the 
troubled time of 1830. It was re- 
markable, not so much for the readi- 
ness with which the Roman Catholic 
and Liberal Protestant gentry avow- 
ed their abhorrence of rebellion, as 
for the celebrated declaration made 
by the Catholic priesthood, when in- 
vited to attend, that they could not 
consistently do so, as it was a purely 
political meeting ; and they did not 
feel themselves justified in interfering 
with mere political discussions. What 
would John Tuam say at the present 
day of a priest who refused to curse 
from the altar the hapless wretch 
who alleged his poverty as an excuse 
for withholding his last potato from 
the begging-box, or his obligations 
to his landlord as a reason for not 
giving his vote to a repeal candidate ? 
But why dwell on the subject? It 
is quite clear that although ten years 
have elapsed since then—ten years 
spent in unceasing agitation — the 
converts to repeal have been neither 
numerous. “espectablc, nor influential, 
What need of mentioning the stern 
determination of England to with- 
hold her assent? Why look to the 
acres of ¢cannon at Woolwich —the 
mighty powers of steam — of the 
prodigious arsenals at Portsmouth 
and Plymouth? Why insist on the 
spirit, gallantry, high blood, and 
wealth of the. Irish Protestants? 
Till the repeal party become more 
powerful, our only advice to Lord 
De Grey is to see that the new police 
are well armed with eabbage-stalks, 
and, our word for it, they will give a 
good account of the Repeaters. 
Moreover, nothing which is pal- 
pably absurd, if it touches the pocket, 
can ever make much way with any 
class of men previous to the extrac- 
tion of their brains. Yet none but a 
person wilfully a fool for the sake of 
ulterior objects would maintain that 
repeal is necessary, because at pre- 
sent Ireland is treated as a conquered 
and insulted province, when the sta- 
tate-book contains not one privilege 
conferred on Middlesex which is not 
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equally bestowed on Connaught 
Falsehood, however, has been in- 
voked to aid rebellious cause. Each 
week it is proclaimed that the trade 
of Ireland has been ruined by her 
union with England. As Fraser's 
Magazine i omy to be cheaper 
than M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dic- 
tionary, and as we know that the 
Roman Catholic peasantry of Ireland, 
since the institution of the National 
Schools, make Fraser's Magazine, 
more especially our articles, their 
particular study, we hereby beg 
leave to inform them that in the 
year 1801, just after the abominable 
union, the total exports of Ireland to 
all parts of the world amounted only 
in value to 3,352,000/., whilst in 1831 
they amounted to 8,404,000/. and up- 
wards. 

It may be said, however, that Ire- 
land has foreign connexion, foreign 
trade, and other markets far more 
advantageous and productive than 
those supplied to her by Great Bri- 
tain. The very reverse happens to 
be the case. Out of upwards of 
8,404,000/., to which her total ex- 
ports amounted in 1831, her exports 
to all parts of the world, except 
Great Britain, did not exceed’ in 
value 426,076/. Thus her trade with 
Great Britain was nearly fourteen 
times greater than her trade with all 
the world beside. The Hibernicism, 
however, comes naturally from the 
Repealers, when they argue that the 
markets of England being the best, 
and offering the surest returns for 
the disposal of [reland’s agricultural 
produce, it would be advisable to se- 
parate as soon as possible from that 
country with whom their interests, 
pecuniary and national, are most 
closely connected. 

Our readers wonder, perhaps, at 
our arguing so seriously a question, 
which has no sincere converts but 
penniless paupers, landless priests, 
and trading agitators, with a sprink- 
ling of Dublin shopkeepers. The 
latter are the most monied of all the 
converts; for there are some plau- 
sible reasons which they might urge. 
Yet even they would be woefully dis- 
appointed. What but a universal 
rene in Ireland could ensue 
were the union between the two 
countries broken off for a week, or 
their intercourse interrupted for the 
same space? There is one topic on 
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which all parties, even those former- 
ly the most irreconcilable, would 
cordially agree within a year after 
such a measure was passed, namely, 
a Repeal of the Repeal of the Union. 

We come now to the second griev- 
ance, which O'Connell boasts of ; for 
the discovery of injuries and wrongs 
to Ireland being his profession, we 
always consider each speech of his, 
that trumpets either a new wrong or 
an old one in a new form, as so much 
vain-boasting of his professional tact. 
The tithe rent-charge, then, is the 
second terrible and degrading afflic- 
tion under which poor Ireland suffers. 
In the first place the, Roman Catholic, 
who contributes to the state religion, 
suffers no greater hardship than any 
other man who dissents from it ; and 
without going so far as to say that 
there is more actual profanity in 
meddling with property formerly be- 
stowed on the Church than property 
granted to a corporation for mere se- 
cular purposes, we decidedly think 
that it would be positive wickedness 
in any minister to lend himself to the 
weakening of that Church which he 
considers founded on the rock of the 
true faith, by sapping the temporal 
bulwarks with which the infirmities 
and necessities of man have rendered 
it indispensable to prop even the 
fabric of Religion. No one can lay 
this charge at Sir Robert Peel’s door, 
for none could have made a more 
gallant or a more able fight than he 
did for the Church in 1835 on the 
appropriation clause. Power, place, 
every thing he abandoned for the 
principle which his conscience com- 
pelled him to support. Yet there 
was one recommendation possessed 
by the settlement come to in 1838— 
its avowed finality. The odium at- 
tached to the tithe impost was more 
against the mode in which it was 
levied than the amount of the tax 
itself. In future, the landlord was 
the person responsible to the tithe- 
owner, who was mulcted in 25 per 
cent for the additional security thus 
afforded to the payment of his pro- 

arty, and the landlord added it to 

is rent. It is clear, therefore, that 
if the landlord can now receive a 
certain sum as rent from his tenant, 
which sum includes the tithe charges, 
we are simple enough to suppose 
that, were the latter abolished, the 
position of the tenant would remain 
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exactly the same, as he would still 
have to pay the old amount of rent, 
whilst the landlord would put in his 
pocket the sum he was formerly 
compelled to reserve for the rector 
or vicar. We, therefore, differ most 
totally from Lord Alvanley, who in 
his well-written, and we feel con- 
vinced, well-meant pamphlet on 
“ The State of Ireland,’ asserts that, 
— Though the most obnoxious fea- 
tures of the impost have been re- 
moved, yet it still exists in the sha 

of rent, and as such is paid by the 
tenant of that religion, who having 
also to pay his own priest, still la- 
bours under a real and onerous 
grievance.” We really cannot see the 
logic by which his lordship arrives 
at such an extraordinary conclusion, 
until he proves to us that the land- 
owner would diminish his rent to the 
tenant by the exact amount of the 
tithe-charge, supposing the clergy of 
the Established Church to resign 
their claim to the latter. “ Now if 
he was relieved of the latter burden,” 
continues his lordship, “ he would be 
placed in the same position as the 
Protestant tenantry, and his present 
substantial cause of complaint would 
be entirely done away.” We repeat 
that he has no “substantial cause” 
whatever for complaint, for he knows 
well that he cannot get the land for 
less rent; and it matters nothing to 
him, whether the landowner gives a 
portion of that money which the 
tenant must pay, even though no 
Protestant Church existed, to a cler- 
gyman or to a wine-merchant. In 
the same way, the Protestant tenant 
must pay up his amount of rent, 
which is the proportion of the mar- 
ketable annual value of the land for 
which it lets; and this he should 
have to do whilst the laws of self- 
interest, of barter, and exchange con- 
tinue what they are, although no 
such thing as a state religion ever 
existed. The only difference between 
him and the Roman Catholic tenant 
amounts to this,—that although no 
act of parliament can diminish the 
rent either has to pay, he is unfortu- 
nately an adherent of a religion 
which is not supported out of his 
rent, and which he is consequently 
obliged to maintain from other 
sources; whilst one thing is quite 
clear, that merely to make the land- 
owner a present of that portion of 
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the rent now devoted to the main- 
tenance of the state church would 
not improve the condition of the te- 
nant. To effect that, and to place 
him in the position of the Protest- 
ant tenant now, the money at pre- 
sent devoted to the support of the 
state religion should be diverted 
from that object and paid to the 
Roman Catholic priest. Then, but 
not till then, would the Roman 
Catholic tenant occupy the present 
position of the Protestant. It is ob- 
vious, that although a Roman Ca- 
tholic might be anxious for such a 
measure, it is one never put forward 
even in the most unguarded mo- 
ments of that party, and one which 
would be totally subversive of the 
fundamental principles of our con- 
stitution, and never can be contem- 
a till a successful insurrection 
1as separated Ireland from England. 
Lord Alvanley being one of the last 
men who would dream of such a 
thing, we confess ourselves very 
much surprised at his falling into a 
fallacy which is so clear that we 
would not have paused to refute it 
were it not that it is one of the fa- 
vourite topics of the Agitator, and 
one which can be represented some- 
times with sufficient plausibility to 
conceal its weakness. 

So much for the great tithe rent- 
charge grievance — that powerful 
lever which is to subvert the go- 
vernment ; and yet is no better than 
a straw, though perhaps in the hands 
of one who thinks himself a giant. 
It is, indeed, a “ mayor's nest.” 

The next and last alleged parti- 
cular hardship of Ireland on which 
we shall dwell, is O’Connell’s oft- 
reiterated complaint of that coun- 
try’s being inadequately represented 
in parliament, in reference to her 
population. Ireland has upwards of 
eight millions of inhabitants, repre- 
sented by 105 members in the House 
of Commons. England and Wales 
have nearly sixteen millions, repre- 
sented by 500 members. The popu- 
lation, therefore, of the latter would 
merely entitle her to something more 
than 200 members. What right, 
then, O'Connell exclaims, has she 
to 295 members more than Ireland 
in the ratio of her population? We 
reply at once, first, that Ireland is 
not at present, and probably not 
during the life of 2 man wielding 
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O'Connell's power, with his selfish 
and ambitious heart, fit to be trusted 
with more representatives. We al- 
lege that it would be dangerous to 
the constitution of the United King- 
dom. Our second reason is less dog- 
matical, being simply that property 
has just as much claim to be repre- 
sented as population. The annual 
agricultural produce of Ireland has 
been valued at 55,000,000. ; that of 
England and Wales at 132,000,000. 
Vast as this difference is, it bears no 
proportion whatever to that existing 
between the fixed capital of England 
and that of Lreland; whilst the im- 
mense extension of the commercial in- 
terests, and of the capital vested there- 
in in England, will be perhaps best 
exemplified by reminding our readers 
that the total value of all the exports 
of Ireland to every part of the world 
falls short of 9,000,000/., whilst the 
value of English exports in one ar- 
ticle alone, cottons, amounted last 
year to upwards of the enormous 
sum of 24,000,000/. We cannot, 
therefore, agree with Mr. O'Connell 
in supposing that England and Wales 
have more than their due share of 
representatives, if the difference be- 
tween the wealth of those two coun- 
tries and that of Ireland be taken 
into account; and we never would 
support any government which did 
not make property a leading requisite 
in any system of popular represent- 
ation. We therefore leave it to any 
moderate person to decide how far 
Mr. O'Connell's oft-repeated charges 
against England, of engrossing the 
lion’s share in the representation of 
the United Kingdom, are borne out 
by justice or reason. In fact, this 
third great degradation and grievance 
appears very like another “ mayor’s 
nest.” 

It is evident, then, that the Con- 
servatives have no longer to reproach 
themselves with treating Ireland in 
any manner more degrading to that 
country, than the manner in which 
Yorkshire or any other English shire 
is treated. To assert the contrary 
would be almost a puerility in the 
mouth of any other man than O’Con- 
nell, But acting, as he is known to do, 
from any thing but childish motives, 
and when used by him to rouse the 
passions of his too-easily deluded 
countrymen, who cannot help re- 

membering that, when they had real 
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grievances to complain of, O'Connell 
was their foremost, ablest, and most 
uniformly successful advocate, and 
who are therefore not unnaturally 
led, as well by recollections of the 
past as by the instructions of their 
priests, to take for granted all that 
the selfish Agitator seeks to impress 
them with, and for a little time longer, 
perhaps, to follow his dictation — 
when thus used, we say, such an 
argument is not wholly unattended 
with danger. Yet we believe that even 
a moderately strong ministry, if an 
impartial and fair one, might govern 
Ireland at this moment with ease ; and 
consequently think that little more 
is necessary, as far as hostility from 
open enemies in Ireland need ‘be ap- 
prehended, than to watch the Agi- 
tator, and take care that he does not 
push his blustering bravadoes further 
than is absolutely necessary to enable 
him to earn his daily bread. 

We trust that we have now fully 
proved that Ireland has no peculiar 
grievances, even according to O’Con- 
nell’s own shewing. We would be 
the first to advocate their abolition 
and redress, were we convinced of 
their existence. We now draw our 
conclusion from the premises which 
we have been labouring to establish, 
that neither Ireland nor any other 
country can be long goaded by the 
greatest powers of oratory and false- 
hood combined to assume an attitude 
of defiance to a fair government; 
and that Sir Robert Peel, if true to 
himself and the impartial principles 
on which he has professed his inten- 
tion of administering the affairs of 
Ireland, can have nothing to fear 
from avowed hostility in that quarter. 

The best illustration we can give 
of even O'Connell—though griev- 
ance-mongering has been for many a 
year his trade—being at last embar- 
rassed to find a just cause of com- 
plaint, is the following extract from 
a repeal Corn-Exchange speech deli- 
vered by him a few days before the 
“rint” collection, when it was neces- 
sary for him to say something, and 
when he made really a fool of him- 
self, after the following fashion :— 





“ But this subject also he should pass 
over, for one of more painful interest was 
pressing on his consideration. From the 
year 1821, when the first census on a 
systematic plan was taken, until 1831 
when the second was taken by order of 
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government, and on the same system; 
within these ten years, he repeated, the 
population of Ireland had increased in a 
ratio of sixteen per cent,— sixteen per 
cent of new members of the human fa- 
mily had been brought into the world. 
He had been calculating on the result of 
the census of 1841, and had hoped that 
it too would discover an increase on our 
national population of sixteen per cent. 
Had this been true, the population, as 
stated in 1831, would have received an 
additional reinforcement of at least 
1,200,000 souls; so that there would 
now be in Ireland 9,200,000 of inhabit- 


ants. But what was the result? Had 
they increased ten per cent? No. Had 
they increased by five per cent? No. 


Had they increased by three per cent? 
No. (Sensation!) They had augmented 
somewhere in the miserable ratio of two 
and a half per cent. They were8,200,000 ; 
whereas, had they but progressed as of 
old, their numerical strength would be 
9,000,000, and upwards. He would ask 
the aristocracy of England and the 
Orangemen of Ireland,—he would ask 
the race of exterminators, and Brewster, 
whom they had admitted to their coun- 
cils and their confidence, what was the 
cause of this fearful slaughter of human 
beings? 
> 7” - - 

The return shewed that his conjecture 
was true to the man. Ireland bad lost 
50,000 in one year; nay, more by far. 
There was no land in the universe so 
cruelly afflicted as Ireland. Had they 
no comp.ssion, was there no pity in their 
souls, when they looked on this lovely 
island, and saw our people perishing 
prematurely, at the ratio of 50,000 per 
annum? Do no murder—shed no bload— 
was the solemn mandate of Heaven. 
What did the exterminators care for 
that? Oh God! oh God! how can you 
look with an eye of vengeance on the sins 
and rash endeavours of a people trodden 
upon like this?” 


It seems to us, that the above ex- 
quisite morsel comprises most of the 
peculiar qualities of the lord-mayor 
of Dublin's style of oratory ; it is a 
finished specimen from first to last. 
The subject to which he is about to 
allude is a savage and atrocious mur- 
der of an improving and resident 
landlord,—a murder which, though, 
perhaps, not absolutely planned or 
executed by the lord-mayor himself, 
may in a great measure be laid at the 
door of that system of organised agi- 
tation which has called the evil 
passions of a naturally well-disposed 
peasantry into furiousaction through- 
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out the length and breadth of the 
land. It was clear, that he could 
not at once utter his anathema 
against the heinous violators of every 
law human or divine, or at once de- 
nounce in unmeasured and plain 
language the crime which they had 
committed, without leading his imme- 
diate hearers, and through the press 
the deluded masses of his country- 
men, to suppose that there could be 
no possible connexion—no sympathy 
between them and the Agitator ; and 
that whatever measures he was seek- 
ing to carry he sought none which 
contemplated either impunity or re- 
lief to the midnight murderer or 
noonday assassin. An honest man 
would have said so at once, without 
any insidious preparation for that 
necessary declaration of his abhor- 
rence of such a cold-blooded murder 
with which decency would have 
made even a branded felon wind up 
his speech. This, however, would 
have been throwing too much cold 
water on the system of agrarian 
outrage which the Agitator finds so 
conducive to his ulterior purposes. 
He approaches the subject because 
he knows he cannot avoid it; but he 
does so with infinite cunning. He 
looks at the census just concluded ; 
he finds that the population of Ire- 
land had in the ten years between 
1821 and 1831 increased in a ratio of 
sixteen per cent, and only in that of 
three and a half per cent for ten 
years ending in 1841. He imme- 
diately concludes, that, if there was 
not, there ought to have been, a si- 
milar increase in the last decade to 
that of the preceding one; and con- 
sequently he argues, like a true 
Irishman, that the missing twelve 
and a half per cent of persons who 
had never been even born, were bar- 
barously murdered by the Tories,— 
“a fearful slaughter of human be- 
ings” who never had an existence! 
How heart-rending is his appeal to 
the “exterminators?” Fifty thou- 
sand a-year slaughtered! “ Do no 
murder—shed no blood!” Heartless 
Tories, you never cared for that. It 
is not to be supposed that the popu- 
lation of a country has its limits, or 
that it is in some measure determined 
by the quantity of food raised and 
the employment which can be found 
for labour. We had imagined that 
it might just possibly be something 
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like the tide, which, when full in, no 
moderate person could reasonably 
expect to be fuller. But no,—we 
were wrong. Mr. O'Connell had 
resolved that fifty thousand human 
beings per annum should be pro- 
created in Ireland, more than Pat, as 
it turned out, was able, with all his 
energies, to raise. Consequently, not 
having been born, they were mur- 
dered. 

It is wrong to talk in a jesting 
strain of a paragraph so diabolically 
wound up as that which we have 
quoted. ‘There is no mistaking the 
object with which the preceding ab- 
surdities were uttered. Something 
was to be set down against the Tories 
as a balance to the revolting murders 
of the agrarian assassins; and hav- 
ing invented fifty thousand murders 
a-year for that purpose, to counter- 
poise, as he stated, only some fifteen 
or sixteen, the demagogue, in a blas- 
phemous appeal to the Deity, holds 
out the probability of future pardon 
as an incitement to his degraded 
tools to retaliate deeds of violence, 
which had never enjoyed even an 
imaginary existence before O'Connell 
had entered the Corn Exchange. 
“ Oh God! oh God! how can you 
look with an eye of vengeance on 
the sins and rash endeavours of a peo- 
ple trodden upon like this?” "Tis a 
sentence at most times impious ; but, 
introduced as it was, one that spoke 
the ruffian at heart. 

We now ask, whether it is proba- 
ble that in the nineteenth century a 
man who degenerates into such ab- 
surd slaver, when attempting to keep 
alive an agitatiou, the legitimate ob- 
jects of which have long been 
achieved, is likely to succeed in so 
doing so for any length of time? The 
very fact of his being driven to such 
gross and palpable fictions is the 
highest commendation he can give 
to a government who have left him 
no other grievance to dilate on, 
though grievances be his trade, and 
the very source of his livelihood. 
We are not about to dwell on the 
causes of the diminishing increase of 
the population of Ireland; but we 
would ask those who are inclined to 
wonder at it, to look not merely at 
the probability of that population 
being now nearly as numerous as 
Ireland can support, till her waste 
lands be called into cultivation, and 
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her energies more perfectly developed, 
but also at the fact of its having 
been reduced and diminished by the 
forced emigration of numbers of the 
most substantial yeomanry of the 
land, who with their wives and fa- 
milies fled from a country where 
life and property had become inse- 
cure. A Whig might indeed say, 
they were expelled by the applica- 
tion of his favourite engine — the 
sressure from without; and we are 
inclined to agree with him, interpret- 
ing the phrase to mean a pitchfork 
a from behind. Moreover, 
10w unlucky is the hit which O’Con- 
nell attempts to plant against the 
aristocracy and gentry of England 
and Ireland! For if, as he falsely 
asserts, the diminished increase of 
Treland’s population during the last 
ten years, as compared with the pre- 
ceding decade, be a valid argument 
against the administration of that 
country, how comes he to have for- 
gotten that the diminution he com- 
plains of took place when his own 
friends, or rather servants, were 
rulers of the land, and during the 
only ten years in which the distribu- 
tion of place and pension had for 
centuries been shared amongst the 
Roman Catholic party ? 

If, therefore, the cry of repeal be 
an arrant humbug,—if the tithe 
rent-charge be taken from the pocket 
of the landlord, not from that of the 

asant,—if the charge of Ireland’s 
ing inadequately represented be 
likewise futile and unjust,—and if 
these be the only grievances relative 
to Ireland which can be trumped up 
against the present government by 
their open enemies in that country, 
we repeat, that Sir Robert Peel may 
laugh to scorn, from the proud posi- 
tion he now fills, the puny efforts of 
those who would seek with such 
despicable weapons to assail his go- 
vernment. Men who, for want of 
better business, may gather round 
the great charlatan, and behold with 
delight the tricks of the 
mountebank, would think twice, and 
seriously, before they would trail a 
pike at the risk of their necks, when 
by so doing they could but advance 
the interests of the Agitator, without 
advantage to themselves. ‘The pea- 
santry may not understand Latin ; 
but they can, nevertheless, ask them- 
selves in Irish, the question “ Cui 
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bono?” The inhumanity, the im- 
policy, of the penal laws in former 
times, and the degradation inflicted 
on a numerous class of our fellow- 
subjects, by depriving them of all 
means of being represented in the 
assembly which taxed them,— by 
forbidding them to possess or trans- 
mit by inheritance the right of the 
soil, which they were compelled to 
cultivate as serfs—the continued 
court-martials and inhuman execu- 
tions—the deprivation of all munici- 
pal privileges —all these were hard- 
ships and insults clear and palpable 
to the most’ordinary understanding. 
Goaded and trampled on, the peasant 
was ever ready to fly to arms for 
redress of grievances that came home 
to his very hearth, and blighted his 
dearest interests. It was then easy 
to rouse them, and it would be hard 
to blame them for acts of retaliation. 
But men will not fight, when there is 
nothing to gain. It is of little use 
arguing such a point; when human 
nature is changed, we shall do so, 
but not till then. 

Yet Ireland has her sorrows, and 
none deplore them more sincerely 
than ourselves. ‘The system of mid- 
dle men—the high-pressure rents — 
the creation of poverty and degrada- 
tion of spirit by long centuries of 
misrule—the absenteeism of the land- 
lords, formerly voluntary, now forced 
from the country by the insecurity 
of their homes, resulting from the 
reckless selfishness of the scheme of 
agitation pursued by a man who 
cannot close the evening of his days 
without the excitement of those 
storms which formerly beset him, and 
which he now seeks to create—all 
these are sorrows deeply to be re- 
gretted, bitterly to be deplored. But 
are they evils justly attributable to 
the present ministry ? Are they evils 
which an act of parliament can in a 
moment correct? Ifso, why not im- 
mediately propound the panacea? 
The truth is, that time and repose, 
firmness and justice, are the real and 
only remedies which can be adminis- 
tered to the diseases of Ireland. Why 
should we suppose either Sir Robert 
Peel or Lord De Grey unwilling to 
bestow them? It is a gratuitous 
falsehood to assert it, and a childish 
supposition to imagine it. 

We shall not further pursue the 
first branch of our inquiry as to 
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either the means or probability of the 
friends of disorder in Ireland making 
any successful stand against an im- 
partial system of administration con- 
ducted by such men as Sir Robert 
Peel, the Duke of Wellington, and 
Lord De Grey. We hope we have 
said sufficient to convince most of 
our readers that there is more smoke 
than fire in the business. 

We now come naturally to discuss 
the second branch of our proposed 
inquiry, that which relates to dangers 
which might be apprehended from 
dissensions or insubordination to their 
great captain amongst the Conserva- 
tives themselves. ‘his appears to us 
of more vital importance than any 
dissertation, however learned, on im- 
aginary grievances and insults to 
Ireland, which have no existence 
save in O’Connell’s own brain. We 
feel at the same time most reluctant 
to allude to that which we would 
much rather forget, since, although 
there may often be some pleasure 
in abusing one’s enemies, there can 
seldom be any in rebuking one’s 
friends. The liability to be misun- 
derstood in so doing is also a hazard 
that one generally encounters for his 
pains. Yet past experience has caused 
us to deplore so bitterly the want of 
tact and temper exhibited by our 
hot-headed Irish friends, that feeling 
the great importance of their assuming 
a new tone, laying aside old asperities, 
and learning, if they desire to com- 
mand, that they must first know how 
to obey, we consider it our duty to 
remark on the manner in which they 
lately received the news of Mr. War- 
ren’s elevation to the dignity of ser- 
jeant ; as also on the conduct of the 
Marquess of Londonderry, as well as 
the strong language held not many 
months back by the Duke of Rich- 
mond. Not one of those individuals 
to whom we allude has acted save 
from what he judged to be sound 
and right principles; we impute 
to them neither meanness nor un- 
worthy motives, we only charge 
them with great want of discretion, 
and of a true perception of their 
own and their country’s interests. 
Whatever be the spirit of the con- 
stitution under which a man lives, it 
is his duty to regulate his conduct 
thereby, until he procures by legal 
means an alteration of it, if he dislikes 
it. Formerly it was the spirit of the 
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Irish executive, and of the laws they 
administered, to keep in abject sub- 
jection, disfranchised, and incapable 
of enjoying any civil rights or offices, 
our Roman Catholic countrymen. 
Those days have, however, passed 
long since. The policy which was 
then justifiable has now become un- 
constitutional and unmanly. Every 
man in Ireland, be his religion what 
it may, is hereafter, we hope, to be 
judged of only by his individual 
merits. ‘They who have served their 
party are not, ought not ever to be 
neglected; but they must learn that 
there are other claims on a govern- 
ment beside those of having been 
able, honest, and efficient election- 
eerers. Ireland must never more be 
ruled as though place and power 
were only for the seventh part of her 
people. 

If Mr. Warren, who is also a sound 
Conservative, were the senior of Mr. 
West at the bar by some six or seven 
years —if his mere legal claims, as 
was generally supposed, were higher ; 
and, in fact, if his appointment would 
have been a more proper one than 
that of Mr. West, supposing no such 
thing as politics in existence ; the as- 
sertion that the political claims of 
Mr. West were necessarily to super- 
sede higher standing at the bar, seems 
to us a most unwarrantable assump- 
tion. In fact it is quite clear that the 
appointment of Mr. Warren was a 
most creditable one, in an abstract 
point of view, though the high Tories 
in Ireland chose to consider themselves 
insulted. What was the language 
of their leading organ, the Dublin 
Evening Mail ? — 


“« Luckily for the existence of Lord De 
Grey’s administration, and still more for 
the peace and prosperity of the country, 
the sturdy asad made, and the bold ac- 
clamation put forward, backed and sup- 
ported, &c. &c. &c. We are less dis- 
posed to offer any thing in reply to our 
London contemporaries from the fact, 
that the articles published by them upon 
the subject were written before the can- 
did avowal of error, or the graceful re- 
paration for injury, had been made.” 


What could any reasonable man 
infer from the above paragraph, and 
the words, “ Luckily for the existence 
of Lord De Grey's government,” but 
that there were many of those who 
profess Conservative principles, yet 
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willing from the paltry motive of 
pique to join in an endeayour to 
overthrow the only government con- 
ducted on really constitutional prin- 
ciples, which has had a chance of a 
fair trial, or prolonged existence since 
1830? Should those whose pride it 
ought to be to set an example of dis- 
interested patriotism, assume the ap- 
pearance of mere scramblers for place? 
None have greater or stronger claims, 
we admit, than Mr. West to the 
gratitude and admiration of his party. 
Yet what right had the latter to 
assume that the services of their 
champion were slighted, because one 
of the most respected and most learned 
barristers had been honoured with a 
distinction that marked the govern- 
ment’s approval of his honourable 
career? Lord De Grey might well 
exclaim with Cassius, “ You wrong 
me every way : I said an older soldier, 
not a better ;” for surely the appoint- 
ment of a barrister of senior standing 
to an honorary dignity, implied no 
reflection on Mr. West’s own great 
attainments. 

We consider also the expression of 
“candid avowal of errur” used by 
the organ of the Irish Conservatives, 
in reference to Lord De Grey, as a 
most unjust and unwarrantable re- 
turn for the courtesy with which that 
nobleman sought to explain the ab- 
sence of all wish to offer a slight to 
so stanch a supporter of their princi- 
ples as Mr. West. We feel bound 
also as a part of our duty to state, 
that the latter did not go so far as 
he ought, in his explanatory speech 
at the dinner given to Colonel Acton, 
to remove the impression made on 
the Radical party, that the represent- 
ative of his sovereign had been com- 
pelled to apologise to those who ought 
in the hour of trial to have lent him 
their support, or in disclaiming the 
“ ultra” views of his well-meaning, 
but too easily excited friends. If 
Lord De Grey made any apology for 
an act which required no defence, he 
was unworthy of his office; and if 
he did nothing more than courteous 
gratitude dictated, it was Mr. West's 
duty, knowing the manner in which 
the Radical press had taken up the 
subject, to have dwelt more on the 
exculpation of Lord De Grey from so 
scandalous an insinuation, and less on 
the mistaken views of his misguided 
clique. Even had such an apology 
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been extorted, it would have been 
more disgraceful to the selfishness of 
those who obtained it, than to the 
weakness of him who gave it. 

But what shall we say of the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry, who withholds 
his name from the County Down ad- 
dress, and declares that “Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s government ought to be 
watched ?” What of the Dublin 
Grand Jury, that likewise threatened 
to withhold their address? Above 
all, what of the City of Dublin Con- 
servative Registry Association, who 
threatened to dissolve themselves in 
their wrath at the serjeant’s coif being 
bestowed on Mr. Warren? We shall 
be very brief, for all that can be said 
upon the matter amounts to this :— 
“ Gentlemen, there is no doubt that 
if you choose to desert your leader— 
if you choose not to submit to that 
degree of subordination necessary to 
insure success—if you leave him as 
you once did before in 1830, and de- 
serting to the opposite party from a 
most paltry motive of spite, increase 
their forces whilst you leave your 
own general without means of re- 
sistance, there is no doubt but that 

ou may break up the government. 

ou have done so once already, and 
nothing but the steady patriotism 
and immense talents of your present 
leader, who built up your party again, 
has saved yourselves and the country 
from all the horrors and calamities 
of a complete revolution. You may 
now, if you please, requite him wit 
ingratitude, and destroy all chance of 
your own principles ever again ob- 
taining weight in the constitution. 
We can only argue with you, but 
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suicide is in the power of every man 
and every a 

We shall say no more—the subject 
is a disagreeable one — but we could 
not, and ought not to say less. We 
trust sincerely that the bitter lessons 
of the past shall not be wholly lost 
on those who, with honest hearts but 
mistaken views, cling to old principles 
and bygone feelings ie incom- 

tible now with the existence of an 
independent government. We will 
even go farther, and express our be- 
lief that there is no hazard of similar 
ebullitions of petty and unworth 
resentment. Common sense must tell 
every Conservative that his best hopes 
are based on the continuance of Sir 
Robert Peel’s power. Can the Duke 
of Richmond, the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry, or the Evening Mail, point 
out the man who could hope success- 
fully to contend with the scattered, 
but annihilated remains of an op- 
position, that might yet be called into 
another terrible combination, in the 
event of Sir Robert Peel and the 
Duke being forced to resign? Till 
they can shew us that the great Con- 
servative cause would not suffer by 
such an event, we assert that they 
are no true upholders of its principles 
who would even wag a finger to en- 
danger the security of the present 
government. We have now filled 
our allotted space; let us conclude 
with hoping that, like the present 
ill-got-up grievances of Ireland, the 
late misunderstanding amongst those 
who ought to be most firmly united 
may turn out after all any thing but 
a snug or comfortable lining to the 
present Dusiry Mayor's Nest. 
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